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PREFACE. 


No proof is needed of the value of the quotations in the New 
Testament: it is obvious that they help us very greatly to understand 
the material and the character of the New-Testament thought. They 
furnish a connecting link between the two great religious creations of 
the Hebrew race, Israelitism and Christianity. The Hebrew sacred 
literature, representing the most important period of the old national 
religious development, came to a close about 150 B.C., after running 
its course of nearly seven centuries; and two hundred years later 
arose the Christian literature of the New Testament, embodying the 
ideas of the new movement set on foot by Jesus of Nazareth. Old 
Testament and New Testament, though substantially identical in their 
religious conceptions, represent very different conditions of civiliza- 
tion and culture; they are separated from each other not only by 
centuries of time, but also by great social and political changes. 
Throughout these changes, however, the sacred volume of the nation, 
the Old Testament, preserved its authority as divine revelation, and 
supreme law of faith and life, for the Christian evangelists and apos- 
tles, as well as for the Jewish rabbis. How, then, we naturally ask, do 
the expounders of the new religious movement deal with the sacred 
books of their nation, the writings of the ancient prophets and priests 
and sages? What is their method of interpretation? how do they 
understand the instructions, exhortations, and predictions of the past? 
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how do they fit the old order of things into the new? It is the 
quotations that give us answers to these questions. Fortunately, 
the New-Testament writers cite the Old Testament so freely, that we 
can be at no loss to understand what view the leaders of the great 
religious revolution took of their relation to their national past, and 
what use they made of the religious material of its literature. There 
are few books of the Old Covenant that are not quoted in the New, 
and almost no line of thought in the former, whether theological, 
ceremonial, or ethical, that is not appropriated by the latter, and 
somehow woven into its own fabric of thought." 

The literature of the subject is not inconsiderable, as may be seen 
from the list of works given at the end of the Introduction. I have 
made free use of the most important of these, and desire here to 
acknowledge my obligations to them in general: where any thing 
specific has been taken from an author, reference is made to him in 
the immediate connection. 

Many of these books contain valuable material ; but none of them 
give what is needed by an increasingly large public, namely, a gen- 
eral view of the texts, and a precise comparison of the quotation with 
its original. Only a few go over the whole ground, and these are 
based in part on defective biblical texts and unsound exegesis. The 
aim of the present work is to discuss all the quotations in the New 


Testament, from the Old Testament and from other sources, to give 





: The books not quoted or alluded to are Obadiah, Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther; 
from the book of Ruth, one fact (David’s genealogy, in Matt. i.) is taken, and 
Chronicles was, perhaps, in part also authority for the genealogies; there is 
mention of an incident from the book of Jonah (Matt. xii. 40; Luke xi. 30), and 
an allusion to Judges (in Heb. xi.); and there are, perhaps, allusions to Lamen. 
tations and Song of Songs. Of uncanonical books, there is one citation from 
Enoch (in Jude), and some further use of its material (in Revelation), and an 
apparent reference to Maccabees (in Heb. xi.). 
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the original texts with English translation, and as exact an explana- 
tion as possible of the various passages, so that the precise thought 
of the Old Testament may be set alongside of the use made of it in 
the New Testament, and the reader thus have all the material before 
him, and be able to draw his own conclusions. Though I may not 
always have given a satisfactory account of the relation between the 
quotation and its original, or settled the questions respecting the 
Hebrew and Greek texts, my object will have been gained if I shall 
have succeeded in fairly stating the exegetical problems involved, 
and pointing out the proper method of solution. 

The material might be arranged in two ways: the theological or 
hermeneutical principles might be stated, and illustrated by examples ; 
or, the quotations might be discussed separately, one by one. The 
former would make pleasanter reading ; but I have chosen the latter, 
because it seemed necessary that the separate passages should be 
examined, with the original texts, before the principles involved could 
be understood. The texts are arranged, therefore, in the order in 
which they occur in the English Authorized Version of the New Tes- 
tament; except that, when one Old-Testament passage is quoted 
several times, all the quotations are treated together under the head 
of the first-occurring text. The full indexes at the end of the book 
will enable the reader to find not only any quoted passage, but also 
all Scripture-passages referred to, and all Hebrew and Greek words 
discussed. I have not thought it necessary to give statistical tables, 
but these may easily be made out from the indexes. At some future 
time I may be able to take up the first of the modes of treat- 
ment above mentioned, and examine in detail the principles of the 
quotations. 

No honest student of the Bible can object to a careful and hon- 
est sifting of its words, and no believer in God can fear that such a 
procedure will do harm. In the following discussions I have spoken 


plainly, yet never, I hope, irreverently. My aim has been to state 
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what I hold to be the exact truth; and I ask, from those to whom 
some of the views here presented may seem strange, a careful exami- 
nation of the grounds on which they are based. I believe that the 
ethical-religious power of the Bible will be increased by perfectly free, 
fair-minded dealing, and by a precise knowledge of what it does or 
does not say. As its friends, we ought not to wish any thing else than 
that it should be judged strictly on its own merits; for to wish any 
thing else is a confession of weakness. There is too much reason to 
suppose that the belief which is so prevalent, in the mechanical infalli- 
bility of the Bible, is seriously diminishing its legitimate influence over 


the minds and the lives of men. 


C. H. T. 
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§1. FORMAL PRINCIPLES OF NEW-TESTAMENT QUOTATION. 
I. THE Sources OF THE NEw-TESTAMENT TEXT. 


1. The quotations in the New Testament, from the Old Testament, 
are never made immediately from the Hebrew, but always from the 
Greek or the Aramaic version. 

In respect to their origin, they may be conveniently divided into 
four classes: those which agree with both the Hebrew and the Sep- 
tuagint ; those which agree with the Septuagint against the Hebrew; 
those which agree with the Hebrew against the Septuagint ; and those 
which agree with neither the Hebrew nor the Septuagint. 

The second class, which is by far the largest, must be derived 
from the Septuagint ; and the fourth, from the early Jewish Aramaic 
version, or from the Septuagint, by free citation. But the first and 
third cannot be supposed to come from the Hebrew, for two reasons : 
first, the number and character of the cases in which the New-Tes- 
tament writers depart from the Hebrew make it difficult to believe 
that they had this text before them; and, further, it is unlikely that 
Hebrew, which was a dead language in their time, was known to any 
of them except Paul, and his citations are almost uniformly from the 
Greek. Where, then, freedom of quotation will not explain the New- 
Testament deviations from the Septuagint, it is more natural to refer 
the citations, not to the Hebrew, but to the only other popular 


version of the Old Testament then in existence, — the Aramaic. 
ix 
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In order to make these points clearer, let us look at the history 
and character of the two versions. 

2. The Septuagint. — When Paul began to write his Epistles, the 
Septuagint had long been the Bible, the authorized version, of the 
Jewish world. Begun in Alexandria about B.C. 275, and finished 
about B.C. 130, it rapidly made its way in the Roman Empire, 
where Greek was the language of general intercourse, and attained 
a consideration hardly second to that in which the Hebrew text itself 
was held. The Gentile Christians inherited this reverence from the 
Jews ; and, four centuries after the beginning of our era, Augustine 
thought it almost sacrilege that Jerome should undertake to super- 
sede the Greek, and the Old Latin which was made from it, by a new 
Latin version. It was not only among the Hellenistic or Greek- 
speaking Jews that the Septuagint was held in high esteem: it was 
equally honored in Palestine, where, though Aramaic was the vernac- 
ular, Greek was generally understood. The evangelists and apostles, 
writing in Greek for a Greek-speaking public accustomed to the 
Greek version, naturally cited the Scripture from this version ; there 
are not many of the quotations in which the influence of the Septu- 
agint is not evident. 

But, supposing it probable that the New-Testament writers would 
quote from the Septuagint, the question arises, how nearly we can 
determine the Greek Old-Testament text of that time; unless we 
can fix this with some approach to precision, a comparison between 
it and the New Testament is not possible. The general answer to 
this question is, that we know the Old-Testament text about as exactly 
as we know that of the New Testament; for each text the oldest 
manuscripts belong to the same time,—the middle of the fourth 
century. But between these and the period when the New Testa- 
ment came into existence, lies a space of almost three hundred years, 
during which the two original texts, Old-Testament and New-Testa- 
ment, went their separate ways, each subject to its own processes of 
corruption ; so that it is conceivable that the relation between quota- 
tion and original should be markedly different in the first and fourth 
centuries. In this interval of three centuries, changes may have 
taken place in the Septuagint, or in the New Testament, or in both; 
and the critical problem in our inquiry is, to restore in the two Testa- 
ments, if possible, the texts of the first century. 
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So far as the New Testament is concerned, we may accept the 
critical results of the best modern editors, particularly Tischendorf 
and Westcott and Hort, as giving in general the nearest approach 
now possible to the original; the most recent text, that of Westcott 
and Hort, based mainly on the oldest manuscripts, may be regarded 
as representing with substantial fairness the autographs of the authors 
of the New Testament. 

And so also it may be said of the Septuagint text as given in the 
Vatican manuscript, that it is substantially identical with that of the 
first century. What may have been the fortunes of the Greek Old 
Testament from the moment of translation up to the middle of the 
first century of our era, it would be hard to say, and we are not here 
concerned to know; we wish to determine in what form it lay before 
the New-Testament writers. In order to reach the most satisfactory 
conclusion on this point, we should have a critical edition of the 
Septuagint, based on a thorough examination of all known manu- 
scripts, versions, and quotations, — a work of enormous labor, for 
which the material is not yet ready. Failing such an edition,' our 
best guide is the Vatican manuscript (about A.D. 350), which 
appears to have escaped the more extensive corruptions that befell 
the Septuagint during the three centuries which followed the appear- 
ance of the New Testament. Besides the ordinary errors of copyists 
to which all manuscripts are subject, the Septuagint was exposed to 
danger from two special sources, — the corrupting effect of Origen’s 
Hexapla, and the endeavor of Christian scribes to assimilate the 
Greek Old Testament to the Hebrew of the Old Testament and to 
the New Testament. 

Origen, the father of biblical text-criticism, finding that the uni- 
versally used Septuagint text of his time differed widely from the 
Hebrew, conceived the idea of publishing a diglot edition of the Old 
Testament which should enable the reader to control the Greek text 





1 At the last moment 1 have seen a copy of Paul de Lagarde’s edition, in which he 
undertakes to give the text of Lucian (which he holds to be that used by Chrysostom), 
after five manuscripts: @, Vatican 330, thirteenth century; 7, Coislinianus tertius, = 
Holmes 82; ὦ, Chisianus, R. vi. 38, parchment, eleventh century; 2, Parisinus 6, = 
Holmes 118; in addition to which he sometimes refers to z, Zittaviensis, = Holmes 44. 
In his present publication he gives only the text, but announces an edition containing the 
critical material. This, though a welcome addition to Septuagint text-literature, is only a 
preliminary work, and, as the author remarks, can be properly used only in connection 
with other similar works, such as the recension of Hesychius, which he purposes issuing. 
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by means of the Hebrew. For this purpose he arranged, in six 
parallel columns, the Hebrew in Hebrew characters, the Hebrew in 
Greek characters, and the four Greek versions, Aquila, Symmachus, 
the Septuagint, and Theodotion. But, while he allowed what the 
Septuagint had over and above the Hebrew to remain, — though 
marking such additions with an obelus, — he supplied, from the other 
Greek versions, those portions of the Hebrew that were not found in 
the Septuagint, marking them with asterisks to distinguish them from 
the genuine Septuagint text ; and succeeding scribes, neglecting his 
critical marks, confounded his additions with the genuine material, 
and produced a corrupt Septuagint text which agreed with the 
Hebrew far more than was the case in the true Greek text of the Old 
Testament. 

Further, there was a constant tendency, on the part of the Old- 
Testament scribes, to bring their Greek text into accord with the 
original biblical Hebrew and Greek, with which they naturally as- 
sumed it should be identical. A similar harmonizing process has 
gone on, as is well known, in the New-Testament manuscripts : when 
one Gospel differs from another, the two are often made to agree, 
usually by adding to the shorter account what it lacks of the longer. 
In the same way the Old-Testament Greek manuscripts were filled 
out and otherwise modified so as to bring them into agreement with 
the Hebrew ; and passages quoted in the New Testament were assim- 
ilated to the text of the latter. 

The best illustration of these two classes of corruptions is afforded 
by the Alexandrian manuscript (of the fifth century A. D.), which 
carries the process of assimilation so far as to become practically 
almost worthless for the criticism of the Hebrew text. Thus, to give 
one striking example of the bold manner in which the harmonizing 
copyists went to work: in Rom. xi., Paul quotes in verse 34 from 
Isa. xl. 13, and in verse 35 from Job xli. 3 (Sept. xli. 2), departing 
somewhat in the latter from the form of the Hebrew; and the 
Alexandrian manuscript, in order to maintain the New-Testament 
sequence, adds the Job-quotation from Romans at the end of verse 
14 in Isaiah (the same addition is found in the Sinaitic manuscript, 
Stand 54). These cases of assimilation are so numerous in the 
Alexandrian that we can never be sure, on its sole authority, that it is 
giving the true Septuagint text. The same thing is true of a number 
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of other manuscripts which appear to belong to the same family as 
the Alexandrian,’ and the Sinaitic is not entirely free from this critical 
taint. 

We learn from Jerome (Preface to Chronicles), that in his day 
the Septuagint edition of Hesychius was used in Alexandria and 
Egypt; that of Lucian, from Constantinople to Antioch; and in 
Palestine, that of Origen’s Hexapla published by Eusebius and Pam- 
philus (about A.D. 320): this last he regards as the correct text, 
tncorrupta et immaculata, while he identifies that of Lucian with the 
corrupt prehexaplar κοινή, or Greek Vulgate. If we could recover 
Origen’s text (which Jerome followed in his second revision of the 
Latin Old Testament, and which purports to be given in several 
Septuagint manuscripts), it would be a valuable instrument for the 
textual criticism of the Septuagint. But even then we should be 
compelled to judge of the material accessible to us by the evidence 
furnished by itself. We do not know what material Origen had, or 
what method he pursued, in the selection of his text; we can take 
the Hexaplar readings only as part of the evidence before us, to be 

‘judged on their own merits; and our final appeal must be to the 
testimony of the various Septuagint manuscripts themselves.? 

Among these, the Vatican appears to have the best claim to be 
considered as giving a genuine Old-Testament Greek text.3 It shows 
no traces of having been conformed to the Hebrew of the Old Testa- 
ment, or to the Greek of the New Testament. In a multitude of 
cases where it differs from the Hebrew, its readings are commended 
by their coherency and pertinency ; throughout the Old Testament 
it is clear that the Egyptian translators had before them a Hebrew 
text which was independent of that which the Masorites have given 
us, so that the Vatican manuscript is often equivalent to an Alexan- 
drian Hebrew manuscript of the third or second century B.C. It 
has by no means escaped scribal corruption, nor did the translators 
always understand their Hebrew original; but in such cases we can 
often detect the occasion and the extent of the error by comparison 





1 For some valuable remarks on classes of Old-Testament Greek manuscripts, see the 
preface to O. F. Fritzsche’s edition of the Septuagint text of Judges: Ziirich, 1867. 

2 On the edition of Lucian, see the Prolegomena to Field’s edition of the Hexapla. 

3 The Vatican manuscript contains the whole of the Old Testament except Gen. 
i-xlvi. 28; Ps. cv. (cvi.) 27-cxxxvii. (cxxxviii.) 6; and Maccabees. 
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with the Hebrew, and in general we shall be led to the conclusion 
that the Vatican text bears all the marks of genuineness, and of 
faithful, conscientious work on the part of the Alexandrian trans- 
lators. 

Thus the Vatican, representing the best Septuagint text of the 
fourth century of our era, will therefore, in all probability, come near- 
est to the text of the first century. It seems to have escaped the 
manipulation of the harmonizers; and so far as ordinary scribal 
errors are concerned, it is true of it, as of the New-Testament Vati- 
can text, that no very important corruptions are likely to have crept 
in during the three centuries that preceded it. As the New-Testa- 
ment text may be to some extent controlled by the early versions 
(Syriac and Latin), so the Greek text of the Old Testament may be 
in part controlled by the Hebrew, by the other Greek versions, and 
by the Old Latin. So that we shall not go far astray if we take the 
Vatican manuscript as representing substantially the Septuagint of 
the apostles and evangelists, and compare it with our best New- 
Testament text, using, at the same time, all the critical material at 
our disposal. 

3. The Aramaic Version. — That an oral Aramaic version of the 
Old Testament existed in Palestine in the first century of our era, is 
almost certain. This is made very probable, in the first place, by the 
linguistic conditions of the time. The Palestinian Jews had ceased to 
speak Hebrew, and had adopted Aramaic as their vernacular, at least 
a hundred years before, and needed an Aramaic translation for their 
synagogue-service and their daily life, as their Greek-speaking breth- 
ren in Alexandria needed and produced a Greek translation. 
Further, we should naturally be led to the same conclusion from the 





history of the later written Aramaic versions or targums. The line of 
written targums begins with that of Onkelos on the Pentateuch, about 
A.D. 150, after which comes Jonathan on the Prophets, about 250 
A.D.," and then various paraphrases of the Hagiographa some time 
later. These written versions suppose earlier oral translations out of 





1 These are the earliest dates: some critics (as Emanuel Deutsch, article Targums, 
in Smith’s Bible Dictionary) hold that there is no trace of written targums before the end 


of the third century; and Zunz’s latest opinion seems to have been about the same as 
this. 
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which they have sprung, just as the Mishna was the written record 
of oral explanations of the Law which had been accumulating for 
generations. We know from the Talmud, that such oral renderings 
were given in the synagogues: after the scripture had been read in 
the original, the interpreter (meturgeman or targumist) followed 
with a translation into the vernacular.t| Only the Pentateuch, the 
Prophets, and the five Megilloth (Ruth, Lamentations, Esther, Song 
of Songs, Ecclesiastes) appear to have been read regularly in the 
synagogue ; but it may be considered probable that the remaining 
books, particularly Psalms, Proverbs, Job, and Daniel, would be so 
often referred to in synagogue-discourses, in the rabbinical schools, 
and elsewhere, that a great part of their contents in the Aramaic 
form would be familiar to many persons, and especially to students 
of the Scripture. The synagogue-reading would be a constant source 
of instruction, as is the case with the readings in the churches now; 
and in that day, when books were few, and people depended far 
more than now on their memories, many a Scripture-passage would 
be retained with verbal accuracy. We may suppose that proverbial 
sayings and Messianic passages especially would be remembered ; 
there would be scriptural household words then as now. Even a 
writer well acquainted with the Septuagint would find the familiar 
Aramaic form of many passages recurring to him; and, if he were 
writing in Greek, might often naturally take occasion to render his 
Old-Testament quotation from Aramaic into Greek. This view 
derives additional support from the fact that it furnishes an easy 
explanation of not a few of the New-Testament quotations. The 
supposition of an Aramaic version is probable in itself, and it gives 
a clew to the understanding of phenomena in the quotations which 
it would otherwise be hard to account for. The correspondence of 
these complementary facts is a strong argument for the correctness 
of the supposition. 

I have spoken of this Aramaic version as an oral one. So far as 
concerns its validity as a source of New-Testament quotations, it does 
not matter whether the version was oral or written; but this question 
is of interest as connected with the history of Bible-translation, and 








1 The references to the Talmud are given by Zunz, Gottesdienstliche Vortrige der 
Juden, p. 8. 
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a brief examination may be given it here. Zunz, who holds to the 
existence of written targums before the beginning of our era, bases 
his opinion on the general probability that the Palestinian Jews 
would require vernacular translations of the Scriptures ( Gottesdienst- 
liche Vortriige der Fuden, pp. 5-10, 330 f.), and on the mention in 
the Talmud, in the middle of the first century of our era, of a 
targum on Job, whence might be inferred a still higher antiquity for 
the first vernacular translations of the Law' (pp. 61, 62). Bohl 
(Forschungen nach einer Volksbibel sur Zeit Fesu, Wien, 1873 ; and 
Die A.Tlichen Citate im N. Test, Wien, 1878) adopts and elabo- 
rates Zunz’s view, relying a good deal on the mention of the “Syrian 
Bible” in the Septuagint appendix to Job. Calling to mind the great 
consideration which the Septuagint enjoyed in the Jewish world, he 
supposes that there was a complete Syrian Bible or Jewish-Aramaic 
Targum, agreeing in the main with the Septuagint, and that from this 
were drawn most of the New-Testament quotations. 

Of these arguments, the only one of force is the first, — that the 
Palestinian Jews would need a vernacular translation of the Scrip- 
tures. But it would not thence follow that the translation must be 
written. The Egyptian Jews, it is true, had committed their Greek 
version to writing; but in Palestine the feeling against a written 
foreign version was stronger. The Palestinians accepted the Septu- 
agint as an accomplished fact made sacred by antiquity, but they 
might be slow to adopt a vernacular written substitute for the Hebrew 
We have the express testimony of the Talmud on this 
point: all explanations or “targums,” it is said, were to be oral 
( Ferus. Megilloth, 4, 1); in the synagogue-service, the reader and 
translator alternated, the former reading the Scripture by verses or 
paragraphs, the latter rendering it into the vernacular (Zunz: Goétes- 
dienstl. Vortr., Ὁ. 8). If this rule were sometimes violated, as Zunz 
supposes, it could hardly have been to any important extent, and 
versions so produced could hardly have been widely circulated. 
In point of fact, the written targums of which we know were made 


original. 





” 





and introduced at a comparatively late period, and by slow degrees. 





1 Zunz refers to Tosefta Sabb. cap. 14; Jer. Sabb. τ. 16, 1; Sabb. fol. 1152; Tr. 
Soferim 5, 15, where it is said that Rabbi Gamaliel caused a Job-targum to be hidden. 
Zunz also refers without discussion to the postscript to Job in the Septuagint, mentioned 
below. 
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The date of Onkelos is not fixed with certainty, but is probably not 
earlier than the middle of the second century of our era. There 
was then an interval of a hundred years before the appearance of the 
next targum, that of Jonathan on the Prophets; and a still longer 
interval between this and the targums on the Hagiographa. The 
tardiness that the Jews showed in accepting these much-needed 
translations is certainly not favorable to the supposition that similar 
written versions had been in use for two hundred years or more 
before Onkelos. : 

The reference to the targum of Job ( Ferus. Sabd., τό, 1) is of 
too uncertain a character to found an argument on. Gamaliel, it is 
said, standing on a piece of scaffolding on the sacred mount, had 
this targum handed him, and immediately ordered the workmen to 
bury it under the wall. If this story could be accepted as chrono- 
logically accurate, and an Aramaic version of Job were really in 
existence in the time of Gamaliel I. (A.D. 35) or Gamaliel 11. 
(A.D. 75), we could not thence infer that any large number of such 
versions of Old-Testament books had then been made. We cannot 
argue that a targum of a Hagiographic book, like Job, would prob- 
ably be preceded by translations of the more important Law and 
Prophets; on the contrary, the Jewish feeling of the time makes 
it more likely that an attempt to render the Scriptures into the 
vernacular would begin with the least honored division of the Old 
Testament, the Hagiographa. But the chronology of the Talmud 
is not sufficiently exact to enable us to rely with confidence on this 
statement. It is by no means certain which of the many Gamaliels 
15 here meant, nor that we have here an incident of the first century. 

The curious postscript to Job in the Septuagint (Job xlii. 18 ff.) 
reads as follows: “And it is written that he [Job] shall rise again 
with those whom the Lord shall raise up. This man is interpreted 
from the Syrian book as dwelling in the land of Ausitis, on the 
borders of Idumea and Arabia,” etc. What this “Syrian book” is, 
it is hard to say. The expression “is interpreted” (ἑρμηνεύεται) 
would certainly suggest a targum, which is literally an “ interpreta- 
tion.” But, on the other hand, the whole passage (taken mostly 
from Gen. xxxvi.) is in the style, not of Onkelos, but of the later 
targums; and it is doubtful whether it is a part of the genuine 


Septuagint text. 
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In the absence of more definite data, it seems safest to be guided 
by the known Jewish fear of written vernacular translations as late as 
the first century, and by the fact that the first of the existent targums 
does not appear till the second century, or later; and to conclude 
that the Aramaic versions known to the New-Testament writers were 
altogether, or with very slight exceptions, oral. They seem, to judge 
from the specimens given in the translations, to have been, for the 
most part, literally faithful to the Hebrew; resembling, as we should 
naturally expect, Onkelos rather than Jonathan. 

4. To return now to the four classes of cases mentioned above: 
in two of these, when the New Testament agrees with the Septuagint 
against the Hebrew, and when it agrees with the Hebrew against the 
Septuagint, the origin of the quotation may be considered to be 
clear: in the former case, it comes from the Septuagint ; in the latter, 
from the Aramaic. So, also, where the New Testament, the Hebrew, 
and the Septuagint are substantially identical, the quotation, for the 
reasons already given, must be derived from the Greek rather than 
from the Hebrew. 

Where the three texts, Hebrew, Septuagint, and New-Testament, 
all differ one from another, five explanations are possible: the New 
Testament may represent a different Hebrew or a different Septuagint 
text from ours, or an intentional or unintentional modification of our 
Hebrew or of our Septuagint, or, finally, an Aramaic translation which 
departed, for some reason, from the Hebrew independently of the 
Septuagint. 

All these possible explanations have to be kept in mind in dealing 
with the quotations ; the third and fourth are the most probable. 

As to the Aramaic translation, the Jewish reverence for the Scrip- 
ture makes it unlikely that such a version would purposely vary from 
the Hebrew text of the time. Variations might occur from a mis- 
understanding of the meaning of the Hebrew, though such errors are 
not likely to have been considerable ; or, the targumist may have had 
a different Hebrew text from ours, which comes to the same thing as 
the first of the explanations above mentioned; or, what is more 
likely, inaccuracy of remembrance, or a free mode of citation, might 
produce a quotation differing from the Aramaic, and therefore from 
the Hebrew. 


Now, as has already been pointed out, it is not likely that the 
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New-Testament writers used the Old-Testament Hebrew text at all: 
even the Epistles of Paul show no trace of such use. Nor, suppos- 
ing them to have used it, is it probable that the Hebrew text of that 
time differed, to any important extent, from ours. The Masoretic 
text dates from about the seventh century of our era, so that more 
than five hundred years intervened between it and the New-Testa- 
ment times. But during the whole of this interval there existed a 
well-established text-tradition: the words and letters of the sacred 
books were scrupulously and intelligently guarded (the fancy that the 
Jews altered the text for dogmatic reasons has long since been aban- 
doned), and the only source of corruption was scribal error, reduced 
toa minimum. Yet scribal corruption is always possible; and it is 
conceivable that a New-Testament writer has preserved a true read- 
ing of the Hebrew, current in his time, which the Masoretic text 
exhibits in corrupt form. Whether this is so, must be decided from 
the evidence in each particular case. 

Substantially the same remark is to be made of the Greek text, — 
the probability is, that in its best form, that of the Vatican manuscript, 
it does not differ greatly from that of the writers of the New Testa- 
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ment. Considering the free manner of citing then common, we 
shall be more inclined to refer differences between the New Testa- 
ment and the Septuagint to the former than to the latter. 

The New Testament furnishes abundant evidence of modification 
of the Old-Testament text by its writers, sometimes unintentional, as 
would be natural in quoting from memory; sometimes intentional, 
to bring out into prominence an idea supposed to be contained in 
the original, or to obtain a form adapted to the purposes of the 
discourse, — a freedom perfectly consistent with the desire and pur- 
pose to be faithful to the original. 

There are only a few of the New-Testament quotations which 
may not be explained with reasonable probability in accordance with 
the facts above stated. I think that an examination of all the mate- 
rial will show that none of the citations are directly from the Hebrew, 
though there are not many cases where the meaning of the original 
is entirely missed or materially modified. 
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II. FREE MANNER OF CITING. 


The New-Testament writers allow themselves certain freedoms 
with the Old-Testament text, in the way of abridgment, condensa- 
tion, expansion, and combination of different passages into one. 
Examples of all these procedures will be found in the texts within 
discussed. (See Matt. ii. 23; Luke i. 76; John xii. 40; Acts iii. 25, 
vii. 32; Rom. ix. 25, 26, 33, x. 6-8; τ Cor. xv. 45; Gal. ili. 8; 
Heb. x. 37, 38.) 

This method of citation results from several causes, — from the 
habit of quoting from memory, a consequence of the rareness of 
books; from the fresh enthusiasm and earnestness of the writers, 
and their relation to the Old Testament; and from their hermeneu- 
Quotation from 





tical principles (on this point see below, § 2). 
memory was undoubtedly of not infrequent occurrence, and may 
account for the slighter modifications of the New-Testament text, 
such as the omission or insertion of conjunctions and prepositions, 
the substitution of a synonym for a noun or verb, or even such an 
alteration as an inversion of clauses. But no great emphasis is to be 
laid on this consideration; for so many of the quotations show 
verbal agreement with the Septuagint, for example, that we must 
suppose either that they were made from a written text, or, if not, 
that the memory of the writers was very accurate. In general, it is 
safe to seek for other sources of the modifications. The attitude 
of the New-Testament writers towards the Scripture would account 
for some of these text-changes. For them, it was the one thesaurus 
of truth. They had almost no other books. The words of the Old 
Testament had become a part of their mental furniture, and they 
used them to a certain extent with the freedom with which they used 
their own ideas. They would naturally throw in words, or give turns 
to expressions, that would bring out the ideas they supposed to be 
contained in the text." This was the more natural from the peculiar 








ΤΑ flagrant example of this sort of citation in our own times is found in the turn 
often given to 1 Thess. ν. 22: “ Abstain from all appearance of evil” (King James's 
version) ; which, to bring out clearly the supposed meaning, is transformed into, “ Abstain 
from even the very appearance of evil.” So the favorite passage (Hab. ii. 14), “ The earth 
shall be filled with the knowledge of the glory of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea,” 
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ideas of interpretation which then prevailed, which allowed one to 
bring out of the Scripture-text any meaning that the words could 
possibly be made to bear. (See Matt. ii. 6; Heb. xii. 21.) In 
such procedures, there is no intentional alteration of the sense of the 
Scriptures: no trace of purpose to misstate the meaning of quota- 
tions appears anywhere in the New Testament. Citations are made 
in good faith, and with general accuracy, from the versions which 
were familiar to the writers ; and the changes made were such as were 
believed to bring out the meaning into stronger relief. 





§2. HERMENEUTICAL PRINCIPLES. 


1. The New-Testament writers, superior as they are to their con- 
temporary countrymen in clearness and elevation of religious concep- 
tion, in ethical precision, in the practical, effective side of teaching, 
in enthusiasm, intensity, and impelling power, — in a word, in all the 
content of the religious consciousness, — are yet, in the ordinary 
processes of thinking, men of their time. As expounders of religion, 
they belong to the whole world and to all time; as logicians, they 
belong to the first century. The essence of their writing is the 
divine spirit of love and righteousness that filled their souls, the outer 
shell is the intellectual form in which the spirit found expression in 
words. Their comprehension of the deeper spirit of the Old-Testa- 
ment thought is one thing: the logical method by which they sought 
formally to extract it is quite another. As, without being Greeks, 
they wrote in the Greek of the day, so (with the exception of Paul), 
without being rabbinical, they thought in the rabbinical forms of the 
day. Their Scripture exegesis is substantially that which we find 
in the Talmud,—the same methods and principles, and, to some 
extent, the same results. In addition to this, they are affected in a 
special manner by their Messianic belief, that is, by the fact that for 
them (as was not the case with the Jewish expounders of the Scrip- 
ture) the Messiah had already appeared, and his earthly career was 
known. We may consider briefly each of these points. 





becomes, by emphasis, ‘‘ The earth .. . as the waters cover the face of the great and 
mighty deep.” 
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2. The Rabbinical Exegesis.—This has been so often described 
that it will be unnecessary here to do more than call attention to its 
principal features and its grounds. These are not peculiar to the 
Jews, but belong more or less to that whole period, certainly to all 
circles that had not come under the influence of the more exact tend- 
ency of Greek thought which had begun to develop itself in Alex- 
andria. The Church father was at one, in this respect, with the 
Talmudical tanna, or traditional teacher: their method was a part 
of the intellectual culture of the times. The basis on which this 
exegesis rested was twofold, — profound reverence for the Scripture, 





and an unhistorical, unscientific mode of studying it. The devout 
student of that day believed that the sacred oracles contained all 
truth, and it was only a matter of patience to find in them all that it 
concerned man to know. It was a feeling akin to that expressed 
in the famous word by which, according to the legend, the Calif 
Omar decided the fate of the books of the Alexandrian Library: “ If 
they contain what is in the Kuran, they are unnecessary ; if not, they 
are injurious.” Even to-day, in Austria, it is from the Talmud 
(which gradually usurped the place of the Bible with one portion of 
the Jews) that the youth among the sterner orthodox learn geog- 
raphy, astronomy, law, and all science. In the first century, a similar 
feeling led men to look to the Scripture for all important facts of life 
and history. It was the Jews’ strong conviction of the absolute 
perfectness of the Law and the Prophets that led them to reject Jesus 
of Nazareth when he claimed to be a teacher from God above the 
Law. There could be nothing, they held, that God had not already 
given them in his book. They felt themselves superior to the rest 
of the world, in that they possessed a written revelation of the divine 
will, which was to be a sufficient guide in all their beliefs and acts. 
It would have been, for them, sacrilege to believe that there was any 
thing good which the Scripture did not contain. And the Scripture 
would have been a competent spiritual guide if they had pursued the 
proper method of interpretation, if they had sought by established 
rules of grammar and exegesis to discdver their author’s precise 
meaning, if they had attended to the historical setting of the sacred 
words. But they were far from pursuing any such method ; nor must 
we blame them overmuch if they followed the principles of their 
time, —it is what expositors have always done. There was then no 
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historical criticism or exegesis: these sciences were not born till 
long afterwards. There was no recognized principle of interpretation 
to check men in their endeavors to find in the Bible what they 
wanted. There was'no connected exposition: passages were inter- 
preted as they happened to occur in discourse, and there was no 
opportunity to work out a scientific hermeneutical system. Hence 
there arose an arbitrary Scripture-exegesis, the necessary result of 
reverence for the book uncontrolled by sound principles of interpre- 
tation, The exegesis naturally took the two directions of literalness 
and spiritualizing, which, though seemingly mutually contradictory, 
are the necessary outcome of the rabbinical feeling. Reverence for 
the Scripture emphasizes its letter; but also, when a desired truth 
does not offer itself from the letter, seeks to discover a hidden mean- 
ing. On the one hand, each sentence, each word of Scripture, was 
invested with an independent meaning, which it retained even when 
wrested from its proper position in the discourse, and placed in other 
surroundings; on the other hand, each sentence or word became a 
mysterious sign of such ideas as the devout but undirected imagina- 
tion of the reader demanded. The whole method of exegesis may 
be summed up in the principle, that every sentence and every word 
of the Scripture was credited with any meaning that it could possibly 
be made to bear; and the interpreter selected the literal or the 
allegorical sense, or any other that suited his argument. For exam- 
-ples in the Talmud, see Berakoth 4° (Michael, Dan. ix. 21), 5° (Ps. 
xvii. 14), 6” (Eccles. xii. 13), 14°, 15% (Ps. xxvi. 6; compare, by 
way of contrast, Matt. xi. 29); in the New Testament, 1 Cor. xiv. 21 ; 
Gal. iii. 16, iv. 22-26. The New-Testament method is the same in 
general as that of the Talmud, only far more cautious and reserved, 
a result that is due to the greater dignity and living power of its 
subject-matter. 

. 3. Influence of the Messianic Idea.— The earliest Jewish litera- 
ature of the Christian period — for example, the targum of Onkelos 
(c. A.D. 150) —contains Messianic interpretation of the Old Testa- 
ment. This had begun, as far as we can judge from the remains of 
the pre-Christian literature, in the second century B.C. The pro- 
phetic promises of a glorious future for Israel, finding no literal 
fulfilment, were deferred and re-stated from time to time by the 
expounders. The Book of Daniel (¢. B.C. 164) transforms the 
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seventy years of Jeremiah (Jer. xxix. 10) into seventy year-weeks, 
four hundred and ninety years (Dan. ix. 2, 24), with the expectation 
that the period is to end during that generation (Dan. ix. 27, xii. 11), 
but without mention of a personal Messiah (the‘‘‘ one like a son of 
man,” vii. 13, 14, seems, from verse 27, to be the nation Israel, 
or, rather, the faithful part of it). In the Sibylline Oracles, however, 
and in Enoch (¢. B.C. 130) the personal conception of the Deliv- 
erer is found distinctly stated: it was a revival of the predictions 
of Isaiah and Micah respecting a king who was to conquer the 
Gentiles, and reign over the purified and glorified Israel. These 
books make no references to Old-Testament passages; but in the 
schools, where discussions of Scripture-texts formed a part of the 
course of instruction, a system of Messianic interpretation would 
naturally spring up, and of this we have the results in the targums 
and the Talmud. The general principle of interpretation seems to 
have been, that every Old-Testament reference to a lofty future for 
Israel was to be regarded as a prediction of the Messianic time ; and 
every mention of a personal head of the re-established nation, as a 
prediction of the Messiah. In general, the rabbinical teaching con- 
cerning the Messiah was, that no one knew the day of his coming, 
that this day should be preceded by wars, that the Messiah should 
suffer, and that all the Gentiles should be brought under the Law. 
For the talmudical references, see the “Hora Hebraice et Talmud- 
ices” of Lightfoot and Schéttgen ; Buxtorf’s Lexicon Chaldaicum, s. v. 
mwn; Barclay’s “The Talmud ;”’ Schuhl’s “Sentences du Talmud.” 

In the case of the New-Testament writers, who held the general 
Messianic views of their time, the Messianic quotation was stimulated 
by the fact that they had before them the Messiah’s life. All the 
important events of this life, they believed, were predicted in the 
Scripture, and they were not left merely to surmise that such and 
such passages were of Messianic import ; knowing the events of the 
Christ’s earthly career, they could compare them with the Old Testa- 
ment, and find the anticipation of them in the Prophets. His com- 
ing was synonymous with the foretold redemption of Israel, his work 
was the essence of the Old-Testament thought. Besides the predic- 
tions of a kingly leader, all those passages that describe the sufferings 
of God’s saints, those that contain names and expressions connected 
with the life of Jesus Christ, all that in any way recalled the experi- 
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ences or the words of the Master, would naturally be regarded as 
prophetic delineations of him and his work. The current system of 
Scripture-interpretation favored such a use of the Old-Testament 
material. There was no attempt to fix the historical sense of the 
Bible with precision. The deeper the reverence for the departed 
Lord and for the divine word, the greater the disposition to find him 
everywhere. Any thing else would have been unnatural for that time 
and for those men. 

4. It is obvious that we must distinguish between the biblical 
interpretation of the evangelists and apostles, and their authority as 
historians and teachers of ethics and religion. Paul’s expositions of 
justification by faith (Rom. i—viii.), of love as the essence of reli- 
gion (1 Cor. xiii.), and of Christian liberty (Gal. v.), are not less 
admirable because he does not write the Greek of Thucydides, or 
because he did not know the Copernican system, or because his 
exegesis is not conformed to scientific rules. Interpretation is as 
really a human and a modern science as astronomy or chemistry ; and 
to demand of the New-Testament writers that they. shall practise. the 
historical methods of our day is to wish to tear them from their sur- 
roundings, and strip them of their human naturalness. It is an equal 
injustice to undervalue their religious power because of their igno- 
rance of scientific methods, or to ascribe to them scientific knowledge 
because of the reverence we feel for them as religious teachers. We 
must accept the local setting of their teaching as a part of their 
human shape; and be content to take the spiritual essence of 
their thought, undisturbed by the peculiar forms which it received 
from the times. Here we are dealing with them only as interpreters 
of the Old Testament; and the only question to be answered is, how 
far they have given the sense of the passages they cite. 

The meaning of the Old Testament can be discovered only by the 
application of the rules of sound interpretation. The true reading 
of the Hebrew text must be fixed by the principles of Old-Testament 
textual criticism; the significations of the Hebrew words must be 
determined by the facts of Hebrew lexicography ; for the translation, 
we must have recourse to Hebrew grammar; and for the sense, we 
must depend on the science of Old-Testament exegesis, whose prin- 
ciples are derived from the study of the Old-Testament text. These 
principles are sufficiently well-known and clear to enable us, in most 
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cases, to determine the meaning of the Hebrew with reasonable 
certainty. The Old Testament is to be made its own interpreter. 
The Messianic passages, for example, that is, those which relate to 
the hope of Israel’s coming deliverance and blessedness, will always 
bear on their face not only their Messianic character, but also the 
particular nature and the extent of their Messianic expectation. 
Whether the promised glory is to be national or individual, political 
or religious or both, whether it is to be effected by a political mon- 
arch or in some other way, whether it is to occur in a short time 
or only after a long period, is determinable from the context with 
little less than certainty. The prophet, seer, or psalmist writes with 
no vagueness: he has in mind a definite picture, and describes it in 
clear words. There is no room, in the Old-Testament thought, for a 
double sense: such a thing is out of keeping with the tone of the 
predictions, even in the case of the Daniel-apocalypse, where, with 
all the symbolic material and allusional expressions, the main mean- 
ing is simple and clear. The hopes for their people that the prophets 
founded on their faith in God, and on their conception of the situa- 
tion and needs of the nation, were quite definite. They meant to 
say, and they did distinctly say, one thing ; and what that was, we may 
discover, and compare with it the New-Testament interpretation. 

In considering the New Testament dealing with the Old Testa- 
ment, we must distinguish between the spiritual thought and hopes 
of the prophets, and the local national form in which they were 
clothed. In point of fact, the prophets announced the complete 
restoration of the Israelitish nationality, with political power and 
glory, with religious leadership and general pre-eminence over the 
other nations. The idea of religious re-creation was always promi- 
nent, but it was never dissociated from the expectation of political 
regeneration. The nation was to be exemplary in obedience to the 
divine law; and by its enlightenment, its holiness, and its suffering, 
was to lead foreign nations to the truth, and be their recognized 
head. Now, politically, all these hopes were cruelly disappointed : 
the Israelitish nation went steadily down (with one brief stay, in the 
Maccabean period) till its extinction by the Romans. But the other 
side of the prophetic expectation was fulfilled in a very remarkable 
manner. Israel did become, through Jesus and Christianity, the 
religious teacher of the world; not in the way the prophets looked 
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for, but still in a very real way. Moreover, this religious victory was 
a direct result of the religious principles announced by the prophets. 
It was no accident that Christianity was the daughter of Judaism ; 
the deeper inner life of Israel ran its course according to a definite 
law, and flowered out into Christianity by the very principle of its 
being. History offers no grander picture than the religious life of 
Israel: the prophets, for four centuries or more, pouring out their 
souls in passionate longing for the ideal State, upbraiding, encoura- 
ging, denouncing, urging, dragging the nation with unflagging enthu- 
siasm and hopefulness towards a splendid future, in which political 
supremacy went hand in hand with ethical-religious purity; the slow 
but sure vanishing of the people’s political life as the centuries 
passed ; and finally, when the situation seemed hopeless, Christianity 
starting into life, the embodiment of the prophets’ religious longing, 
the realization, on a scale of which they had not dreamed, of the 
best that they had announced for their own people and for all the 
world. This is a harmony far more wonderful than the mechan- 
ical fulfilment of predictions respecting the life of the Messiah. The 
great miracle is Jesus himself as the fulfilment of the essential 
prophetic thought, not that this or that event of his life should have 





been literally predicted. Christianity is the complement and con- 
summation of the old Israelitism: this is the most striking fact that 
comes out from the comparison between the Old Testament and the 
New. —— This fulfilment is brought out in the New Testament, 
though in most cases by, or in connection with, a method of inter- 
pretation that cannot be called legitimate. The natural, historical 
interpretation seeming to them not to yield satisfactory results, the 
New-Testament writers spiritualize; but faulty exegesis is no great 
matter alongside of the power of their theme, and the inspiration 
of their pure and strong spiritual thought. 
We must judge the New-Testament writers by the strictest rules 
‘of grammatical and historical exposition. Nor can we pursue any 
other method with the Scriptural citations of him whose words are 
most sacred, —Jesus himself, the essence of whose life and utter- 
ances is truth. He who seized on the spiritual germ of the Old- 
Testament thought, and gave it living energy, who touched the core 
of man’s religious life, whose teaching was the pure reflection of his 
sustained communion with God, — does he also follow the hermeneu- 
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tical principles and share the hermeneutical opinions of his day? It 
is a question that can be answered only by an examination of his 
references to the Old Testament, in so far as we may suppose that he 
is correctly reported in the Gospels." We must compare them with 
the original passages interpreted according to what we hold to be 
the best canons of hermeneutical science. The comparison must be 
made with all caution, humility, and reverence ; but the science of 
hermeneutics must be the final authority, even if it should seem to us 
to come in conflict with him. To take any other position, out of 
reverence for his person, would be to deny his spirit, and forget his 
teaching ; to assume his interpretation of the Old Testament to be 
final authority, is to assume that which can be proved only by investi- 
gation. The Bible itself nowhere teaches that a holy man, sent with 
a message from God, or a son of God, the embodiment of the divine, 
would be lifted above the ordinary conditions of human life. It must 
not be forgotten, that we are dealing with the visible phenomena of 
the Master’s human life, not with the mystery of his personality. 
The physical, social, and intellectual conditions of the life of Jesus 
were those of the first century of our era, in Palestine. Because he 
lived then and there, he spoke Aramaic instead of Hebrew or Greek, 
he grew up in a certain intellectual atmosphere, he adopted a certain 
mode of life, his teaching assumed a certain outward shape, he 
attacked certain vices, he gathered about him a certain circle of 
friends and disciples. As an individual man, he had of necessity a 
definite, restricted intellectual outfit and outlook; and these could be 
only those of his day and generation. To think of him as acquainted 
with modern science, or rather with perfect science, is to destroy his 
human individuality, and go in the teeth of the record. If he did 
not know the day of consummation (Matt. xxiv. 36), why should he 
be supposed to know the science of the criticism of the Old Testa- 





1 In some cases, his words appear to have been added to and colored by the oral 
tradition. To mention one example: a comparison between Matt. xii. 39, 40, and Luke 
xi. 29, 30, makes it probable that Jesus himself said only that Jonah was a sign to the 
Ninevites by his preaching ; and the tradition added the parallel between the prophet’s 
three days’ stay in the fish’s belly, and the abode of the Son of man for the same period 
in the heart of the earth. Such expansions of his words may often have been made 
unconsciously ; we must judge in each case whether it is probable that this process of 
coloring has taken place. 
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nent, which began to exist centuries after his death? As teacher 
f spiritual truth, sent from God and full of God, he is universal: 
5 logician and critic, he belongs to his own times. We may safely 
‘ppeal to him for support when we say that true reverence for his 
serson and teaching is not incompatible with the most thorough and 
ndependent investigation of his words. His own test of discipleship 
8 oneness of spirit with him, not formal recognition and laudation 
‘Matt. vii. 21). If the question were of the date and authorship 
fa psalm (Matt. xxii. 43), can we doubt that he would say, Follow 
he teaching of sound science, and not the Jewish tradition? 

As to the critical upinions of the New-Testament writers, there 
8. no reason to doubt that they were those of the Jews of the time 
‘nearly what is now known as the Christian traditional view). Ac- 
‘ording to the Talmud,’ the Pentateuch was written by Moses (except 
he eight last verses, which were added by Joshua); the books of 
oshua, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, the twelve Minor Prophets, Daniel, 
tzra, Nehemiah, by the men whose names they bear (except that 
he five last verses of Joshua were added by Eleazar and Phinehas); 
samuel, by Samuel, Gad, and Nathan; the Psalms, by David, Adam, 
Welchizedek, Abraham, Moses, Heman, Jeduthun, Asaph, and the 
hree sons of Korah; Proverbs, Song of Songs, Ecclesiastes, by 
jolomon; Ruth, by Samuel; Lamentations, by Jeremiah; Esther, 
Ὑ the men of the Great Synagogue ; Chronicles, by Ezra. This, in 
reneral, was doubtless the received opinion in the first century,? and 
nust have been held by the New-Testament writers. Nobody then 
loubted that Moses wrote the Pentateuch, and David the psalms 
vhich are ascribed to him in the titles; it had not occurred to any 
We have no occasion, however, 





nan to examine such questions. 
o take this critical view into consideration here; for, in the first 
lace, the New-Testament textual and hermeneutical manner of 
lealing with the Old Testament (with which alone we are here con- 
erned) is not materially affected by questions of date and author- 
hip; and, in the second place, if the New-Testament writers hold 





1 Baba Bathra 14>, Makkoth 119, Menahoth 308, 

2 There were discussions in the schools, throughout the first century, as to the 
anonicity of certain books, especially Song of Songs and Ecclesiastes; but this does 
ot seem to have affected the question of authorship. 
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the traditional critical opinions of their time, and if these opinions 
should not agree with the results of scientific inquiry, their credit and 
authority as religious teachers is no way thereby impugned: we must 
take their critical method, as we take their exegetical, as the local 
framework of their real thought. It was clearly not their purpose to 
teach either exegesis or criticism. 

5. Formulas of Quotation. — A tabulation and discussion of the 
formulas by which the quotations are introduced would be useful if 
it should throw special light on the estimation in which the New-Tes- 
tament writers held the Hebrew Scriptures, and the use they made 
of them. But this is not the case. We know, from the general tone 
of the New Testament, that it regards the Old Testament, as all Jews 
then did, as the revealed and inspired word of God, and clothed with 
his authority. We know that the New Testament accepts the current 
opinion of the time as to the authorship of the various Hebrew 
books. On these points we get no new light from a detailed examin- 
ation of the formulas. We get as little light on the question, 
whether the Old-Testament passages are cited as direct predictions, 
or authoritative divine utterances, respecting the persons, events, 
rules, or propositions, in connection with which they are quoted ; or 
whether these last are regarded only as illustrations of the Old-Testa- 
ment word. This question must be decided from thé context in 
every case ; and it is not till we have settled it from general consid- 
erations that we can determine definitely what the significance of the 
formula is. Thus, the apparently simple expression, “that it might 
be fulfilled,” in Matt. i. 22, has been variously understood. Palfrey 
(Fudaism and Christianity) holds that it indicates only an applica- 
tion, by the Evangelist, of Isaiah’s words to an event different from 
that of which the prophet used them; Alford (Greek Testament) 
thinks it beyond doubt that the expression denotes, in the mind of 
the Evangelist, a direct and literal prediction by Isaiah; in the opin- 
ion of Turpie (Zhe New-TZestament View of the Old), what is in- 
volved is “a certain connection between this last-mentioned matter 
and that mentioned before.” 

It seems impossible to lay down any universal rule for the mean- 
ing of the formulas. Surenhusius’ attempt to find for each New- 
Testament formula a corresponding Talmudical, and to assign a 
definite significance to each, is generally admitted to be unsuccessful ; 
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his precise rabbinical definitions are not warranted by the facts, and, 
if they were, it would be unsafe to assume that the New Testament 
everywhere employs the scientific expressions of the schools. Pal- 
frey endeavors to show,' from classic, Syriac, and Jewish writings, 
that the common practice of that time was to cite as fulfilment what 
was regarded as only illustration. If this could be shown for the 
Talmud, it might help us to form a canon of interpretation for the 
New Testament. But the same uncertainty exists in the quotations 
of the Talmud as in those of the New Testament. We cannot 
transfer our feeling to those times, and say, that, because we should 
have cited a later fact merely as an illustration of the principle con- 
tained in an earlier, therefore this was the procedure of Jews of the 
four or five first centuries. On the contrary, it may well be that they 
looked on many things in the Scripture as predictions that we should 
treat differently. 

It may be regarded as probable, that the New-Testament concep- 
tion of the relation of the quotation to its original is the current 
Jewish one of the day, and must be gathered from a wide reading of 
the literature ; we must be guided by sympathy with the feeling of the 
writers, rather than by definitions that we may attach to the formulas. 
The choice of a particular formula in the New Testament is deter- 
mined, not according to any rigorous system of scientific use, but 
by the natural proprieties of the discourse. The differences between 
various expressions, such as, “that it might be fulfilled,” “thus it is 
written,” “this is he that was spoken of by the prophet,” “ the Scrip- 
ture says,” will be found to be rather rhetorical than logical ; and the 
tone of the passage will commonly enable us to determine whether 
or not the Old-Testament word is cited as a prediction. 

Those who wish to examine the formulas in detail are referred to 
the works of Surenhusius, Davidson, and Turpie, mentioned below 
in the list of books: Turpie gives the statistics at wearisome length, 
Surenhusius cites the Talmudical parallels, and Davidson makes some 
judicious remarks on the classification of formulas. 





1 See his learned and attractive discussions in his “ Lowell Lectures on the Evi- 
dences of Christianity,” vol. ii.; and his “ Relation between Judaism and Christianity,” 


PP. 17-33- 
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832. CHARACTERS OF THE QUOTATIONS IN THE SEVERAL 
NEW-TESTAMENT BOOKS. 


While the whole body of New-Testament quotations has certain 
general characteristics, such as are above described (§§ 1, 2), each 
book shows peculiarities in its citations, depending on its subject- 
matter (whether narration, argument, or exhortation), the style and 
aim of the author (whether these lead him to cite literally or freely), 
and his linguistic relations (whether he cites the Greek or the Ara- 
maic version). These will appear in the examination of the various 
passages, but may here be briefly named and classified. The books 
divide themselves naturally into the following groups: the Gospels ; 
the Acts; the Epistles of Paul; the Catholic and Pastoral Epistles ; 
the Apocalypse. 


The Gospels. — The quotations by the Evangelists themselves, 
relating to the life of Christ, are all from the Prophets and Psalms, 
except Luke ii. 23, 24, from Exod. xiii. 2; Lev. xii. 8 (offering of 
doves on the birth of a child); and perhaps Jno. xix. 36, from Exod. 
xii. 46 (“a bone of him shall not be broken”). The citations from 
the Law, with the above exceptions, are in the course of legal and 
ethical discussions by Jesus ; and the mass of his quotations also are 
from the Prophets and Psalms. 

This fact, in contrast with Paul’s appeals to the Pentateuch (see 
below), may be taken to indicate that the Evangelists represent the 
popular, or unlearned, conception of the Messiah, as he was held to 
be portrayed in the Prophets and Psalms. The events of his life 
which are considered to correspond to Old-Testament passages are 
simply marked as proof that he was the fulfilment of the Messianic 
predictions. The Evangelists (with a partial exception in the case 
of John) are purely biographers, not trained in rabbinical methods 
of reasoning, and only concerned to note with objective simplicity 
the facts in the Messiah’s career. The following table will show their 
relations to one another in respect to the material of quotation : — 


Peculiar to Matthew: i. 23, ii. 6, ii. 15, ii. 18, ii, 23, iv. 15, 16, viii. 17, ix. 13 
(and xii. 7), xii, 18-21, xiii, 35, xvi. 27, xviii. 16, xxi. 16, xxvii.9, 10. 15 
Peculiar to Mark: ix. 48. . ᾿ . . δ : ἡ 7 . οὐ i 
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Peculiar to Luke: i. 17, ii. 23, ii. 24, iv. 18, το, xxii. 37, xxiii. 46. a - 6 
Peculiar to John: fi. 17, vi. 31, vi. 45, vii. 38, viii. 17, x. 34, xii. 38, xiii. 18, 
XV. 25, xix. 24, xix. 36, xix. 37 . 2 ᾿ . ἕ - ὃ 
Peculiar to Matthew and Mark: xiii. 14, 15 (iv. 12), xv. 4 (vii. 10), xv. 8, 9 
(vii. 6, 7), xix. 4 (x. 6), xix. 5 (x. 7, 8), xix. 7 (x. 4), xxi. 42 (xii. το, 11), 
xxii. 32 (xii, 26), xxvi. 31 (xiv. 27), xxvi. 38 (xiv. 34), xxvii. 46 (xv. 34) . ΤΙ 
Peculiar to Matthew and Luke: iv. 4 (iv. 4), iv. 6 (iv. το, 11), iv. 7 (iv. 12), 

iv. τὸ (iv. 8) ᾿ ᾿ ‘ Ξ : ἢ ‘i ‘ : ᾿ ‘ ‘ 
Peculiar to Matthew and John: xxi. αὶ (xii. 14, 15), xxvii. 35 (xix.24). ond ἐδ 
Peculiar to Matthew, Mark, and Luke: xi. τὸ (i. 2; i. 17, and vii. 27), XV. 4, 

and xix. 18, 19 (vii. 10, and x. 19; xviii. 20) [two quotations], xix. 19, 

and xxii. 39 (xii. 31; «. 27), xxi. 13 (xi. 17; xix. 46) [two quotations], 

xxi. 33 (xii. 2; xx. 9), xxi. 42 (xii. 10, 11; xx. 17), xxii. 24 (xii. 19; 

xx. 28), xxii. 37 (xii. 29, 30; x. 27), xxii. 44 (xii. 36; xx. 42, 43), xxiv. 

(xiii.; xvii., xxi.) : ὗ 5 : ᾿ ᾿ 7 : 3 Ε τ ἢ 
Common to Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John: iii. 3 (i. 3; iii. 4-6; i. 23), 

xiii. 14, 15 (iv. 12; vili. 10; xii. 40), xxi. 9, and xxiii. 38 (xi. 9; xix. 38; 

xii. 13) ὃ ᾿ oa: τᾧ Ἢ 9 . ἕ eo Juke ᾿ « 3 
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The Synoptics, as appears from the table, are to be put by them- 
selves into a sub-group; they are nearer to one another, in their 
material of quotations, than any one of them is to John. They 
further differ from the Fourth Gospel in the literalness of their cita- 
tions. The resemblance in material between Matthew and Mark, 
again, is greater than that between them and Luke. The relations of 
the Synoptics to the versions are various (see below, under each). 

Matthew cites generally, possibly always, from an Aramaic ver- 
sion. The passages in which he is identical with the Septuagint are 
mostly of so simple a character that the Aramaic may easily have 
agreed with the latter (see Matt. iv. 4, iv. 6, xxi. 9, 13, 16, 42); in 
some cases, as Matt. xiii. 14, 15, this is less likely, though not impos- 
sible. Supposing an original Aramaic Matthew, its citatians would 
appear in our present Gospel as translations from Aramaic into 
Greek ; but then, we are not sure of the extent of the original Mat- 
thew, nor is it unlikely that the Greek translator would sometimes 
adopt the Septuagint form of a citation. Of the quotations 
proper in this Gospel, about ten, or one-fourth of the whole, are made 
by the Evangelist himself; the rest belong to Jesus, except three, of 
which two are made by the Jews, and one by John the Baptist. 
The citations of the Evangelist (i. 23, il. 15, ii. 18, ii. 23, iv. 15, τό, 
viii. 17, xii. 18-21, xiii. 35, xxi. 5, xxvii. 9, 10) are all intended to 
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prove the Messiahship of Jesus, and they are all characterized by a 
mechanical literalness, especially those that are peculiar to him: he 
alone finds in the Old Testament the birth from a virgin, the return 
from Egypt, the lamentation over the Bethlehem children, the refer- 
ence to the abode of Jesus in Nazareth and his preaching in Galilee, 
his bearing of men’s bodily diseases, his desire to avoid popular 
disturbances, his habit of teaching by parables, and the purchase of 
the potter’s field ; in all these cases he passes over the broad spirit- 
ual meaning of the Old Testament, in order to seize on some local, 
unimportant point of connection which he supposes to exist between 
the Scripture and the life of the Christ. His naively mechanical 
method of citation stands in striking contrast with the profound 
spirituality of Jesus’ own treatment of the Jewish Scriptures. See 
especially the opening section, chapters i., ii., though the examples 
are by no means confined to this section, but are found throughout 
the book. 

Mark himself cites only two texts (i. 2, 3), both relating to John 
the Baptist, of which the first is quoted in Matthew by Jesus, and the 
second by John. He thus prefers to exhibit simply the life cf Jesus, 
his acts and words, without specially pointing out his Messianic char- 
acter. Mark’s citations often agree with those of Matthew; though 
he is, as a rule, freer, less literal than the latter. In one case (i. 2) 
he seems to follow an Aramaic version, and may possibly have done 
so in others; but he generally cites from the Septuagint. 

Luke decidedly follows the Septuagint, yet appears in several pas- 
sages (i. 17, iv. 8, vii. 27, xxii. 37, xxili. 46), to be influenced by the 
Aramaic, guided, probably, in such cases, by a traditional form of 
the quoted text. The short passages above mentioned may have 
come to-Luke from Palestinian sources, and fixed in an Aramaic 
form which he rendered into Greek, while for the most part he took 
his material directly from the Septuagint. He himself makes only 
three direct references to the Old Testament ; two in explanation of 
the consecration-offering (ii. 23, 24), and one respecting John the 
Baptist (iii. 4-6). Like Mark, and unlike Matthew, he is not a Messi- 
anic commentator. 








He holds himself less strictly to the original 
than the other Synoptics, allowing himself sometimes considerable 
freedom in citation (see i. 17, and perhaps iv. 18, 19); he is less of a 
chronicler, and more of an historian, with effort at literary form. —— 
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Of the quotations peculiar to him, two (i. 17, comparison between 
John and Elijah, by the Angel Gabriel ; and ii. 23, 24, consecration- 
offering) may be set down to his desire for historical fulness ; one 
(iv. 18, 19, Jesus’ mission to the poor and distressed), to his purpose 
to bring out the humanitarian side of the work of the Christ; one 
(xxii. 46, “ Father, into thy hands I commit my spirit”) presents 
the last moment of Jesus in a calmer, more trustful aspect, in con- 
trast with the cry of anguish found in Matthew and Mark; and one 
(xxii. 37, “he was reckoned with transgressors”) offers nothing 
special. Occasionally, as in iii. 4-6, he is much fuller than the other 
Synoptics. 

Fohn stands apart from the other Evangelists in materials and 
manner of citation. He has only two quotations in common with 
Matthew alone, and three in common with all the Synoptics. 
He deals very freely with the Old-Testament (Septuagint) text (see 
li. 17, Vi. 45, Vil. 38, xiii. 18, xix. 36); concerned only with the 
substance, he is not careful of verbal exactness. At the same 
time he resembles Matthew in his anxiety to find literal parallels 
between the Old Testament and the life of Jesus, though he goes his 
own way in the selection of points of contact, in accordance with 
his different conception of the Christ; see the little group of cita- 
tions in xix. 24, 36, 37, especially xix. 24, where the other Evangel- 
ists mention the fact (the dividing of the garments by lot at the 
cross), but John alone sees in it the fulfilment of a prediction. 
He follows the Septuagint (except apparently in xix. 37), as was 
natural in one writing for a non-Jewish public. 











εἴς takes its citations (with a single exception, xiii. 47) from the 
Septuagint. They occur in the speeches of Peter, Stephen, Paul, and 
James, and in the narrative of the eunuch. Those of Peter (except 
i. 20, referring to Judas) and James, and most of Paul’s, are Messi- 
anic, and are characterized by the same neglect of the Old-Testa- 
ment historical relations which we find in the Gospels. Stephen’s 
speech (vii.) is simply an historical sketch, and says nothing of fulfil- 
ment of predictions ; and so, in part, is Paul’s address at Antioch 
(xiii.), but the latter falls into a line of rabbinical exegesis, like that 
which he gives in his Epistles. 
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The hermeneutical character of Faud’s quotations naturally varies 
somewhat with the nature of their subject-matter. In the hortatory 
parts of his epistles, the citations are commonly literal and simple: 
there is no occasion for exegesis. But where he has a thesis to 
establish from the Old Testament (especially in Galatians and 
Romans), he employs without stint the forced and spiritualizing 
interpretations of the time. He finds the materials of his arguments 
not only in the Prophets and Psalms, but also in the Pentateuch. 
We may consider this the learned treatment of the Messianic ques- 
tion, in contrast with the Gospels and the Acts, which confine them- 
selves to noting accordances between the Old Testament and the 
Messianic times. The Pentateuch stands comparatively at a great 
distance from the events of the Gospel history; it contains no such 
direct predictions of Israel’s glory as the Prophets, and it is only by 
allegorizing and sharp verbal references that a definite Messianic 
teaching can be got from it. Paul’s methodical exposition (see 
Rom. iv. and Gal. iii., iv.) was probably taken from the school-teaching 
of the Jerusalem doctors ; he and they were forced, by the necessities 
of a long-drawn-out argument, into a thoroughly arbitrary style of exe- 
gesis.? Paul almost always cites after the Septuagint. Kautzsch 
(De V. T. Locis a Paul. Ap. allegatis) maintains that he follows this 
version in every case (that is, that he does not refer to the Hebrew 
immediately); but in a few familiar and proverbial passages (see 





Rom. viil. 33, ix. 17, Xl. 14, xi. 35 3 1 Cor. iii. 19, xv. 34), where it 
is very hard to explain his words from the Greek version, it is more 
natural to suppose that he cites, not the Hebrew, but an Aramaic 
translation. 


The Catholic and Pastoral Epistles have no elaborate argument ; 
their quotations (made from the Septuagint) are usually ethical and 
simple. James’s treatment (ii. 21-24) of the question of Abraham’s 
justification is not at all rabbinical; his inference from the facts 
(namely, that Abraham’s faith was not made perfect till he had 
offered Isaac on thé altar) is hardly sound, but his method is histor- 





' It is difficult to say why there is no citation in the New Testament of Gen. xlix. 
10 (Shiloh), or Num. xxiv. 17 (Balaam’s Star of Jacob), both of which are interpreted 
Messianically in Onkelos; there is perhaps an allusion to the Genesis-passage in 
Rev. v. 5. ᾿ 
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ical, without forced verbal exegesis or spiritualizing. He represents 
the non-scholastic Jewish Bible-learning. Jude cites from the apoc- 
ryphal book of Enoch. 


Hebrews is distinguished by its unbridled spiritualizing interpreta- 
tion and arbitrary Messianic exegesis; it shows an entire disregard 
of the connection of thought of the Old Testament (see, for in- 
stance, ii. 13), and in one passage (x. 5—10) reverses the sense of the 
original. Its dogmatic material differs from that of Paul: it confines 
itself to the Old-Testament portraiture of Jesus as the glorified High- 
priest, and knows nothing of the Pauline justification by faith ; but 
its hermeneutical method, like his, is rabbinical, and to some extent 
Philonic. Its lofty and inspiring religious thought is violently con- 
nected with the Old Testament by an unsound exegesis. It also 
follows the Septuagint, in one case (i. 6) citing from it a passage 
which is not found in the Hebrew. 





The Apocalypse, while it has no direct quotations, has adopted a 
great many Old-Testament expressions, commonly after the Septua- 
gint. Such traces of exegesis as appear (chiefly in i—iii.) are in the 
ordinary unscholastic Jewish manner of the time. It seems to have 
drawn some of its material from the Book of Enoch. 


§4. LIST OF WORKS. 


1. Many commentaries contain remarks on quotations; the following 
may be specially mentioned : — 
JEROME. 
GRoTIUS. 
Frip. SPANHEIM: Dudia Evangelica (on Matt. i—v.). Geneva, 1639. 
ALFORD’S Greek Testament. 
FRIEDRICH BLEEK on Hebrews. 
Franz DELITzscH on Hebrews. 
H. A. W. Meyer: Commentar iiber das Neue Testament. GOttingen, 
1876-1883. 
J. J. S. PEROWNE on the Psalms. 
HENGSTENBERG’S Christology of the Old Testament. 
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2. For Talmudical illustrations : — 

Joun LicutFoot: Hore Hebraice et Talmudice. A convenient edi- 
tion of Lightfoot is that of Pitman (London, 1823), of which the 
Hore form vols. xi. and xii. 

Cur. ScHOTIGEN: Hor. Heb. et Talm. Dresden and Leipzig, 1732. 
Intended as a supplement to Lightfoot. 

J.G. Meuscuen: Movum Test. ex Talmude, etc., llustratum. Leipzig, 
1736. A brief compend, chiefly from Lightfoot and Schéttgen. 

J. G. WETSTEIN: Novum Testamentum. Amsterdam, 1752. 

Tuomas Ropinson: The Evangelists and the Mishna. London, 1859. 

E. SoLowEyczyk: Die Bibel, der Talmud, und das Evangelium 
(translation by M. Griinwald from the French.) Leipzig, 1877. 


3. Works specially on quotations : — 
FRANCIS JUNIUS: Sacrorum Parallelorum Libri Tres. Heidelberg, 
1610; and Geneva, 1607, 1613. 


J. Drusius: Parallela Sacra. Franecker, 1594, and in the Critici Sacri, 
viii. 2, 1-56; Amsterdam, 1698. 

Gives thirteen excellent canons of quotation, and short but valuable 
annotations, and holds that the New-Testament writers cited from an 
Aramaic version; this last fact he infers from Matt. xxvii. 46, but seems 
to make no use of it in his discussion. 


Jacop ALTING: Parallelismus Testimoniorum Vet. Test. que citantur 
zn Novo, in his Works, vol. ii. Amsterdam, 1685. 
Examines forty passages, up to Matt. xii. 42. 


ANDREAS KESLER: Disputatio de Dictorum Vet. Test. in Novo allega- 
tione, quam sub Presidio Foh. Majoris publice defendit. Jena, 
1627. Printed also in Theod. Hakspan’s Disputationum Theologi- 
carum et Philologicarum sylloge, and in Rhenferd’s Syntagma Dis- 
sertationum de Stilo N. T. 

Treats of the citations, the authors cited and citing, and the formulas 
and hermeneutical principles of citation. 


Louis CAPPELLUS: Questio de Locis Parallis Vet. et Nov. Test., appen- 
dix to his Critica Sacra. Amsterdam, 1650; and Halle, 1775-86. 


MEvcuior: Parallelismus Locorum Vet. Test. in Nov. Citatorum; in 
his Works, vol. i. Herborn, 1693. 
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WILHELM SURENHUSIUS: MwWNN DD, sive Βίβλος καταλλαγῆς, 72 guo 
secundum Veterum Theologorum Hebreorum Formulas allegandi 
et Modos interpretandi conciliantur loca ex V.in N. T. allegata. 
Amsterdam, 1713. 

The first book explains the formulas of quotation of the rabbis; the 
second, their modes of quotation and exposition; the third, their modes 
and formulas of interpretation; the fourth, their modes of explaining 
genealogies; the fifth is devoted to an examination of the New-Testa- 
ment quotations. Surenhusius attempts to show that every New-Tes- 
tament formula corresponds to a rabbinical, and has a definite meaning; 
and, as the title of his book indicates, undertakes to bring all the quota- 
tions into harmony with the Old Testament, for which purpose he thinks 
it lawful to use rabbinical methods of interpretation. 


J. C. IseLius: Examen Locorum Vet. Test.in Evangeliis citatorumt, 
ecorumgue contra Iudeorum Strophas et Cavillas Defensio, Basle, 
1716. 


CHRISTOPHOR SONNTAG: Dissertationes de Allegatis Apocryphis. Al- 
torf, 1716. 
Examines the Gospels, Acts, Romans, and Corinthians, and denies 
that they contain quotations from apocryphal books. 


STEENBUCH: Dissertatio de Christo Veteris in Novo Faderis interprete, 
Hafniae, 1717. 


WiLtiaM Wuiston: Ax Essay towards restoring the True Text of the 
Old Testament, and for vindicating the Citations made thence in 
the New Testament. London, 1722. 

Attempts to amend the Old-Testament text after the New-Testament 
quotations, on the ground that the genuine Hebrew and Septuagint texts 
of the New-Testament times have since been corrupted. Learned, and 
full of interesting matter, but based on a false view. 


Gramm: Dissertatio de Versione Greca V. T. allegatione in N. T. 
Hafniae, 1722. 


Conrap SCHRAMM: Dissertatio de Dictis V. T. in N. T. repetitis. 
Helmstadt, 1723. 


P, GRUNENBERG: Specimen guorundam Locorum ex V. T. a@ Sacris 
Auctoribus in N. T. allegatorum. Rostock, 1725. 
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Martin Frisius: Demtonstratio Exegetica de nonnullis valde Notatu 
Dignis Modis quibus V. T. in N. allegatur, pariterque de Greca 
Septuaginta Interpretum Versione, guatenus in Novo Federe in- 
terdum citatur. WHamburg, 1730. 


FRANCIS WOKEN: Harmonia V. et N. 7. quoad Dicta ex illo in hoc 
cttata. Leipzig, 1730. 


C, F. Bauer: Diésputatio pro Veritate Allegatione Christi, contra 
Hypothesin quasi Textus V. T. ab ipso in N.T. pro sese allegati 
nec possent nec deberent de codem tott intelligt, obstante Verborum 
ac Rerum Tortura. Wittenberg, 1743. 


J. G. Carpzov: Critica Sacra, pp. 846 ff. Leipzig, 1748. 
Refutation of Whiston. 


J. G. Guruitt: Drssertationes If. de Locis Prophetarum Minorum in 
N. T. Laudatis. Leipzig, 1778. 


Imm. HOFFMANN: Demounstratio Evangelica per ipsum Scripturarum 
Consensum in Oraculis ex V. T. in Δ, allegatis Declarata, ed., 
T. G. Hegelmaier. Tiibingen, 1773-82. 


RanbDOLPH: The Prophecies and other Texts cited in the N.T. compared 
with the Hebrew Original and with the Septuagint Version, with 
Votes. Oxford, 1782. 


F. C. CurpEs: Déssertatio de Allegationis et Allusionis Natura. Viteb, 
1788. 


Ueber. die Citationen des A. T. in den Evangelien und der Afpostel- 
geschichte, in Eichhorn’s Allgemeine Bibliothek der biblischen 
Literatur, ii. 948. Leipzig, 1788-1801. 


J. C. R. EcKERMANN: Evklérung der merkw. Stelien des N. T. worin 
das A. T. angefiihrt und erklirt wird; in Dess. Theolog. Bei- 
trige, i., ii. 3. 


Henry OwEn: The Modes of Quotation used by the Evangelical 
Writers explained and vindicated, London, 1789. 
Holds that the quotations are almost entirely from the Septuagint. 


M. C. L. CAMERER: Nach welchem Texte wird das A. T. in dem N. 
angefiihrt, in Dess. Theolog. und Krit. Versuche. Stuttgart, 1794. 
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RALPH CHURTON: Sermon on the Quotations in the O. T; in his edition 
of the Works of Dr. Thomas Townson. 1810 [Oxford Ὁ]. 


L. Ὁ. Cramer: De Bibliologia in Sacris N. T. Libris proposita, Comm. 
LZ, Leipzig, 1822. Also, Zimmermann: Monatsschrift, iv. 464, 
Vv. 220. 


ANDREWS Norton, on the quotations in Hebrews and Paul’s Epistles, 
in his review of Moses Stuart’s Commentary on Hebrews, in the 
Christian Examiner, vol. v. p. 37. Boston, 1828. 

An instructive discussion of the principles and objects of New-Tes- 
tament quotation. 


J. C. C. Dépxe: Hermeneutik der neutestamentlichen Schriftsteller, i. 
Leipzig, 1829. 


A. T. HARTMANN: Die enge Verbindung des Alten Testaments mit dem 
Neuen aus rein biblischem Standpunkte entwickelt, pp. 616-630. 
Hamburg, 1831. 


Ε΄ BLEEK: Einige Bemerkungen tiber die dogmatische Benutzung alttest. 
Ausspriiche im N. 7.., und deren normative Bedeutung fiir die 
christlichen Ausleger, mit besonderer Bezichung auf Heb. 7. 5-13 5 
in the Theolog. Studien und Kritiken, 1835, 2. 


A. THoLuck: Das A. T.im NV. T., Beilage i. to his Comm. on Hebrews. 
Hamburg, 1836. 
Examines the principles of New-Testament quotation, with special 
reference to the defence of the citations in Hebrews. 


E. G. GRINFIELD: ovum Testamentum Grecum, Editio Hellenistica. 
London, 1843. 

Takes the New Testament verse by verse, setting under each verse 

illustrative words and sentences and citations from the Septuagint. 


J. G. Patrrey: The Relation between Fudaism and Christianity illus- 
trated in Notes on the Passages in the N. T. containing Quotations 
Sfrom or References to the Old. Boston, 1854. 

Maintains that the New-Testament writers cite the Old-Testament 
passages, not as predictions of Christianity, but as declarations which 
receive new illustrations in Christianity. Full of valuable matter. 
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SAMUEL DavIpsoNn: Quotations from the Old Testament in the New ; 
in Horne’s Introduction, roth ed., vol. ii. part i. chaps. 28-32. Lon- 
don, 1856. 
List of quotations, with brief foot-notes, and an excellent discussion 
of general principles. 
Davidson’s remarks on quotations in his Biblical Criticism, vol. i. 
chap. 21, are of little value. 


R. Ὁ. ANGER: Ratio gua Loci V. T. in Evangelio Matthai laudantur, 
guid valeat ad illustrandum huius Evangeliit Originem gueritur. 
Partic. i-iii. Leipzig, 1861. 


A. F. Kaurzscu: De V. T. Locis a Paulo Apostolo allegatis. Leipzig, 
1869. 
Seeks to show that all of Paul’s quotations are from the Septuagint; 
has a careful and scholarly examination of the texts. 


D. M. TurpPie: The Old Testament in the New. London, 1868. 





: The New-Testament View of the Old. London, 1872. 

The first of these works discusses the source of the text of the quo- 
tations ; the second, the formulas of quotation. They contain much good 
material, treated, for the most part, in an unscientific way. In a third 
volume, which has not yet appeared, the author purposes dealing with the 
exegetical side of the subject. 


Ericu Haupt: 2216 alttest. Citate in den vier Evangelien. Colberg, 
1871. 

EpuarD BOHL: Forschungen nach einer Volksbibel zur Zeit Fesu, und 
deren Zusammenhang mit der Septuaginta-Uebersetzung. Vienna, 
1873. 

Attempts to show that there existed, in the first century of our era, a 
written Syrian Bible, or Aramaic version of the Old Testament, which 
was based on, and nearly identical with, the Septuagint, and from which 
the New-Testament writers make their citations. 





: Die A.Tlichen Citate1m N. T. Vienna, 1878. 

Application of the above theory to the citations. Contains much fresh 
and valuable remark, with strict examination of the texts; but the hypoth- 
esis is pushed beyond bounds. 
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A. KUENEN: The New Test. and the Old Test. Prophecy; chapters 13 
and 14 of his “ Prophets and Prophecy in Israel.” English trans- 
lation, London, 1877. ᾿ 

Examines the New-Testament citations grammatically and exegetic- 
ally; and maintains that the allegorical interpretation in the New Testa- 
ment was a necessary accompaniment of the development of the new 
religion out of the old. 


JAMEs SCOTT:. Principles of N. T. Quotation established and applied 
to Biblical Criticism, and specially to the Gospels and Pentateuch. 
Edinburgh, 1877. 

Vindication of the New-Testament quotations, with a comparison 
between them and those of ecclesiastical and classical writers. 


ὃς. TEXTS AND EDITIONS. 


The following is the text-material here used : — 

HEBREW: Hahn, with the Baer-Delitzsch editions of Genesis, Isaiah, 
Job, Psalms; De Rossi’s Variz Lectiones, and Kennicott’s Biblia 
Hebraica. 

SEPTUAGINT, Codex Vaticanus ; Facsimile, ed. by Vercellone and Cozza. 
Rome, 1869-81. And Tischendorf’s 6th ed., with collation of the 
Vatican facsimile, the Codex Alexandrinus, and the’ Codex Sinaiti- 
cus, by E. Nestle. 

, Codex Alexandrinus: Facsimile, ed. by Baber.. London, 

1816-21. The facsimile now in process of publication by the 

Trustees of the British Museum I have not had access to. 

: Holmes and Parsons. Oxford, 1798-1827. 

, Genesis: ed. of De Lagarde. Leipzig, 1868. 

ORIGEN’s Hexapla: ed. of Field. Oxford, 1875 [1867-75]. 

Tarcums: Buxtorf’s Biblia Rabbinica, and the London Polyglot. 

, Prophets and Hagiographa: ed. of De Lagarde. Leipzig, 1872 
and 1873. 

Syriac, Peshitto: London Polyglot, and ed. of Samuel Lee (Old Test.). 
London, 1823. 

LATIN VuLGATE: ed. of Tischendorf. Leipzig, 1873. 

New TESTAMENT, Greek: text of Westcott and Hort. Cambridge and 
London, 1881. With comparison of Tischendorf’s 8th ed. Leip- 
zig, 18609. 

, Syriac, Peshitto: London Polyglot, and Bagster’s ed. 

; , Curetonian. London, 1858. 
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MATTHEW. 
MATT. i. 23: ISA. vii. 14. 


feb. “ Behold, the young woman shall conceive [or, 
is with child], and shall bear a son, and shall call his 
name Immanuel.” 

Sept. “ Behold, the virgin shall conceive, and bear a 
son, and thou shalt call his name Emmanuel.” 

Matt. “ Behold, the virgin shall conceive, and bear 
a son, and they shall call his name Emmanuel.” 


sa. vii. ται ἭΔ}, WW ANP! 13 ΠῚ min neon man 

Sept.: dod ἡ παρθένος ἐν γαστρὶ λῆμψεται καὶ τέξεται viov, καὶ καλεσεις τὸ ὄνομα 
αὑτοῦ ᾿Εμμανουῆλ. , 

Matt.: Identical with Seft., except ἔξει for λήμψεται, and plur. καλέσουσιν for 
sing. καλέσεις, Alex. Sept., ἔξει, probably after Matthew. 


The rendering “ virgin” is inadmissible (see notes on “x? below). 
The Hebrew has a separate word for “virgin ;” and the Greek ver- 
sions, other than the Septuagint, here translate by “ young woman.” 
The three participles, “conceive,” “bear,” “call,” seem to be in the 
same time; and “shall conceive” is therefore better than “is with 
child,” which, however, is quite possible. According to the Masoretic 


vowel-pointing, the word for “call” is either 3d sing. fem. perfect, 
1 
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or fem. participle (“shall call”), or 2d sing. fem. perfect (“shalt 
call”): and, as the sentence is not an address to the “ young 
woman,” the rendering must be “shall call;” but a slight change 
in the pointing will give the masc., “thou shalt call,” which would 
then be an address to the king, and the “young woman” would 
most naturally be understood to be his wife; in that case, however, 
the child would not be Hezekiah, since, according to the text 
(2 Kings xvi. 2, xviii. 2), he was nine years old when his father 
ascended the throne. This rendering is favored by the similar pas- 
sage Gen. xvi. 11, and is adopted by all the Greek versions; but 
the connection seems rather to favor the participial translation given 
above. The evangelist, citing the Septuagint from memory, or pur- 
posely modifying it, or following some current oral Aramaic version 
which understood the expression to be indefinite, renders “they shall 
call” (so Peshitto-Syriac, “his name shall be called”). The Aramaic 
version, if it be that which Matthew adopts, must have taken the 
rendering “virgin” from the Septuagint. 

Our passage occurs in the section Isa. vii. 1-ix. 7, which belongs 
to the period of the Syro-Israelitish invasion (about B.C. 734). 
During the war, when the royal house of David was trembling with 
apprehension, Isaiah goes to King Ahaz, announces that the hostile 
combination will fail, and exhorts the king to ask a sign from Yahwe. 
This Ahaz refuses to do, and the prophet then declares that Yahwe 
will nevertheless give him a sign: the young woman shall bear a son; 
and, before the child shall reach years of discretion, the land of the 
hostile kings shall be deserted. Such signs belonged to the pro- 
phetic mode of thought and action: Isaiah and his children, who 
bore symbolical names, were signs (Isa. viii. 18, vii. 3, viii. 1-4). 
When the prophet wished to embody in visible form the threat and 
promise that Judah should be carried into exile, yet return, he named 
one of his children Shear-yashub, “a remnant shall return ;” and 
the conquest of Damascus and Samaria by the Assyrians was set 
forth in the name of another son, Maher-shalal-hash-baz, ‘haste 
spoil, hurry prey,’ which name was given before the birth of the 
child, and signified, that “before the boy should know how to cry, 
‘My father,’ and ‘My mother,’ men should carry the riches of 
Damascus and the spoil of Samaria before the king’ of Assyria.” 
Similarly the name Immanuel, “God is with us,” signified that this 
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same result should take place before the child in question had 
numbered more than a few years. In this respect Immanuel plays 
exactly the same part as Maher-shalal-hash-baz and Shear-yashub, 
differing from them only in the fact that his mother’s name is not 
given.’ He is merely the sign of a fact, not the instrument of its 
accomplishment. His person is to be the sign of the overthrow 
of Syria and Israel, and his name is to embody the great and con- 
soling idea of God’s presence with his people. He himself is 
passive, so far as the record goes: having fulfilled his function of 
acting as unconscious sign (for the fulfilment of the prediction is to 
take place while he is yet a child), he vanishes out of the history. 

In the prophet’s discourse, Immanuel refers to a definite histori- 
cal fact,—the conquest of Damascus (which occurred B. C. 732) 
and Samaria (B. C. 720) ; and there is no trace of any other refer- 
ence, no allusion to a coming time of prosperity for Judah (as, for 
example, in chaps. ix. and xi.). But the spiritual significance of 
the name, the spiritual presence of God with men, was realized more 
and more perfectly as Israel grew in knowledge, and most perfectly 
in Jesus of Nazareth, who most truly embodied the divine, and be- 
came the Redeemer of men. 

The rendering adopted by the evangelist naturally suggested the 
interpretation given by him.2?, The name Immanuel occurs nowhere 
else in the New Testament (Luke has the birth from a virgin, but not 
this name), and was apparently never given to Jesus. The prophetic 
passage-is understood by Matthew as a definite prediction of the 
historical fact of the birth of Jesus; such, from the connection, is 





1 The article here shows that she was some well-known person, probably not the wife 
of the prophet (for she is elsewhere (Isa. viii. 3) called ‘‘ the prophetess”); possibly a wife 
of the king. But she is mentioned here only, and is of no importance in the prophecy for 
the prediction or its fulfilment. The child’s birth is not represented as miraculous or in 
any way extraordinary, and there is nothing to prevent our supposing that the mother 
wasa married woman. The generic sense of the article (so that ‘‘the young woman” 
would be any young woman who should become a mother) seems less probable here on 
account of the statement of the child’s name. The prophet might say that every woman 
in Israel, who should soon bear a son, might expect the deliverance of the land before the 
child grew to maturity: but he would not be likely to say that every young woman in 
Israel would or might name her son Immanuel; nor would Ahaz, in that case, havea 
‘¢sign,’? such as the connection calls for. 

2 The Jews, however, seem never to have understood the passage Messianically, 
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the significance of the formula: ‘All this came to pass that the 
word . .. might be fulfilled.” 


Text,—In the consonants the Heb. manuscripts show no differences. As 
to the vowels: four manuscripts of De Rossi and three printed editions have 
NN IP (2d sing. masc.), and nine manuscripts of De Rossi N81) (2d sing. fem.). 
The Greek versions have 2d per.; Peshitto-Syriac, 3d per. passive; the others, 3d 
per. active (but in two manuscripts the Targum has 2d sing. fem.). Τί is difficult 
to decide between the participial reading NN')P, or 3d sing. fem. ΓΝ “she shall 
call,” and the 2d sing. masc. N81) “thou shalt call;” in the latter case the ad- 
dress would be to Ahaz. The general sense is not affected by this uncertainty. 
— ΠΟ» is, properly, “ἃ young marriageable woman,” who may or may not 
be married. Such is the sense in Aramaic and Arabic, and the O. T. usage 
(though not decisive one way or the other) permits this signification. The 
word occurs, outside of our passage, in Gen. xxiv. 43 (Rebekah, unmarried), 
Exod. ii. 8 (Miriam, unmarried), Ps. Ixviii. 26 (25) (damsels with tabrets, in a 
festal procession), Song of Songs, i. 3, vi.8 (members of the king’s harem), 
Prov. xxx. 19 (“way of a man with an a/ma”), and Ps. xvi. 1 (in the title), and 
1 Chron. xv. 20 (musical term “soprano”). The masc. a3), “young man,” is 
found in 1 Sam. xvii. 56, xx. 22. In Exodus, Psalms, and Song of Songs, 
Sept. renders moby by νεᾶνις, “ young woman;” which word is used in our 
passage also by the other Greek versions. The Sept. rendering by παρθένος in 
two places (here and in Gen. xxiv. 43) is probably an interpretation, it being 
assumed that the young women in question were virgins. The ἕξει and καλέσουσιν 
of the evangelist suggest (but do not demand) an Aramaic version, which he 
rendered into Greek. The former of these readings is found also in Alex. Sept.; 
but, from the character of this manuscript, there is a general probability that it 
has been conformed to the N. T, text. On this point, see the Introduction. 


Matt. ii. 6: MIc. v. τ (2). 


ffeb. “And thou, Bethlehem of Ephrata, art too 
small to be reckoned among the thousands of Judah, 
out of thee shall one come forth to me to be ruler of 
Israel.” 

Sept. “And thou, Bethlehem, house of Ephrata, art 
very small to be reckoned among the thousands of 
Judah, out of thee shall one [A/ex.,a leader] come 
forth to me to be ruler of Israel.” 
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Matt. ‘And thou, Bethlehem, land of Judah, art 
by no means least among the leaders of Judah, for 
out of thee shall come forth a leader who shall be 
shepherd of my people Israel.” 


Mic. v.12 8820 JON TMT DoN Ney yyy nex ὉΠ ΠΣ. omy 

ΕΣ. Oe ara 

Sept.: Καὶ od Βηθλεὲμ οἶκος ᾿Εφραθά, ὀλιγοστὸς εἰ τοῦ εἶναι ἐν χιλιάσιν ᾿Ιούδα" ἐκ 
σοῦ μοι ἐξελεύσεται τοῦ εἶναι εἰς ἄρχοντα τοῦ ᾿Ισραῆλ. 


Matt.: Καὶ σὺ Βηθλεὲμ, γῆ ᾿Ιούδα, οὐδαμῶς ἐλαχίστη εἰ ἐν τοῖς ἡγεμόσιν ᾿Ιούδα" ἐκ 
σοῦ γὰρ ἐξελεύσεται ἡγούμενος, ὅστις ποιμανεῖ τὸν λαόν μου τὸν 'Ισραῆλ. 


The Septuagint insertion of “house” before “ Ephrata’ seems 
to be the explanatory addition of a scribe, perhaps occasioned by the 
preceding Hebrew JdeZh, “house ;” but the word is never used in this 
sense before geographical names, but only before names of peoples 
and persons, as, “house of Israel,” “house of David.” ‘The ren- 
dering “art very small,” instead of “art too small,” is possible, but 
not so good as this latter. The evangelist follows neither the Hebrew 
nor the Septuagint. The “land of Judah” is used as a more familiar 
geographical designation, instead of “Ephrata.” Further, the form 
of the sentence is changed in order to bring out what was conceived 
to be the prophet’s implied thought, that Bethlehem, though insig- 
nificant in size, had been, by its selection to be the birthplace of the 
Messiah, raised to a lofty position in Israel: hence the insertion of 
the negative, “art by no means least,” and of the “for,” to show 
that the following assertion contains the ground of the city’s great- 
ness. “Leaders,” instead of “thousands,” represents a different 
vowel-pointing of the Hebrew text from ours (see notes on “ext 
below), but gives an inappropriate sense. Bethlehem might furnish 
a leader, but would not itself be naturally called a leader of Judah. 
The following “leader” is merely explanatory: herein possibly the 
evangelist follows the Alexandrian Septuagint, though more probably 
the converse is the case. The “to me” is omitted for brevity’s sake, 
as being easily understood, and not necessary to the main idea. The 
substitution of “be shepherd of” for the equivalent “be ruler of,” 
and the insertion of “my people” before “ Israel,” are after Mic. 
v. 3 (4), and 2 Sam. v. 2; the object of the change being to give a 
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more solemn and theocratic tone to the passage. These departures 
from the Hebrew text suggest that it is an oral Aramaic version that 
the Gospel text here follows. Such a version would naturally, for 
the synagogue reading, explain the obscure Hebrew “ Ephrata,” or 
Septuagint “house of Ephrata,” by “land of Judah,” insert “leader” 
for clearness, and substitute the theocratic expression “feed my 
people” for “be ruler;” and it might easily adopt the emphatic 
wording, “art by no means least,” etc., and point the Hebrew so as 
to read “leaders” instead of “thousands.” The original Matthew 
text may have given this in Aramaic, and the present text has then 
been simply translated from Aramaic into Greek. 

The passage in Micah stands in the section chaps. iv., v., in 
which the prophet looks forward to the deliverance of his people. 
It is in the time of the Assyrian invasions under Sargon, who had 
conquered Babylon, and in the year B. C. 709 definitely assumed the 
title of king of that city. After denouncing the sins of Israel, and 
predicting that Jerusalem shall be laid waste by her enemies (iii. 12), 
the prophet turns to the happier picture that the future presents. 
Hereafter, he says, the worship of Israel’s God shall have precedence 
over all other worships, and Zion shall recover its political power 
(iv. 1-8) : now, indeed, the nation is sore pressed by the Assyrians, 
and shall be carried to Babylon, but then shall come the deliverance 
(iv. 9-14, Authorized Version, to v. 1); a king, a son of David, 
shall arise, and conquer the Assyrians (v. 1-5), and Israel, its idol- 
atries cast away, shall be established in political and religious pros- 
perity. The delivering king is naturally described as issuing from 
Bethlehem, which, though insignificant in size, was the birthplace of 
David, the founder of the dynasty, the head of that family whose 
origin (Authorized Version, ‘goings forth’’) dated from a remote 
antiquity, from days of old (as ay is properly rendered in Am. 
ix. 11). It is a political savior that the prophet expects, who shall 
appear not far from his own time, and crush the present enemy, the 
Assyrian (v.5). At the same time, it is true that the prophet’s hope 
is based on his conviction that the God of Israel will maintain his 
truth, and his people as the guardians of that truth. 

In the Gospel this passage is quoted by the priests and scribes to 
whom Herod had applied to learn the birthplace of the Messiah ; 
but it is evidently adopted by the evangelist, and the wording must 
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be taken to be his. The Jews of the time regarded the passage as 
Messianic, as appears from the rendering of the Targum: “out of 
thee shall come forth before me the Messiah,” etc.; and from John 
vii. 42: “The Christ cometh . . . from Bethlehem, the village where 
David was.” It was considered an indispensable note of the Mes- 
siah, that he should be born in Bethlehem; and the evangelist nat- 
urally cites this prophetic authority in connection with his narrative 
of the birth of Jesus." 

Micah has not in mind a monarch different in character and 
achievement from David: it is not a spiritual kingdom that he looks 
for. In his time the political salvation of the nation seemed a neces- 
sary condition of its religious progress: once independent, and con- 
scious of having been saved by Yahwe through a Davidic king, the 
people would render obedience to the divine law; and that was 
the final consummation, according to the prophetic view. Micah’s 
conception of God’s dealing with men did not, so far as appears from 
his words, go beyond the idea of the kingdom of Israel, politically 
free, weaned from idolatry, and obedient to the law of God. The 
spiritual kingdom of Jesus was the outcome of the principles that 
underlie the prophetic teaching, but there is no sign in the prophet’s 
writings that he saw it in its historical form. 


Text. — HHeb.: One manuscript of De Rossi has 71 on>-n2 (cf. Matt.) 
--- ἢ 4s wanting in the IIeb. Concordance of Rabbi Nathan (1445; sec 
edition published at Venice, 1524), and in the Peshitto (and so in Matthew). 
In these points, however, the Masoretic text is to be maintained, being sup- 
ported by Sept., which differs from the Heb. only in the insertion of οἶκος (71°) 
before “ Ephratha.” 

Sept.¢ The insertion of οἶκος before ᾿Εφραθᾶ is perhaps only the error of a 
scribe, who repeated the preceding M1 of the Heb., and is to be rejected as 
an inappropriate expression: a city is described by the district in which it lies, 
but not as a “house” of that district. 

Matt,: Τῇ ᾿Ιοῦδα is a free paraphrase, either of the Heb. TIN1D8, or of the 
Greek οἶκος ᾿Εφραθά. Of οὐδαμὼς ἐλαχίστη various explanations have been 
attempted, The supposition of Houbigant and Starck, that the Heb. text stood 








1 It does not appear, however, that the prophet intended his statement to be taken 
literally. The delivering king might just as well have been born in Jerusalem, as was 
doubtless the rule with the kings of Judah: he would still be said to be out of Bethlehem, 
the birthplace of his great ancestor, — that is, ‘‘ Bethlehem” here stands for the Davidic 


dynasty. 
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originally A" x5, “thou art not,” and was afterwards corrupted by the Jews 
(to discredit the N. T.), is altogether baseless: during and after the first century 
of our era, the reverence of the Jews for the Heb. text was too great to make 
tampering with it possible. Others suppose the sentence to be a question, 
carrying with it a negative sense; but there is no sign of interrogation in either 
Heb. or Sept., and the form of words is against such a construction: there is 
no ground for the conjecture of Cappellus, that the Greek may have read μὴ 
ὀλιχοστὸς ei, and the μή been taken as sign of question. There is no reason and 
no need to suppose that the evangelist had before him a different Heb. or 
Greek text from ours: he has simply interpreted the original so as tu bring out 
the new honor done to Bethlehem in its becoming the birthpiace of the Mes- 
siah. —— The rendering ἡγεμόσιν supposes the Heb. ‘Dds, “heads of thousands 
or families,” that is, “leaders,” which is an appropriate designation of persons, 
hut not of places. This rendering, involving an improbable or impossible 
pointing of the original, seems to have come from the targumist. In accord- 
ance with the changed form of the sentence, the γάρ is inserted to introduce the 
reason for the assertion that Bethlehem is not small.—— The yor of the Sept. 
(Heb. %) is omitted, perhaps as unnecessary to the sense; the word may, how- 
ever, have been wanting in some Heb. text of the time: see what is said above 
of its absence from the Syriac and Nathan's Concordance.——— The ἡγούμενος is 
merely the definite explanation of the indefinite subject of the Hebrew: it is 
found also in the Alex. Sept. text. —— Ποιμαινεῖν is a common word for “ rule” 
(compare 2 Sam. v. 2). 





Matt. ii. 15: Hos. xi. 1. 


Heb. and Matt. “ Out of Egypt I called my son.” 
Sept. “Out of Egypt I called back his children.” 


Hos. xit: 22 OMNI DYDD 
Sept. Ἔξ Αἰγύπτου μετεκάλεσα τὰ τέκνα αὐτοῦ. 
Matt.: Ἔξ Αἰγύπτου ἐκάλεσα τὸν υἱόν μου. 


In his passionate pleading with Ephraim to turn from idolatry, 
Hosea appeals from time to time to their God’s kindly dealings with 
them in the past. “1 wrote for him,” says Yahwe (viii. 12), “the 
myriad precepts of my instruction, and they were thought a strange 
thing.” Yahwe further reminds them (ix. 10) of the pleasant rela- 
tions between him and their fathers in the infancy of the nation: he 
had found Israel then as goodly as grapes in the wilderness, as the 
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first grapes of the early season; and yet they had wandered after 
false gods, and dedicated themselves to shame (idols). In our pas- 
sage he recalls the grand deliverance of Israel’s youth, the rescue 
from Egyptian bondage : “When Israel was a child, I loved him, and 
from Egypt called my son.” The reference is purely to this event 
in the national history; there is no indication of allusion to the 
future, no trace of Messianic meaning. 

The evangelist connects it with the return of the infant Jesus 
from Egypt, in which fact he sees a fulfilment of the prophet’s word. 
There is, no doubt, a general parallelism between the two events 
(though in some of the details the parallelism ceases ; as, Egypt was 
for Israel the land of oppression, for the infant Jesus the land of 
safety) : Israel and Jesus, both “sons of God,” are both residents of 
a strange land, and are recalled to Canaan by the mercy of God. 
The later incident may be called a second illustration of that provi- 
dential guidance of God which appears in the earlier. But there is 
no evidence that the prophet had in mind, or that the prophetic pas- 
sage was in any way intended to refer to, this event in the Gospel 
history. Such a reference the evangelist doubtless found there. He 
would naturally look to the Old Testament for some prediction of so 
important an incident in the life of the Messiah, and would be struck 
by the close applicability of these words of Hosea to the event he 
was describing. There is no ground for supposing that he regarded 
Israel as a type of the Messiah, in the sense that whatever happened 
to the one must happen to the other also: the principles of Scripture 
application of the day allowed him to take the words out of their 
connection, and use them as seemed to him best. This is on the 
supposition that the phrase, “that it might be fulfilled,” signifies 
the definite fulfilment of a divinely designed prediction. If it is meant 
only to introduce an historical illustration, no objection can be made 
to the evangelist’s use of the prophetic passage." 





1 Whiston (True Text of the Old Testament, p. 91), on the ground that neither Sep- 
tuagint, nor Theodotion, nor the Targum, agrees with the Hebrew in Hos. xi. 1, decides 
that Matthew’s quotation is not taken thence, but from Isa. xli. 8, 9, which he renders : 
“Thou, Israel, art my son [or, servant] . . . whom T have taken from the ends of the 
earth [o7, borders of the land], and called thee out of Egypt, and said unto thee, Thou 
art my son [or, servant].”” The ‘‘out of Egypt’ he gets by changing the Hebrew text, 
and his translation ‘‘son” is equally arbitrary. 
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Text.— Sept. read 125, “his sons,” with which compare Targum: ἢ 
py 7 ?P, “1 called them sons,” which is, however, a paraphrase. There is 
no reason for departing from the Masoretic text. The evangelist agrees with 
Heb., against Sept., probably following a current oral Aramaic translation. 


Mart. ii. 18: JER. xxxi. 15. 


Heb. “ A voice is heard in Rama, lamentation, bitter 
weeping, Rachel is weeping for her children, refuses 
to be comforted for her children, because they are 
not.” 

Vat. Sept. (xxxviil. 15). “ A voice was heard in Rama 
of lamentation, weeping, and wailing, Rachel would not 
cease weeping [margiz, would not be comforted] for 
her children, because they are not.” 

Al. Sept. “A voice was heard on the height, ... 
of Rachel weeping for her children, and she would not 
be comforted. ” 

Sin. Sept. “A voice in Rama was heard on the 
height . . . of Rachel weeping, and she would not 
cease weeping. .. .” 

Matt. “ A voice was heard in Rama, weeping and 
much wailing, Rachel weeping for her children, and 
she would not be comforted, because they are not.” 


Jer. χαχὶ. τος TS-5y NZI ONY oN 9a) yw] ADB ἪΡ 
WTR 53 m3-by pmb ie 
Sept.: Φωνὴ ἐν 'Ῥαμᾶ ἠκοίοθῃ, θρῆνου καὶ κλαυθμοὺ καὶ ὀδυρμοῦ " Ῥαχὴλ ἀπο- 
κλαιομένη οὐκ ἤθελε «παύσασθαι ἔπὶ τοῖς υἱοῖς αὐτῆς, ὅτι οὐκ εἰσίν. 
Matt. : Φωνὴ ἐν Ῥαμὰ ἠκούσθη, κλαῦθμὸς καὶ ὀδυρμὸς πολύς" Ῥαχὴλ κλαίουσα 
τὰ τέκνα αὐτῆς καὶ οὐκ ἤθελεν παρακληθῆναι, ὅτι οὐκ εἰσίν. 


The Septuagint takes the Hebrew intensive word “bitter” as a 
separate term for “wailing ;” while Matthew renders it with gram- 
matical correctness, but by the weaker word “much.” Here and 
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elsewhere (as Jer. xxvi. (Sept. xxxiii.] 3, Isa. i. 24) the Septuagint 
translates the Hebrew word for “comfort, console,” by “cease” 
(that is, cessation of grief as the result of consolation). “Comfort,” 
however, is found in the Alexandrian, and in the margin of the Vatican, 
and in the Gospel. The Vatican Septuagint condenses two Hebrew 
clauses into one, after the Greek idiom: “Rachel weeping will not 
cease’? =“ Rachel will not cease weeping,” and so in part the Sinaitic 
text; the Alexandrian and Matthew follow the Hebrew order, only 
omitting as superfluous the second “ for her children” (the Vatican 
omits the first).. The Alexandrian translates the proper name Rama 
(‘on the height”), and the Sinaitic has both readings (one having 
been introduced from the margin into the text). The Alexandrian 
and Matthew supply “and” before “she would not be comforted,” 
to make a smoother connection. Matthew follows the Synagogal 
Aramaic version, which, for example, would fix the proper name 
Rama, and the expression “ much weeping,” in the memory. As he 
agrees with the Hebrew, he must cite either from it, or from an accu- 
rate version, Greek or Aramaic ; and it being improbable that he has 
the Hebrew before him, and there being no good grounds for suppos- 
ing a Septuagint text different from ours, an Aramaic source seems 
most natural. 

If we may suppose a chronological connection between the sec- 
tion chaps. xxx., xxxi., and chap. xxix. of Jeremiah, our passage was 
written soon after the deportation of Jeconiah (Jehoiachin) by Neb- 
uchadnezzar, B.C. 597. The country had been overrun by the Chal- 
deans, and many of the people slain and carried into captivity ; and 
the prophet represents the nation, in the person of the ancestress 
Rachel .(the best-beloved wife of Jacob), weeping over the loss of 
its sons. A repetition of this scene, and the fulfilment of a predic- 
tion, the evangelist sees in the mourning of the mothers of Bethle- 
hem over their children, slain by order of Herod. The situations 
are in a measure alike, though the later is insignificant in extent in 
comparison with the earlier. Nebuchadnezzar inflicted a crushing 
blow on the nation: Herod may have slain ten or fifteen infants. 
In the main fact, however, the loss of population by Israel, the 
prophetic lamentation would apply to all such misfortunes from his 
day down. In the eyes of the evangelist, the event he describes had 
a peculiar interest from the fact that it was connected with the birth 
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of the Messiah ; and his citation of a parallel event from Jeremiah is 
natural and justifiable. But the prophet’s words contain no predic- 
tion, Messianic or other ; the context shows that he is thinking only 
of the present national calamity. 


Text. — The κλαυθμός and ὑδυρμός of Matthew are found in Sept.; the πολύς 
is free rendering of OD’WWIN, “ bitter;” κλαίουσα = Sept. ἀποκλαιομένη (where 
Alex. and Sin. have incorrectly the genitive); τέκνα, instead of the Sept. more 
literally accurate rendering of the Heb., υἱοῖς, The Heb. text is to be main- 
tained against the Sept.: Matthew’s text is a generally correct idea of the 
Heb. given in Sept. terms, and may be most easily explained (considering the 
evangelist’s frequent divergences elsewhere from the Heb.) as based on an oral 
Aramaic version. 


Mart. ii. 23. 


‘He shall be called a Nazarene” (Ναζωραῖος κληθή- 


σεται) ᾿ 


This expression does not occur in literal form in the Old Testa- 
ment, or in any known apocryphal book ; and various general expla- 
nations of the evangelist’s meaning have been sought. 

There seem to be only two possible lines of explanation of the 
citation: 1. The evangelist, having in mind the form of the name 
Nazareth, and the gentilic adjective derived from it, may refer to 
some like-sounding word or words in the Prophets, this term includ- 
ing the historical books, Judges, Samuel, Kings, as well as the proph- 
ets proper; 2. He may allude to certain characteristics of the people 
of Nazareth in his time, and to corresponding Messianic predictions. 

The Hebrew or Aramaic form of the name of the city, as we 
know from Jewish usage, and from the Peshitto and Curetonian 
Syriac versions, is Moserath or Naserath (ΓΝ); and the gentilic 
adjective, Moserot or Maserati (-1¥3): this adjective, however, sup- 
poses a substantive Moser or Waser (7¥1), which does, in fact, occur 
in later Jewish works as the name of the city. In either case, if the 
Gospel was originally written in Aramaic, we should expect the evan- 
gelist, if he is quoting from the Old Testament, to have in mind a 
Hebrew word spelled with Sade (¥), since he would have the Ara- 
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maic name before him; while, if Greek was the original language of 
this chapter, and the evangelist thought of the place as NaZaper, he 
might naturally refer it either to such a Hebrew word, or to a Greek 
word spelled with ze¢a (in the Septuagint), or possibly to a Hebrew 
word written with Zayiz (1).} If, as seems probable, the original form 
of the Gospel was Aramaic, we should look for an Old-Testament 
word spelled with Sue, but this view cannot be said to be certain, 
and other words may be taken into consideration.? 

1. Old-Testament words supposed to be referred to by the evan- 
gelist. 

a. Words from the stem xzasar (1x3), “to keep, guard, watch 
over, preserve.” For the active participle zoser, “guardian, pre- 
server,’ there is little to say. Neither in Exod. xxxiv. 7, where 
Yahwe is said to “keep mercy for thousands ;” nor in Ps. xxxi. 24 
(23), “he preserveth the faithful ;” nor in Jer. xxxi. 6, “The watch- 
men on Mount Ephraim shall cry, Arise, and let us go up to Zion,” 
—would a sufficiently definite reference to the Messiah be found to 
give occasion to our title. There is as little ground for taking the 
passive participle zasur, “ preserved,” with reference to Isa. xlii. 6, 
xlix. 6, where Israel is spoken of as guarded and preserved by God. 

6. Nazir (11), “a Nazarite.” It is supposed that Matthew has 
in view all those passages in which the Messiah’s consecration to 
God and holiness is described, as Isa. xi., Mic..v., Isa. xlv., xlix., 
Zech. ix., and others of similar character; or some particular pas- 





! The Septuagint usually transliterates Hebrew Sade by sigma, as Σιων for [Vs it 
is somewhat strange that Nazareth is written in the New Testament with zefa. In the 
adjective Nagwpavos the w seems to represent S/’wa, as does the second a in Nagaper. 

* The arguments 270 and cox are given in the Introductions of De Wette and Bleek, 
Alford’s New Testament, vol. i., and Meyer’s Commentary on Matthew. I agree with 
the last-named author, in regarding the testimony of the early Christian writers, from 
Papias to Jerome, as good ground for accepting the existence of an original Aramaic 
Matthew. The strongest argument for the Greek original is that on which De Wette 
rests the case; namely, that the quotations in this Gospel from the Old Testament so 
often follow the Hebrew [more properly an Aramaic version] against the Septuagint: a 
translator from Aramaic into Greek, it is urged, would not do this; he would rather take 
the Septuagint literally. But Paul, who wrote in Greek, did not always cite the Septua- 
gint literally; and a translator may have taken a like freedom, especially if he was render- 
ing an Aramaic translation. It must be admitted, however, that the testimony of the 
early Christian writers is not perfectly decisive: they may have mistaken some other 
Aramaic work for an original Matthew-Gospel. 
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sage is supposed to be referred to, as Judg. xiii. 5, 7: “The child 
shall be a Nazarite to God,” where the Alexandrian Septuagint has 
Ναξιραῖον ἐσται τὸ παιδάριον, the similarity of sound between Ναζιραῖον 
(Waziraion) and Ναζωραῖον (Mazoraion) being regarded as great 
enough to allow the evangelist to connect them ; as if he had written : 
“The prophets say, He shall be called a Nazirite, that is, Nazarite, or 
Nazarene.” But, omitting minor objections, it seems decisive against 
this explanation, that the term saz always carried with it the idea 
of the Nazarite (properly Nazirite) ascetic vow; that the prophets 
never represented the Messiah as a Nazarite, nor did the Jews of the 
evangelist’s day hold such an opinion ; while Jesus himself was so far 
removed from asceticism, that he was called by his enemies a glutton 
and winebibber. As to the passage in Judges, it is to be said in 
addition, that it is not Messianic; and the evangelist would hardly 
have taken a prescription respecting Samson, and applied it without 
more ado to the Messiah. 

c. More probable is a reference to Isa. xi. 1; where, after having 
described the political depression of Israel and Judah (ix. 21), and 
the overthrow of the invading Assyrian host (x.), the prophet goes 
on to depict the coming period of prosperity for the nation: “ And 
a bough shall issue from the trunk of Jesse, and a branch (meser) 
from his roots shall bear fruit;” that is, a Davidic king was to 
restore Judah to a condition of righteous prosperity (the prophet 
having in mind apparently the near future). ‘The idea of the evan- 
gelist would then be, that Jesus, in being a resident of Nazareth, a 
Nasorai or Nasrai, fulfilled the prediction that the Messiah should be 
a neser or nmasr. Various considerations favor this explanation. The 
passage in Isaiah was regarded by the Jews as Messianic (the Tar- 
gum inserts the word “ Messiah”). The agreement in sound between 
nasorai or nasrai (Nazarene) and zasr (branch) is striking, and has 
special weight if we suppose the evangelist to have had the Aramaic 
name of the city before him. No great importance can be attached 
to the objections, that the word eser occurs only in this passage, 
while our text speaks of “ prophets ;” and that the prophet does not 
use the expression: “he shall be called.” The plural “ prophets ” 
may be used in an indefinite way of the body of the prophetic 
writings, though only one passage is thought of; or the evangelist 
may have had in mind such passages as Jer. xxiii. 5, xxxiil. 15, 
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where a righteous “branch ” (semah) is promised to David. Though 
Isaiah and Jeremiah do not say: “he shall be called,” it is involved 
in their words that the names neser and semah belong to the deliver- 
ering king whom they describe ; and so the Jewish doctors understand 
it. The chief objection to this view is, that it seems to make 
the evangelist’s procedure violent, and his allusion far-fetched. To 
say that the Messiah, because he was by residence a WVasrai, fulfilled 
the prophet’s prediction of a king who was to be a masr (branch) 
of the house of David, appears to be a meaningless paronomasia. 
It would not help the case materially if the name of the city were 
proved to be derived from the word zasr; the connection between 
the prophetic passage and the Messiah would still be unspiritual and 
arbitrary ; it cannot be supposed that Isaiah had the city of Naza- 
reth in mind.‘ But it must be remembered, that it was the custom 
of the time to make such far-fetched allusions to Old-Testament 
passages. The Talmud and later Jewish works abound with them, 
and the New-Testament writers would doubtless employ the methods 
of their contemporaries. If this is the evangelist’s citation, it refers 
not to the lowliness of the Messiah (Hengstenberg, Christology, 
ii. 1), but to his greatness as deliverer of his people: see the passage 
in Isaiah. 

2. It is possible that our text intends no reference to any partic- 
ular word or passage in the Old Testament, but is a summing-up of 
‘all its statements relative to the lowliness of the Messiah. 

The Jerusalem teachers regarded the Galileans as uncultivated 
provincials. A Galilean was recognized by his ridiculous pronuncia- 
tion (so Peter, Matt. xxvi. 73): he especially confounded the gut- 
tural letters, making no difference between Aéef, He, Heth, and 
Ayin ; and was held to be incapable of rightly understanding the 
Scripture (Talmud, Erubin, 53, 1; see Buxtorf’s Lexicon, s. v., O43, 
and Emanuel Deutsch, in Smith’s Bible Dictionary, American edition, 
iv. 3408). Out of Galilee, said the Pharisees, no prophet could 








+ The origin of the name Nazareth cannot be made out with certainty, The New- 
Testament forms xazara, nazareth, seem to be Aramaic formations (emphatic and fem- 
inine) from the stem zasar (¥3), and would naturally mean something connected with 
“ twig, shoot; ’? but whether the town was so called from the low bushes growing near it, 
or for some other reason, is all matter of conjecture. See Hengstenberg, Christology of 
the O!d Testament, vol. ii. pp. 1 ff. 
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arise (John vii. 52). Nazareth, no doubt, shared the general con- 
tempt attaching to Galilee; and in John i. 46, Nathanael, himself 
a Galilean of Cana, speaks of Nazareth as if it had a special insig- 
nificance of its own.t The evangelist, then, may have used the term 
“Nazarene” as a synonyme of social insignificance; and found a 
prediction of this contempt in such passages as Isa. ili.: “He shall be 
despised and rejected of men,” etc.; and Lam. iii.: “I am the man 
that hath seen affliction,” etc. ; which were regarded as Messianic. 

This interpretation would relieve the quotation, to some extent, 
from exegetical violence ; but it is not free from difficulties. Grant- 
ing that the term “ Nazarene” involves the contempt here implied, 
it does not seem likely that the evangelist would make so vague an 
allusion to such striking passages as Isa. 11]. and Lam. ili. More- 
over, an accidental social contempt attaching to birth in Nazareth 
corresponds only feebly to the prophetic picture of a man despised 
and rejected because of his adherence to the law of God. The 
phrase, “‘he shall be called,” would not, indeed, be decisive against 
this explanation: for it would be natural and lawful to say that the 
prophets “called” the Messiah that which they described him to be ; 
and it would be quite in keeping with the ideas and customs of the 
time to characterize some Scripture passage or passages by a repre- 
sentative word, or sum up their meaning in a phrase. But we should 
expect a more definite allusion than is supposed by this explana- 
tion. Nor is it clear that “Nazarene” would express what is thus 
put into it. 

None of these proposed solutions seems to be perfectly satisfac- 
‘tory ; that which refers the quotation to the zeser in Isa. xi. 1 appears , 
to offer less difficulty than the others. 


Mart. iii. 3; MARK i. 3; LUKE iii. 4-6; JOHN i. 23: Isa. xl. 3-5. 


ffeb. “A voice crying: In the wilderness prepare 
ye a way for Yahwe, level in the desert a highway for 





1 It has been suggested to me by a friend, that this remark of Nathanael’s points toa 
rivalry between Cana and Nazareth. ‘There is, in fact, no further trace of any particular 
odium attaching to the latter. 
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our God — let every valley be raised, and every moun- 
tain and hill be made low, and let that which is rugged 
become even land, and the rough places a plain. And 
the glory of Yahwe shall be manifested, and all flesh 
shall see it together.” 

Sept. “The voice of one crying in the wilderness, 
Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make straight the 
paths of our God. Every valley shall be filled, and 
every mountain and hill be made low, and all [ Alex. 
omits all] the crooked shall become straight, and 
the rough way plains [ A/ex., the rough way smooth 
places]. And the glory of the Lord shall appear, and 
all flesh shall see the salvation of God.” 

Matt., Mark. “The voice of one crying in the wil- 
derness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make straight 
his paths.” 

Luke. ‘The voice of one crying in the wilderness, 
Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make straight his 
paths. Every valley shall be filled, and every moun- 
tain and hill be made low, and the crooked shall 
become straight, and the rough ways smooth. And 
all flesh shall see the salvation of God.” 

Yohn. “The voice of one crying in the wilderness, 
Make straight the way of the Lord.” 


ra. κι. 3-5: ΣΤΟΝ No ΠΒΎΣΞ NW MT PY wa Iw. yp yp 
emypay mary werd sper myn hae nyaa web KBP ἈΠῸ 
ym qwa-d3 ay mm 133 Wn 
| Sept.: Φωνὴ βοῶντος ἐν τῇ ἐρήμῳ "Ἑτοιμάσατε τὴν ὁδὸν κυρίου, εὐθείας ποιεῖτε 
τὼς τρίβους τοῦ θεοῦ ἡμῶν. πᾶσα φάραγξ πληρωθήσεται, καὶ πὰν ὄρος καὶ βουνὸς 
ταπεινωθήσεται" καὶ ἔσται πάντα τὰ σκολιὰ εἰς εὐθεῖαν, καὶ ἡ τραχεῖα εἰς πεδία, καὶ 
ὀφθήσεται ἡ δόξα κυρίου, καὶ ὄψεται πᾶσα σὰρξ τὸ σωτήριον τοῦ θεοῦ. 
Matt. Mark’ Φωνὴ βοῶντος ἐν τῇ ἐρήμῳ Ἑτοιμάσατε τὴν ὁδὸν κυρίου, εὐθείας 
ποιεῖτε τὰς τρίβους αὐτοῦ, 
Luke: Φωνὴ βοῶντος ἐν τῇ ἐρήμῳ 'Ἑτοιμάσατε τὴν ὁδὸν κυρίου, εὐθείας ποιεῖτε 
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τὰς τρίβους αὐτοῦ" πᾶσα φάραγξ πληρωθήσεται καὶ πᾶν ὄρος καὶ βουνὸς ταπεινωθή- 
σεται, καὶ ἔσται τὰ σκολιὰ εἰς εὐθείας καὶ αἱ τραχεῖαι εἰς ὁδοὺς λείας " καὶ ὄψεται 
πᾶσα σὰρξ τὸ σωτῆριον τοῦ θεοῦ. 

John: Φωνὴ βοῶντος ἐν τῇ ἐρῆμῳ Εὐθύνατε τὴν ὁδὸν κυρίου. 


The “in the wilderness ” belongs, as appears from the parallelism 
(and compare verse 6 of Isaiah), to the words uttered by the voice ; 
there is little propriety in making the expression denote the place in 
which the voice utters its cry, as is done by the Septuagint (followed 
by the Latin Vulgate and the English Authorized Version), which 
then omits “in the desert” as superfluous. “Filled” is intended 
to be the equivalent of “raised.” As the passage evidently relates to 
the levelling of uneven land, “rugged” and “even” are better than 
“crooked” and “straight,” though the Hebrew would permit cer-- 
tainly the first of these. “All” is inserted in the Vatican Septuagint 
for fulness of-expression, but the Alexandrian agrees with the Hebrew 
in omitting it. The expression: “All flesh shall see the salvation of 
God” (where the Hebrew has, “shall see it,” that is, God’s glory), 
is a euphemism, to avoid the apparently irreverent assertion that men 
should see the glory of God, or an interpretation (God's glory is 
manifested in the salvation of his people). 

The New Testament follows the Septuagint closely. The Synoptics 
abridge “the paths of our God” into “his paths ;” and Luke (with 
whom agrees in general the Alexandrian text) slightly alters one 
expression (writing “the rough ways smooth”’), omits “all” before 
“the crooked,” as unnecessary, and leaves out part of the last 
sentence for the sake of brevity. John condenses two clauses of 
the Septuagint into one. 

The passage in Isaiah is a description of Israel’s return to Canaan, 
from the exile in Babylon, across the desert; the removal of all 
obstacles out of the way is represented under the form of the con- 
struction of a smooth road through the wilderness; and the march 
of the people is described as the march of Yahwe, God of Israel, 
who would lead his people home. The prophet refers to nothing but 
this event in the history of Israel. But in later times the tendency 
of Jewish exegesis was to find Messianic predictions everywhere in 
the Old Testament, and especially in Isa. xl—Ixvi.; and when the 
Gospels were written, such acts of preparation as are here described 
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(and Mark includes the similar statement in Mal. iii. 1) would 
naturally be connected with Christ’s forerunner, John the Baptist. 
The striking parallelism between the two periods is obvious: in one 
case God manifests his glory by delivering Israel from exile, and 
planting his church in Canaan; in the other, by the announcement 
of his universal truth in Jesus, and the establishment of his church in 
the world; and in both cases there is a preparation for the great act. 
Here, as elsewhere, Jesus represents the consummation of God’s 
dealings with Israel and with the world; his person embodies all 
Israel’s religious history. 


Yext,— Heb, has no manuscript variations. The Targum makes unimpor- 
tant explanatory additions. Sept. τὰς τρίβους, plur. with art., not so good as 
Heb. sing. without art.; ΓΙ.» is omitted, perhaps as unnecessary; πληρωθῆ- 
σεται, “filled,” is free, not quite exact, rendering of δὲ)", “lifted ἀρ; καὶ 
βουνός is scribal addition, for the sake of fulness; πάντα is insertion suggested 
by the two preceding clauses; sing. τραχεῖα where Heb. has plur., and plur. 
media where Heb. has sing., are from different manuscript readings, or are 
rhetorical variations; σωτήριον τοῦ θεοὺ is explanatory addition. 

Gospels.—In the first sentence (Matthew and Mark have only this) the 
Synoptics follow Sept. literally, only abridging τοὺ θεοῦ ἡμῶν into αὐτοῦ. Luke 
omits the πάντα of Sept., and makes the four following nouns plur., apparently 
for rhetorical reasons (agreeing with neither Heb. nor Sept.); his omission of 
καὶ ὀφθήσεται ἡ δόξα κυρίοὐ is for the sake of brevity. Alex, Sept. agrees in most 
points with Luke, and has probably been conformed to his text. John makes a 
free condensation after Sept. There is no trace of an Aramaic version here; 
the verbal coincidences with Sept. show that the latter was the source of the 
evangelists’ texts, or the Aramaic version, if Matthew followed it, was identical 
with Sept. 


Matt, iv. 4; LUKE iv. 4: DEUT. viii. 3. 


Heb. “Not by bread alone does man live, but by 
every thing that proceeds from the mouth of Yahwe 
does man live.” 

Sept., Matt. “Not by bread alone shall man live, 
but by every word that proceeds out of the mouth of 
God.” 

Luke. “ Not by bread alone shall man live.” 
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Deut. viii. 33 TMV “DB ΝΣ Στ 9: Ὁ} 5 DIN ΠῚ i129 onba-by xd 
Disa ΠῚ 
Sept.: Οὐκ én’ ἄρτῳ μόνῳ ζήσεται ὁ ἄνθρωπος, ἀλλ᾽ ἐπὶ παντὶ ῥῆματι τῷ ἐκπο- 
ρευομένῳ διὰ στόματος θεοῦ ζήσεται ὁ ἄνθρωπος. 
Matt.: Οὐκ ἐπ᾽ ἄρτῳ μόνῳ ζήσεται ὁ ἄνθρωπος, ἀλλ᾽ ἐν παντὶ ῥήματι ἐκπορευο- 
μένῳ διὰ στόματος θεοῦ. 
Luke: Οὐκ ἐπ' ἄρτῳ μόνῳ ζῆσεται ὁ ἄνθρωπος. 


In Deuteronomy the reference is to the manna with which the 
Israelites were fed in the wilderness, and the contrast is between 
ordinary food and this supernaturally supplied nourishment; in the 
Gospel the contrast is between food in general and other modes by 
which God might sustain life. The ultimate meaning is the same 
in both ; namely, the power of God to provide for his servants in the 
absence of ordinary means. 


Text.— The Heb. verb expressing a general fact is better rendered by Eng. 
present; the Sept. future, however, comes to the same thing. Sept. ῥῆμα is 
“word,” as appears from the διὰ στόματος, and is naturally supplied from the 
context: διὰ στόματος, “through the mouth,”=“ out of the mouth.” Sept. 
“God,” instead of “the Lord” (for Heb. “ Yahwe”), may be a different reading 
of a Heb. manuscript (for the old Heb. manuscripts may easily have differed 
among themselves in the reading of divine names), or it is the change of a scribe. 
The ἐν παντὶ of Matthew, where Sept. has ἐπὶ παντὶ, may be a scribal variation, 
or possibly a reminiscence of the Aramaic; and so the omission of τῷ. 


Matt. iv. 6; LUKE iv. 10, 11: Ps. xci. 11. 


fleb. ‘He shall command his angels concerning 
thee to keep thee in all thy ways; on their hands they 
shall bear thee up, lest thou strike thy foot against a 
stone.” 


The Vatican Septuagint omits “all”? (which is found in the Alex- 
andrian), and has “lest perchance.” 


Matt. “ He shall command his angels concerning 
thee, and on their hands they shall bear thee up, lest 
perchance thou strike thy foot against a stone.” 
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Luke. “ He shall command his angels concerning 
thee to keep thee; on their hands they shall bear thee 
up lest thou strike thy foot against a stone.” 


Matthew and Luke are identical with the Septuagint, except that 
Matthew inserts “and” for smoothness of connection. 


Ps. καὶ. τα : PUP TRE’ 1-93 9y.2I7-923 Tw AA rawdn +2 
2) Ἰ5Ὰ8 
Sept.: “Ὅτι τοῖς ἀγγέλοις αὐτοῦ ἐντελεῖται περὶ σοῦ τοὺ διαφυλάξαι σε ἐν ταις ddoig 
σου, ἐπὶ χειρῶν ἀροῦσιν σε μῆ ποτε προσκόψης πρὸς λίθον τὸν πόδα σου. Alex. has 
ἐν πάσαις ταῖς ὁδοῖς σου. 
Aatt. inserts καί before ἐπὲ χειρῶν. Otherwise Jatt. and Luke are identical 
with Vat. Sept. 


The Psalm is properly quoted by Satan to prove God’s care of his 
servants. According to Matthew, he omitted the words, “to keep 
thee in all thy ways;” according to Luke, only “in all thy ways” 
is omitted. It is sometimes said that the quotation is garbled ; that 
the clause “in all thy ways” (that is, “in all thy righteous ways’’) 
expresses the necessary condition of the divine providential care, 
namely, that one shall be in the path of duty; and that Satan, by 
omitting these words, wilfully misrepresents the Psalmist, for the 
purpose of leading Jesus to tempt God. But the omission of these 
words does not affect the meaning of the verse ; elsewhere the New- 
Testament writers often leave out such merely explanatory clauses. 
The guile of Satan lies not in this verbal change, nor in his literal 
application of the Psalmist’s figurative language (for this occasion 
would fairly come within the scope of the promise), but in his mis- 
interpretation of the spirit of the passage, as Jesus points out (see 
next quotation). 


Matt. iv. 7; LUKE iv. 12: DEuT. vi. 16. 


Feb. “Ye shall not tempt Yahwe your God.” 
Sept., Matt., Luke. ‘Thou shalt not tempt the Lord 
thy God.” 


Deut. vi. 16: DITO TMT 1820 XY 


Sept., Matt., Luke: Οὐκ ἐκπειράσεις κύριον τὸν θεόν σου. 
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The Septuagint singular “ thou, thy,” where the Hebrew has plural, 
is very possibly a difference of Hebrew manuscript reading. In this 
section of Deuteronomy the number is freely varied; the singular 
occurring, for example, in our Masoretic text, in verses 5-13, the 
plural in verses 14-17, the singular again in verses 18-21, and both 
singular and plural in verse 3. 

By this quotation Jesus means to say, in reply to the above cita- 
tion of Satan, that he had no right to throw himself into uncom- 
manded danger, and then expect God to deliver him; herein Satan 
had misrepresented the Psalmist, who had in mind only dangers 
arising in the path of duty. In Deuteronomy this warning is given 
with special reference to the lack of trust in God shown by the 
Israelites at Massah (Exod. xvii. 1-7) ; where, being without water, 
they tried the Lord’s patience (tempted him) by doubting whether 
he was with them, able and willing to supply their needs. Similar 
lack of trust of God, with trial of his patience, is shown in a fool- 
hardy demand for his protection, which is the case contemplated in 
our quotation. 


Matt. iv. 10; LUKE iv. 8: DEUT. vi. 13. 


Fleb., Vat. Sept. ‘“Yahwe [Sefz., the Lord] thy God 
thou shalt fear, and him thou shalt serve.” 

Matt., Luke. “The Lord thy God thou shalt wor- 
ship, and him only shalt thou serve” (and so Alex. 
Sept.). 


Deut. vi. 13: WYN ins, wen ps ΠΊΠ ΠΝ 

Vat. Sept.: Κύριον τὸν θεόν φοβηθήσῃ καὶ αὐτῷ λατρεΐσεις, 

Matt., Lukes Κύριον τὸν θεόν προσκυνῆσεις καὶ αὐτῷ μόνῳ λατρεύσεις; and so 
Alex. Sept. 


The “worship” is a free rendering instead of “fear,” and the 
“only” is added to bring out clearly the restriction involved in the 
words. Probably these natural alterations passed from the Aramaic 
synagogué version into the New Testament, and were thence trans- 
ferred to the Alexandrian Septuagint. 
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In Deuteronomy the contrast. is between Yahwe, God of Israel, 
and other gods ; in the Gospels, between God and other objects of 
worship ; the first contrast includes the second. 


MATT. iv. 15, 16; LUKE i. 79: ISA. viii. 23, ix. 1 (A. V. ix. 1, 2.) 


ffeb. “In the former time he degraded the land of 
Zebulon and the land of Naphtali, but in the later he 
honors the region toward the sea, beyond the Jordan, 
the district [ge/z/] of the nations. The people who 
walk in darkness see a great light, and they that dwell 
in the land of blackness, light shines on them.” 

Sept. “Drink this first, do it quickly, O region of 
Zabulon, land of Naphtali, and the rest who inhabit 
the seacoast, and beyond the Jordan, Galilee of the 
nations. O people walking in darkness, behold a 
great light, ye who dwell in the region, the shadow 
of death, light shall shine on you.” 

Matt. “The land of Zebulon and the land of Naph- 
tali, toward the sea, beyond the Jordan, Galilee of the 
nations [Gentiles], the people which sat in darkness 
saw a great light, and to them that sat in the region 
and shadow of death, to them did light spring up.” 

Luke. “To shine on them that sit in darkness and 
the shadow of death.” 


Joa. viii. 23, ix. αν PINT, “YR TW, POA AYE pA pw ny? 
Sing wie aN JwNa ov oy ow Fa PIN Vay, OD ὙΥἹ Ὑ35 
PONY, Tay WE MyTY ΤΣ. 3} 
Vat. Sept.: "Τοῦτο πρῶτον πίε, ταχὺ ποίει, χώρα Ζαβουλών, ἡ γῆ Νεφθαλίμ, καὶ οἱ 
λοιποὶ οἱ τὴν παραλίαν καὶ πέραν τοῦ ᾿Ιορδώνου, Ταλιλαία τῶν ἐθνῶν" ὁ λαὸς ὁ πορευό- 
μενος ἐν σκότει ἴδετε φῶς μέγα, οἱ κατοικοῦντες ἐν χώρᾳ σκιᾷ θανάτου φῶς λάμψει 
ἐφ᾽ ὑμᾶς. 
Alex. Sept.: Νεφθαλεὶμ ὁδὸν θαλάσσης καὶ οἱ λοιποὶ οἱ τὴν παραλίαν κατοικοῖντες. 
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At end of verse 1 add: τὰ μέρη τῆς ᾿Ιουδαίας, 2: ὁ λαὸς ὁ καθήμενος... χώρᾳ 
καὶ σκιᾷ. 

Matt.: Τῇ Ζαβουλὼν καὶ γῇ Νεφθαλεὶμ ὁδὸν θαλάσσης πέραν τοῦ 'lopdavev, Τ᾿ αλι- 
λαία τῶν ἐθνῶν, ὁ λαὸς ὁ καθήμενος ἐν σκοτίᾳ φῶς εἶδεν μέγα καὶ τοῖς καθημένοις ἐν 
χώρᾳ καὶ σκιᾷ θανάτου φῶς ἀνέτειλεν αὐτοὶς. 

Luke: ᾿Επιφῶναι τοὶς ἐν σκότει καὶ σκιᾷ θανάτου καθημένοις, 


The text of Matthew seems to follow an Aramaic version, with 
modifications from the Septuagint. The evangelist, in the first place, 
deals freely with the first sentence, taking from it only so much as 
contains a geographical reference to the Galilee region, the scene of 
Christ’s ministry, and omitting, as unnecessary to his purpose, the 
verbs ‘degrade’ and “honor.” This part of his text is a fair render- 
ing of the Hebrew. In the next sentence, while the general sense 
is preserved, there are two departures from the original, namely, 
“the people which sat” (instead of “walk”), and “the region and 
shadow of death” (instead of “the land of the shadow of death,” 
properly, “land of deep shade” or “ darkness”). The former of 
these may be a variation made by the Aramaic version, or it may be 
an assimilation to the following “sat,” by the evangelist himself: the 
latter, the expression “region and shadow,” is an extension of the 
Septuagint “region, shadow,” perhaps a scribal inadvertence, perhaps 
merely from desire for expansion. Such an inaccuracy of expres- 
sion (putting “region” and “shadow” as parallel appellatives, instead 
of making the second define the first) would hardly be found in an 
Aramaic version of the Hebrew. We must suppose, then, that either 
the original Aramaic Matthew (if there was one), or the writer of 
the present Greek Matthew, followed in the main the Synagogue 
version, but made one change after the Septuagint; or, that the 
Aramaic itself in this last case followed the Septuagint. In the first 
verse, the Septuagint has so misread the Hebrew as entirely to miss 
the sense ; and in the next, it improperly makes the verbs imperative. 
Luke gives a free condensation of the latter part of the passage, 
apparently also after the Aramaic (‘“sit,” instead of the Hebrew and 
Septuagint “ walk”). It is possible —it cannot be said to be prob- 
able — that both Matthew and Luke follow a Septuagint text differing 
from that which we now have. The Alexandrian Septuagint is not an 
independent authority. 

The prophecy (chaps. vii.-ix.) of which our passage forms a part 
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was uttered while the Syrian-Israelitish attack on Judah was impend- 
ing; and its object was to dissuade the people from the Assyrian 
alliance, and lead them to trust to Yahwe alone. Says the prophet: 
“‘Yahwe will bring on them and you the king of Assyria like an over- 
whelming river. No alliances shall save you, but Yahwe will be your 
sanctuary ; of this I and my children are signs. Consult not wiz- 
ards, but God’s instruction given you by his prophets. The nation 
shall fall into grievous suffering and darkness, but there shall come 
a better time: the northern part of the land, at first humiliated, shall 
afterwards be honored, —the rod of the oppressor shall be broken, 
and the people shall rejoice.” ‘The reference is to the Assyrian 
invasion (about B.C. 734-732), from which the northern part of the 
country, Zebulon, Naphtali, and the trans-Jordanic region, suffered 
most. A partial fulfilment of the promise of deliverance might 
be seen in the disaster that befell Sennacherib’s army (2 Kings 
xix. 35) ; but the prophet’s hope went beyond this to the king who 
was to bring perfect rest and happiness to the nation (ix. 5, Author- 
ized Version, ix. 6). This hope was never realized in its outward 
form: on the contrary, Israel became a vassal of the Assyrian, and 
ultimately lost its political life. Nevertheless, the ethical-religious 
side of the promise was realized. Isaiah’s idea! state was founded 
on righteousness, and involved a complete union of soul between 
God and man; it was essentially, in its spiritual element, the kingdom 
of God that Jesus established. The evangelist is so far right in 
identifying the teaching of Jesus with the spiritual light that the 
prophet predicts for his people; though it is a superficial and un- 
important coincidence, that the Christ taught in that very northern 
region which first fell into the hands of the Assyrian. The reference 
in Luke is a general one to the spiritual enlightenment of the Mes- 
sianic time. 


Text.—The Heb. text is supported in genera]l.by the Greek, Latin, and 
Syriac. The Sept. misreadings are remarkable: τοῦτο seems to be rendering of 
ANI, read instead of NPI; πίε, “drink,” is scribal miswriting of ποίει, and was 
probably introduced from the margin; ταχὺ ποίει is the (here incorrect) transla- 
tion of pn; for JIN, “later, ” was wrongly read Ὁ ὙΠ, “others;” TIN 
eb Bae seems to have been wanting in the Heb. text of Sept. (Alex. xarov- 
κοῦντες is insertion for clearness); χώρᾳ σκιᾷ θανάτου ignores the stat. const. in 
mindy y 83. Matthew’s καθήμενος, “sitting,” instead of “walking,” cannot be 
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a misreading of the Heb. text, but is rather assimilation to the following καθη- 
μένοις ; χώρᾳ καὶ σκιᾷ is a development (away from the Heb.) of Sept. χώρᾳ σκιᾷ, 
Alex. Sept. follows Matt. in several cases: its ὁδὸν θαλάσσης makes a duplet 
with οἱ τὴν παραλίαν ; the hand of a Christian scribe is seen in the gloss at the 
end of verse 1: τὰ μέρη τῆς ᾿Ιουδαίας. 


THE BEATITUDES. — MATT. v. 3-10; LUKE vi. 20-22. 


Matt. v. 3, Luke vi. 20. “Happy are the poor in 
spirit.” 


A summing-up of various passages, such as Isa. xxix. 10, lxi. 1, 
Ixvi. 2, Ps. lxix. 33 (Authorized Version, 32). 


Matt. v. 4. “Happy are they that mourn, for they 
shall be comforted.” 

Luke vi. 21. “ Happy are ye that weep now, for ye 
shall laugh.” 


Joa. xi. 2: Ὁ 9. ὉΠ} 

Sept.: Παρακαλέσηι πάντας τοὺς πενθοῦντας. 

Matt. : Μακάριοι οἱ πενθοῦντες ὅτι αὐτοί παρακληθῆσονται. 
Luke: Μακάριοι οἱ κλαίοντες νυν ὅτι γελάσετε. 


In his announcement of the blessings of the coming time of glory 
for Israel, Isa. lxi. 1-3, the prophet is commissioned, among other 
things, to “ comfort all that mourn” (verse 2) ; and that the mourn- 
ing spoken of is an ethical-religious one, appears from the fact that 
the end of the comforting is that “they may be called oaks of right- 
eousness, the planting of Yahwe, unto glory.” Jesus still more dis- 
tinctly raises mourning to a spiritual plane. Luke gives a free 
rendering. . 


Matt. v. 5. “Happy are the meek, for they shall 
inherit the land.” 

Ps, xxxvii. 11. “The meek shall inherit the land.” 

Ps. xxxvii. 11: yaw Dap) 


Sept. Oi de πρᾳεῖς κληρονομήσουσιν γῆν. 
Matt.: Μακάριοι of πραεὶς ὅτι αὐτοὶ κληρονομήσουσι τὴν γῆν. 
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The “meek” are the humbly obedient to God, the righteous (see 
verses 9, 18, 22, 29, 34, of the Psalm), who receive what was to the 
ancient Israelite of the later time the condition and embodiment of 
all civil and spiritual blessing, a share in the glorious land of promise, 
since to citizens of this land alone belonged the privileges of the 
kingdom of God. It was not “the earth,” but the land of Canaan, 
that the pious Israelite hoped to inherit. Jesus must be supposed to 
use the expression in its broad sense, as equivalent to “ being heirs 
of the spiritual privileges of God’s kingdom.” 


Matt. v. 6. “ Happy are they that hunger and thirst 
after righteousness, for they shall be filled.” 


Luke vi. 21. ‘Happy are ye that hunger now, for 
ye shall be filled.” 


A general reference, perhaps to Isa. lv.: “Ho, every one that 
thirsteth, . . . come, buy and eat; ... hear, and your soul shall 
live, and I will make an everlasting covenant with you: . . . let the 
wicked forsake his way.” A spiritual hunger and spiritual food. 


Matt. ν. 7. “ Happy are the merciful, for they shall 
obtain mercy.” 


Compare Ps. xviii. 26 (Authorized Version, 25) : “ With the mer- 
ciful thou wilt show thyself merciful,” and Prov. xi, 17: “The kind 
[merciful] man benefits himself.” There is no verbal agreement 
between the Septuagint of the Psalm-passage and Matthew ; ἐλεήμων, 
which Matthew uses for “merciful,” is found in the Greek of Prov. 
xi. 17. 


Matt. v. 8. “Happy are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God.” 


In Ps. xxiv. 3-5 it is the “pure in heart” (Septuagint, καθαρὸς 
τῇ καρδίᾳ, as in Matthew), of whom it is said that he “shall stand 
in God’s holy place,” that is, in God’s presence, enjoying perpetual 
communion with him. Compare Ps. xv. 
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Matt. v. 9. “Happy are the peacemakers, for they 
shall be called sons of God.” 


A generalization from the Old Testament. God is the bestower 
of the supreme blessing of peace (Ps, Ixxii. 3, 7, Ixxxv, τι, Author- 
ized Version 10) ; and they that make peace may by excellence be 
called his sons. .Compare Prov. xii. 20: “To. the counsellors of 
peace there is joy.” 


Matt. v. το. ‘‘ Happy are they that have been per- 
secuted for righteousness’ sake” (and see Luke vi. 22). 


A general inference from the Old Testament ; possibly with special 
reference to Dan. vii. 25-27, where the holy people, after having been 
persecuted, receive the kingdom of heaven. 


MATT. v. 21-43. 


The quotations in this group are short, and call for little criticism. 


Matt. v. 21. “Thou shalt not kill.” 


From Exod. xx. 13; Deut. v.17. Quoted also in Matt. xix. 18; 
Mark x. 19; Luke xviii. 20; Rom. xili.g; Jas. 11. 11. The words 
in Matt. v. 21: “ Whosoever shall kill shall be in danger of the judg- 
ment,” are not a literal quotation, but a general statement: of the 
old Israelitish law. 


Matt. v. 27. “ Thou shalt not commit adultery.” 


From Exod. xx. 14; Deut. v. 18. Quoted also in Matt. xix. 18; 
Mark x. 19; Luke xviii. 20; Rom. xiii. 9; Jas. ii, 11. 


Matt. v. 31. 


The law of divorce, from Deut. xxiv. 1 (Septuagint, βιβλίον ἀποσ- 
τασίου, “writing of divorcement,” for which Matthew has simply 
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ἀποστάσιον). Jesus assumes that the law in Deuteronomy allowed 
divorce for slight cause (as the school of Hillel taught), against 
which he declares himself in verse 32. 


Matt. v. 33. “Thou shalt not forswear thyself, but 
shalt perform unto the Lord thine oaths.” 


A free citation from Num. xxx. 2; Exod. xx. 7; Lev. xix. 12; 
Deut. xxiii. 21 (compare Eccl. v. 4). Quoted also in Matt. xix. 18. 


Matt. v. 38. “ An eye for an eye, and a tooth fora 
tooth.” 


From Exod. xxi. 24; Lev. xxiv. 20; Deut. xix. 21. The Old- 
Testament civil law of retaliation ; here, so far as it was held to be an 
ethical rule, set aside by Jesus. 


Matt. v. 43. “Thou shalt love thy neighbor, and 
hate thine enemy.” 


The first clause is from Lev. xix. 18: “Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself,” which is given fully in Matt. xix. 19, xxii. 39 ; Mark 
xii. 31; Luke x. 27; Rom. xiil. 9; Gal. v. 14; Jas. ii. 8. The 
second clause is an interpretation of the spirit of the Israelitish law, 
not only in Lev. xix. 18, where the restriction of love to the neighbor 
—that is, fellow-countryman — fairly involves its negation in the 
case of foreigners, but throughout the Old Testament, where the 
hostile relation of Israel to the other nations makes hostility to them 
a necessary accompaniment of devotion to the interests of the chosen 
people. 


Mart. viii. 17; JOHN i. 29; 1 PET, ii. 24: 154. liii. 4. 


Heb. “ Our sicknesses he bore, and our pains, he 
carried them.” 
_ Sept. “ He bears our sins, and suffers for us.” 
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Matt. ‘‘ Himself took our weaknesses, and ‘bore our. 
diseases.” 


Fohn. ‘Who bears the sin of the world.” 
Pet. “Our sins he himself bore” (ov, carried up), 


Jsa. Vii. 4: DID aTDRIDY NBD RIT dH 

Sept.: Ovtoc τὰς ἁμαρτίας ἡμῶν φέρει καὶ περὶ ἡμῶν ὀδυνᾶται. 
Matt.: Αὐτὸς τὰς ἀσθενείας ἡμῶν ἔλαβεν καὶ τὰς νόσους ἐβάστασεν. 
ϑολπ.: Ὁ αἴρων τὴν ἁμαρτίαν τοῦ κόσμου. 

Let.: Tag ἁμαρτίας ἡμῶν αὐτὸς ἀνήνεγκεν. 


Matthew follows rather an Aramaic version than the Greek ; Peter 
is freely, and John still more freely, after the Greek. 

The fifty-third chapter of Isaiah is a description of the unmerited 
and vicarious sufferings of the servant of Yahwe,—that is, Israel in 
exile, especially the pious spiritual part of the nation, of whom the 
prophet here says: “he bore our sufferings, and carried our sorrows.” 
The suffering that righteous Israel endured in exile was the result of 
the sin of the nation, for whose purification God imposed this grief 
on his servant. - This ascription of vicarious suffering to God’s peéo- 
ple, though not a prediction, carries with it the possibility of similar 
suffering by. any servant of God, above all by him who stood nearest 
to God, and in most perfect sympathy with man. Matthew, giving a 
physical sense to the prophet’s words, and rendering: “himself took 
our infirmities and bore our diseases” (herein not agreeing with the 
Septuagint), finds them fulfilled in Jesus’ acts of bodily healing ; 
that is, he regards the diseases of men as having been transferred to 
Jesus and borne by him, —an idea not intended by the prophet. If 
we could understand the evangelist to say merely that Jesus was bur- 
dened in soul by the sorrows of men, this would be, not exactly the 
sense of: the prophet, but a not unnatural extension of his thought. 
The passage in Isaiah was regarded by the Jews generally, and 
by the New-Testament writers, as Messianic; and is in John and 
Peter applied to the vicarious death of Christ. They both agree in 
the main with the Septuagint, having “sin” instead of “suffering,” 
which is a justifiable paraphrase so far as the suffering is regarded by 
the prophet as a punishment of sin. ohn. “Behold the Lamb of 
God, who bears [07, takes away] the sin of the world.” Peter: “ Who 
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himself bore our sins in his body on the tree” (07, carried up our 
Sins in his body to the tree). 


Text.— Sept. gives a paraphrase rather than a translation: ἁμαρτίας is in- 
tended as rendering of “on, “sufferings,” and not of NUM or NNON, “sins;” 
and So ὀδυνᾶται of INDN. The Aramaic version followed by Matt. renders Heb. 
literally. Peter adopts the general form of Sept., with changes: his αὐτός (which 
Matt. also has) is for emphasis, and for the same end he places it just before the 
verb; ἀνήνεγκεν is a mere variation of tense of the Sept., to suit the form of the 
discourse. John takes only the general idea, and renders it by his own Greek, 
using the sing. “sin” (the world’s sin regarded as a mass), and a verb which 
denotes “bearing” in the sense of “taking away;” these stronger terms corre- 
sponding to the ideal conception of the Christ in the Fourth Gospel. 


Mart. ix. 13, xii. 7: Hos. vi. 6. 


Hleb., Matt. “1 desire mercy and not sacrifice.” 
Sept. “1 desire mercy rather than sacrifice.” 


Heb; WY NN AY ON 
Sept.: Ἔλεος θέλω ἢ θυσίαν. 
Matt. : "Ἔλεος θέλω καὶ οὗ θυσίαν. Matt. follows the Aramaic version. 


God desired of Israel, said the prophet, not ceremonial service 
(in which they were strict enough), but a heart in accord with him- 
self; and Jesus makes the application to the Pharisees who objected 
to his eating with tax-gatherers and other disreputable persons, and to 
the violation of the traditional sabbath-law by his disciples. 


Matt. xi. 10; MARK i. 2; LUKE i. 76, vii. 27: MAL. iii. I. 


feb. ‘Behold, I send [am sending, or about to 
send] my messenger, and he shall prepare a way be- 
fore me.” 

Sept. The same. 

Matt. ‘Behold, 1 send my messenger before thy 
face, who shall prepare thy way before thee.” 
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Mark. “ Behold . . . who shall prepare thy way.” 

Luke i. 76. ‘Thou [John] shalt go before the face 
of the Lord to make ready his ways.” 

Luke vii. 27. Identical with Matt. 


Mal. iii.1:°989 ἩΥΤΩΘΙ NID NOW can 

Sept.: ᾿Ιδοὺ ἐξαποστέλλω τὸν ἄγγελόν μου καὶ ἐπιβλέψεται ὁδὸν πρὸ προσώπου 
μου. 

Matt.: ᾿Ιδοὺ ἐγὼ ἀποστέλλω τὸν ἄγγελόν μου πρὸ προσώπου σου ὃς κατασκευάσει 
τὴν ὁδόν σου ἔμπροσθέν σου. 

Luke vii. 27: The same, with om. of ἐγώ, 

Mark same as Luke, with om. of ἔμπροσθέν cov, 

Luke i. 76: Καὶ σὺ... προπορεύσῃ . . . ἐνώπιον κυρίου ἑτοιμάσαι ὁδοὺς αὐτοῦ, 


The form of the Gospel quotations might be derived from the 
Septuagint ; but in that case the fact that the three evangelists agree 
in certain noteworthy differences from the Hebrew and the Septua- 
gint would point to a traditional transformed Christian reading of the 
passage, and this seems less probable than derivation from an Ara- 
maic synagogue reading. The Messianic interpretation might easily 
lead to a Messianic form: the synagogue version would make the 
passage an address to the Messiah, changing the pronouns accord- 
ingly, and inserting “before thy face” after “messenger” for dis- 
tinctness of reference ; and the Synoptics, all closely connected with 
Palestine, would adopt this version. Yet the other explanation sug- 
gested above is not impossible. A similar transformation of the pas- 
sage into Messianic shape may have taken place in the first Christian 
circles, and thence have come into the Synoptic Gospels. Luke i. 76 
is a free combination of Mal. iii. 1 and Isa. xl. 3, after the Septuagint. 

The prophet is reproving the people (including the priests) for 
their neglect of ceremonial and ethical duties, and for their sceptical 
opinions. They were in the habit of saying (ii. 17} : “ Yahwe takes 
pleasure in evil-doers;” and of exclaiming: “Where. is the God 
of judgment?’” They had lost faith in a righteous divine control of 
affairs. To this the prophet replies (iii.), that Yahwe will soon mani- 
fest himself in judgment, first sending a messenger to purify the 
people, and especially the Levites. ‘You ask for Yahwe: the Lord, 
whom you seek, shall suddenly come to his temple, and your doubts 
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shall vanish” (iii. 18) ; the day of Yahwe (iii. 19, Authorized Version 
iv. 1), the moment when he shall show himself as strict judge of the 
bad and rewarder of the good, shall be dreadful (so Joel ili. 4, 
Authorized Version ii. 31, and elsewhere in the prophets). After the 
manner of Oriental rulers, his coming is to be ushered in by a mes- 
~senger, who is not particularly described. In iii. 1 he is called “the 
messenger of the covenant,” conceivably an angel, as in Exod. 
xxxiii. 2; but in iii. 23 (Authorized Version iv. 5) he is apparently 
represented as a prophet, whose work shall be stormy like that of 
Elijah, and who may properly be called a messenger of the covenant, 
one who is to establish more perfectly God’s covenant with his peo- 
ple. The prophet’s declaration, then, seems to be, that some vigor- 
ous man will soon appear, who will with strong hand bring Israel 
back to the pure service of God; and then Yahwe himself will come 
in the capacity of final judge. 

In the Gospels this messenger is identified with John the Baptist, 
who is also declared to be the Elijah whom the Jews (from Mal. 
iii. 23, Authorized Version iv. 5) expected to be the forerunner of 
the Messiah; the Malachi-passage is changed in form, as above 
described, so as to become an address to the Messiah, Luke 1. alone 
preserving the form of the prophetic expression. The Gospel quota- 
tions, though they introduce a Messianic reference not found in Mal- 
achi, yet faithfully preserve the spirit of his words. He thought of a 
speedy interposition of God, heralded by a prophet; and such an 
interposition, though hardly in the form expected by Malachi, was 
the appearance of Jesus, of whom John was the forerunner. 


Text — The Heb. manuscripts offer no variations. —— Sept. gives an accu- 
rate translation of the original. ——The ἀποστέλλω, κατασκευάσει, and ἔμπροσθέν 
σου of the evangelists, where Sept. has ἐξαποστέλλω, ἐπιβλέψεται, and πρὸ προσώ- 
mou μου, are most easily explained as translations from the Aramaic. The ἕτοι- 
μάσαι of Luke i. 76 is probably after the Sept. of Isa. xl. 3. 


MATT. xi. 23; LUKE x. 25. 


The description of Capernaum as “exalted to heaven and going 
down to Hades,” is perhaps after the similar description of the king 
of Babylon in Isa. xiv. 13-15. 
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Text. — Sept. has: εἰς τὸν οὐρανὸν ἀναβήσομαι... εἰς ἄδην καταβήσῃ; Matt., 
Luke: ἕως οὐρανοῦ ὑψωθήσῃ, ἕως ἄδου καταβήσῃ. The citation is more probably 
after the Aramaic, the vernacular; and the ὑψωθῆσῃ may be a free modification 
to suit the discourse, or may be suggested by the Aramaic rendering of Ὁ δὲ, “I 


will exalt,” in verse 13. 


MATT. xii. 18-21: Isa. ΧΙ]. 1-4. 


Heb. “ Behold, my servant on whom I lay hold [or, 
whom 1 uphold], my chosen in whom I delight [ἀ,, 
my soul delights], I have put my spirit on him, he 
shall send forth judgment [ov, law] to the nations. 
He shall not cry, nor call aloud, nor make his voice 
heard in the street. A bruised reed he shall not 
break, and a dim wick he shall not quench; unto truth 
he shall send forth judgment [ov, law]. He shall not 
faint nor fail till he set judgment [orv, law] in the 
earth; and to his instruction distant lands shall look.” 

Sept. ‘Jacob is my servant, I will lay hold on him; 
Israel is my chosen, my soul has accepted him; I have 
put my spirit upon him, he shall bring forth judgment 
to the nations. He shall not cry, nor lift up [his 
voice], nor shall his voice be heard without. A bruised 
reed he shall not break, and smoking flax he shall not 
quench, but unto truth he shall bring forth judgment. 
He shall shine forth, and shall not be disheartened till 
he set judgment on the earth, and in his name shall 
the nations hope.” 

Matt. “ Behold, my servant whom I have chosen, 
my beloved in whom my soul is well pleased; I will 
put my spirit on him, and he shall declare judgment 
to the Gentiles. He shall not strive nor cry aloud, 
nor shall any one hear his voice in the streets. A 
bruised reed shall he not break, and smoking flax shall 
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he not quench, till he send forth judgment unto vic- 
tory; and in his name shall the Gentiles hope.” 


Zsa. xiii. 1-4: van roy “my VAD WAL nays yn ja- PINS IY. a 
Sav xD yas map: rp yna yrpw wd) nw 1 pyy’ sd evry ond 
per Ἵν yn εἰ μὲ xO spawn ey) ny) ἜΝ, xo nna navias 

; On ΣῈ ΠΝ pawn ὙἼᾺ3 

Sept.: Ἰακὼβ ὁ παῖς μου, ἀντιλήψομαι αὐτοὺ " ᾿Ισραὴλ ὁ ἐκλεκτός μου, προσεδέξατο 
αὐτὸν ἡ ψυχῇ μου" ἔδωκα τὸ πνεῦμά μου én’ αὑτόν, κρίσιν τοις ἔθνεσιν ἐξοίσει" οὐ 
κεκράξεται οὐδὲ ἀνῆσει, οὐδὲ ἀκουσθῆσεται ἔξω ἡ φωνὴ αὐτοῦ. κάλαμον τεθλασμένον 
οὐ συντρίψει, καὶ λίνον καπνιζόμενον οὐ σβέσει, ἀλλὰ εἰς ἀλήθειαν ἐξοίσει κρίσιν " 
ἀναλάμψει καὶ οὐ θμαυσθῆσεται, ἕως ἂν θῇ ἐπὶ τῆς γῆς κρίσιν" καὶ ἐπὶ τῷ ὀνόματι 
αὐτοὺ ἔθνη ἐλπιοῦσιν. 

Matt.: ᾿Ιδοὺ ὁ παὶς μου ὃν ἡρέτισα, ὁ ἀγαπητός μου ὃν εὐδόκησεν ἢ ψυχῇ μου, θῆσω 
τὸ πνεῦμά μου ἐπ᾽ αὐτόν, καὶ κρίσιν τοὶς ἔθνεσιν ἀπαγγελεὶ οὐκ ἐρίσει οὐδὲ κραυγάσει 
οὐδὲ ἀκούσει τις ἐν ταὶς πλατείαις τὴν φωνὴν αὐτοῦ κάλαμον συντετριμμένον οὐ 
κατεάξει καὶ λίνον τυφόμενον οὐ σβέσει ἕως ἂν ἐκβάλῃ εἰς νῖκος τὴν κρίσιν, καὶ τῷ 
ὀνόματι αὐτοῦ ἔθνη ἐλπιοῦσιν. 


The Septuagint differs so widely from Matthew that it is evident 
the latter was unaffected by it. 

The Greek rendering of Matthew, doubtless following an Aramaic 
version, departs in several points from the Hebrew: “have chosen,” 
instead of “lay hold of, uphold,” is inexact, and so “beloved,” 
instead of “chosen one” (perhaps to avoid the repetition of 
“chosen”); “strive” is a free interpretation of the verb meaning 
“to cry,” the crying in the case being supposed (and not improb- 
ably) to be connected with violence ; « smoking flax” agrees with 
the Septuagint and the Vulgate, but is not accurate ; how the Ara- 
maic got the rendering “send forth judgment unto victory,” instead 
of “unto truth,” is not clear— perhaps it had a different Hebrew 
word from ours in its text, but more probably “victory” is a free 
translation or interpretation of the idea of “certainty,” which is con- 
tained in the Hebrew word for “truth;” the next clause of the 
Hebrew is omitted for brevity’s sake ; and in the last clause the “in 
his name shall the Gentiles hope,” is a free Messianic interpretation 
of the Hebrew, “to his instruction distant lands shall look.” The 
evangelist, then, does not render from the Hebrew original, nor from 
the Septuagint (at least, not from our present Septuagint text), but 
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from some Aramaic version, which gave a partly paraphrastic Messi- 
anic translation, such as is often found in our Targums. It is not 
probable that this Aramaic version was in writing: it was rather the 
synagogue oral version, which would be familiar to Palestinian Jews. 
A similar rendering after Isa. xlii. 1 is found in Matt. iii. 17, xvii. 5 ; 
2 Pet. i. 17: “This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.” 

The prophet is describing the fortunes and functions of the ser- 
vant of Yahwe, that is, Israel (xli. 8), especially in relation to the 
other nations: the one holy, omnipotent God will endue his servant 
with strength (xl.); him he had chosen among all the nations 
(xli. 9), who, being nothing and vanity, shall be confounded (xli. 10- 
29), while the servant of Yahwe, upheld by him, filled with the spirit 
of God, shall teach them truth and judgment (that is, the divine 
instruction or law). The nations were sunk in idolatry; Israel was 
to guide them to the knowledge of the one God. The servant of 
Yahwe is described in our passage as quiet and gentle in his manner 
(in contrast with the military violence and pomp of the other nations). 
full of sympathy for the weak, yet so vigorous and persistent in his 
work that he should never cease till all the world had accepted the 
worship of Yahwe. This strikingly grand conception of the nation’s 
mission was realized only in a small degree by the national Israel ; 
but the picture of the spiritual Israel was embodied, as the evangelist 
points out, in the life of Jesus, whose method was a quiet and sym- 
pathizing appeal to men’s hearts. In this, as in many other points, 
he realized what the great prophet so fervently hoped for his people. 
The “servant of Yahwe” of Isa. xl.—lili. is a grand spiritual portrait- 
ure, of which the embodiment in actual life was to come long after, 
but not, as the prophet hoped, in the nation as such. Our passage 
is referred to the Messiah by the Targum. 


Text. — The manuscripts give no variations in the Masoretic text, which is 
confirmed by Sept., Syr., Targ., and Latin. The Sept. rendering is nearly 
exact; in verse 1 it inserts the names “Jacob” and “Israel,” an explanation 
drawn from the context. —— The evangelist follows not the Heb. nor the Greek, 
but a paraphrastic Aramaic version, which is, however, influenced by the Sept. 
The rendering νίκος for MO may be similar to that of 1 Cor. xv. 54, where ΠΣ), 
“perpetuity” (Isa. xxv. 8), also “certainty,” is given by νίκος; that is, “cer- 
tainty” (WON) is taken as equivalent to or involving “victory;” τυφόμενον, 
“smoking,” like Sept. καπνιζόμενον, is an interpretation of 73, “dim.” There 
is no need to suppose a different Heb. text from ours. 
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Matt. xiii. 14,15; Marx iv. 12, viii. 18; LUKE viii. 10; JOHN ix. 39, 
xii. 40; ACTS xxviii. 26, 27: Isa. vi. 9, 10. 


ffeb. “ And he said, Go and say to this people, 
Hear indeed, but do not understand, see indeed, but 
do not know. Make this people’s heart [understand- 
ing] gross, and their ears dull, and their eyes dim, lest 
they see with their eyes and hear with their ears and 
their heart understand, and they turn and be healed.” 

Sept. ‘Hearing ye shall hear and shall not at all 
understand, and seeing ye shall see, and shall not at 
all perceive, for this people’s heart has become gross 
[thick], and they have heard heavily with their ears, 
and have closed their eyes, lest perchance they see 
with their eyes and hear with their ears and under- 
stand with their heart and turn, and I heal them.” 


Matthew and Acts are identical with the Septuagint. The expres- 
sions, “hearing ye shall hear,” and “seeing ye shall see,” are un- 
idiomatic and clumsy attempts to render the emphatic form of the 
Hebrew. The use of the past tense instead of the imperative is 
untrue to the Hebrew. “Understand with their heart,” instead of 
“their heart understand,” seems to suit the connection, and might 
be got from the Hebrew by the insertion of one letter. 

The other evangelists quote more freely parts of the passage. 


Mark. ‘That they may see indeed, but not per- 
ceive, and hear indeed, but not understand, lest 
perchance they turn and be forgiven” (inversion of 
clauses). 

Luke. ‘‘That seeing they may not see, and hearing 
they may not understand” (a free abridgment). 

Yohn xii. “ He has blinded their eyes and hardened 
their heart, lest they see with their eyes and perceive 
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with their heart and turn, and I heal them” (the first 
clause is free interpretation). 

Fohn ix. “ That they who see not may see, and that 
they who see may become blind” (a general adoption 
and paraphrase). 


Zsa. vi. 9, το: BETA aNAR-oN plow aynw min oy ΠΝ x2 Ik 
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Vat. Sept.. Καὶ εἶπεν πορεύθητι καὶ εἰπὸν τῷ λαῷ τούτῳ, ἀκοῇ ἀκούσετε καὶ ob μὴ 
συνῆτε, καὶ βλέποντες βλέψετε καὶ ob μὴ ἴδητε, ἐπαχύνθη γὰρ ἡ καρδία τοῦ λαοῦ 
τούτου καὶ τοῖς ὠσὶν αὐτῶν βαρέως ἤκουσαν καὶ τοὺς ὀφθαλμοὺς ἐκάμμυσαν, uh ποτε 
ἰδωσιν τοὶς ὀφθαλμοὶς καὶ τοῖς ὠσὶν ἀκούσωσιν καὶ τῇ καρδίᾳ συνῶσιν καὶ ἐπιστρέψωσιν 
καὶ ἰάσομαι αὐτοῦς, 

Matt. and Acts agree with Sept., except that in verse 10 they have ὀφθαλμοὺς 
αὐτῶν, and that in Acts the introductory clause reads: πορεύθητι πρὸς τὸν λαὸν 
τοῦτον καὶ εἰπόν. 

Mark iv. 12: ἵνα βλέποντες βλέπωσι καὶ μὴ ἴδωσιν, καὶ ἀκούοντες ἀκούωσι καὶ μὴ 
συνιῶσιν, un ποτε ἐπιστρέψωσιν καὶ ἀφεθῇ αὐτοῖς, 

Mark viii. τ8: Ὀφϑαλμοὺς ἔχοντες οὐ βλέπετε καὶ ὦτα ἔχοντες οὐκ ἀκούετε. 

Luke: να βλέποντες μὴ βλέπωσιν καὶ ἀκούοντες μὴ συνίωσιν. 

Fohu ix. 39: Ἵνα οἱ μὴ βλέποντες βλέπωσιν καὶ οἱ βλέποντες τυφλοὶ γένωνται. 

Fohn xii. 40: Τετύφλωκεν αὐτῶν τοὺς ὀφθαλμοὺς καὶ ἐπώρωσεν αὐτῶν τὴν καρδίαν, 
iva μὴ ἴδωσιν τοῖς ὀφθαλμοῖς, καὶ νοῆσωσιν τῇ καρδίᾳ καὶ στραφῶσιν καὶ ἰάσομαι αὐτούς, 


The prophet is bid announce to the people their incapacity to 
understand and obey the divine instructions. The form of the mes- 
sage is peculiarly Hebrew: Isaiah is commanded to produce this 
result himself; that is, he stands in God’s place, and his teaching is 
to effect only hardness and blindness. According to the Hebrew 
conception, there could be no result that was not produced by Yahwe 
(Am. ili. 6). John sharply emphasizes the divine agency: ‘‘ He has 
blinded their eyes.” The Septuagint, Matthew, and Acts soften the 
mode of statement by giving only the result: “This people’s heart 
has become gross ;” but they, and Mark and John, like the Hebrew, 
represent it as God’s design that the people should not repent and 
be healed: “lest they turn and I heal them,” the result being neces- 
sarily identical with the divine purpose. But it appears abundantly 
from the prophetic writings, that this view of God’s purpose does not 
prevent the preaching of repentance, and the promise of divine 
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mercy. The parallelism between the conditions of Israel in the 
times of Isaiah and Jesus is plain: at both periods the nation was 
unspiritual, — in the earlier it was addicted to idolatry and magic, in 
the later it was in bondage to religious traditions and ordinances ; 
in both there was religious formalism. 


These words are applied by Jesus to his disciples in Mark viii. 18, 
and in a general way in John ix. 39. 


MATT. xiii. 32; ΜΑᾺΚ iv. 32; LUKE xiii. 19: DAN. iv. 9 (12). 


Aram. “In its branches lodged the birds of 
heaven.” 

Sept. “In it the birds of heaven built their nests.” 

Theodotion. ‘‘In its branches dwelt the birds of 
heaven.” 

Matt. “The birds of heaven come and lodge in its 
branches.” 

Mark. “The birds of heaven can lodge under its 
shelter.” 

Luke. ‘The birds of heaven lodged in its branches.” 


An adoption of part of the description of the great tree in Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s dream. The citation is after the Aramaic original, or a 
more modern Aramaic version identical in meaning with the original. 
Mark’s “ shelter’ comes from the preceding clause of Daniel. 


Zext.— The partial verbal agreement of the evangelists with Sept., as in τὰ 
πετεινὰ τοῦ οὐρανοῦ, may be accidental, or may result from the familiarity of the 
writers with the Sept. vocabulary. Theodotion also agrees with Matt. and Luke 
in ἐν τοῖς κλάδοις αὐτοῦ ; but this, too, is probably undesigned. 


MATT. xiii. 35: Ps. Ixxviii. 2. 


Heb. “1 will open my mouth [speak] in a parable, 
I will utter riddles out of the olden times.” 
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Sept. “1 will open my mouth in parables, I will 
speak similitudes from the beginning.” 

Matt. “1 will open my mouth in parables, I will 
utter hidden things from the foundation [of the 
world].” 


Ps. Ixxvili, 2: ὉΠ 29 ΓΤ ΠΡ ΣΝ 5 ΚΣ DN 
Sept.: ᾿Ανοίξω ἐν παραβολαῖς τὸ στόμα μου, φθέγξομαι προβλήματα ἀπ’ ἀρχῆς. 
Matt.: ᾿Ανοίξω ἐν παραβολαῖς τὸ στόμα μου, ἐρεύξομαι κεκρυμμένα ἀπὸ καταβολῆς. 


The psalmist declares that his purpose in composing this psalm is 
to draw instruction from the early history of Israel, the “olden times” 
(which, he says, he had by tradition from the fathers) ; and this he 
accordingly proceeds to do, giving an outline of the dealings of God 
with the people, from the exodus to David, “that they might not be 
as their fathers, a stubborn and rebellious generation.”” The words 
mashal (properly “similitude”) and Aida (“riddle”) are used with 
large latitude in the Old Testament, of parables, proverbs, apothems, 
and, as here, of any didactic poetical piece in which there may be 
nothing of a properly gnomic or parabolic character. Between the 
form of instruction employed by the psalmist, and the parables of 
Jesus referred to in Matt. xiii., there is very little resemblance ; the 
psalmist’s meaning not being conveyed by similitudes, but by his- 
torical statements whose meaning lies on the surface. Matthew, 
taking the word “ parables” from the Septuagint (the plural is found 
in the Vatican and the Alexandrian, the singular in the Sinaitic), 
regards the psalm as furnishing the type of the distinctive peculiarity 
of Jesus’ teaching. 


Text. — For 9’ and ΠΥΤΤῚ (for which there are no exact correspondents in 
Greek), Sept. uses the reasonably accurate παραβολαῖς and προβλήματα, which, 
however, must be interpreted by the context. The plur. παραβολαῖς, where Heb. 
has sing., is free translation, or takes wD as collective; ἀπ’ ἀρχῆς, “from the 
beginning,” is a not quite exact rendering of DIP 22, “from days of old.” 
Matt. agrees with Sept. in the first clause, but differs in the second; κεκρυμμένα 
is a possible rendering of MTN, though not here appropriate; ἀπὸ καταβολῆς is 
similar to ἀπ᾽ ἀρχῆς, but departs farther from the sense of the original, —it is not 
the foundation of the world that the psalmist has in mind, but the early times 
of Israelitish history. These peculiarities of Matthew’s text are most easily 
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explained as coming from the common Aramaic version. Tischendorf, 8th ed., 
writes the introductory formula: “that it might be fulfilled which was spoken 
by the prophet Isaiah,” with 8 ¥, 1, 13, 33 a/.; Westcott and Hort omit “Isaiah,” 
with 8> BCD ai. 


MATT. xv. 4, xix. 19; MARK vii. 10, x. 19; LUKE xviii. 20; EPH. vi. 2; Δὲ 
Exop. xx. 12; DEUvT. v. 16. 


“Honor thy father and thy mother ;” and Eph. adds 
(after Deut.), “ that it may be well with thee, and that 
thou mayest live long on the earth” (or, land). 


Deut. v. 16: |W! WY THR TTT ἨΣ WHE YX-NY) Pax-ny 132 
PTET WA 30. pala ΤῊ; 
Sept.: Τίμα τὸν πατέρα σου καὶ τὴν μητέρα σου ὃν τρόπον ἐνετείλατό σοι κύριος ὁ 
θεός σου, ἵνα εὖ σοι γένηται, καὶ ἵνα μακροχρόνιος γένῃ ἐπὶ τῆς γῆς. 
Eph.: Τίμα τὸν πατέρα σου καὶ τὴν μητέρα [ἥτις ἐστὶν ἐντολὴ πρώτη ἐν ἐπαγ- 
γελίᾳ], ἵνα εὖ σοι γένηται καὶ ἔσῃ μακροχρόνιος ἐπὶ τῆς γῆς. 


Ephesians is after the Septuagint, which in the last clause inverts 
the order of the Hebrew expressions, from manuscript difference, or 
through inadvertence. The Gospel citations may be from Exodus 
or from Deuteronomy ; and, on account of the simplicity of the pas- 
sage, there would be little room for difference between the Hebrew, 
Septuagint, and Aramaic. 


Text.—In the N.T. passages, there is great diversity in the insertion and 
omission of the possessive σοὺ after πατέρα and μητέρα, which is best referred to 
the freedom of the individual writers. The ἔσῃ of Eph., instead of Sept. γένῃ, is 
also a freedom of quotation. 


MATT. xv. 4; MARK vii. lo: Exon. xxi. 17. 


Heb. “He that curses his father or his mother shall 


surely be put to death.” 
Sept. (xxi. 16). ‘He that speaks evil of his father 


or his mother shall surely die.” 
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Matt., Mark. ‘He that speaks evil of father or 
mother, let him surely die.” 


The Alexandrian Septuagint agrees with the New Testament. 


Exod. χχὶ. 17: ΠΝ) MID wx, vax Opp 
Sept.: Ὁ κακολογῶν πατέρα αὑτοῦ ἤ μητέρα αὐτοῦ τελευτήσει θανάτῳ. 
Afatt.: Ὃ κακολογῶν πατέρα ἢ μητέρα θανάτῳ τελευτάτω, 


The first verb means originally, “to belittle, treat as contemptible,” 
and then, commonly, “to curse ;” the Septuagint takes it in a some- 
what milder sense (and so, possibly, the Aramaic version), which, 
however, makes the law harder. The imperative “let him die,” of 
the evangelists, is an easy modification, which may have come from 
the rendering of an Aramaic imperfect into Greek. The omission 
of the possessive pronoun before “father” and “mother” is for 
brevity. It is not clear whether this quotation is from the Septuagint 
or the Aramaic. 


Text. — Sept. read Kal, N°, instead of our Hofal, Ny": the latter is sup- 
ported by the other versions. In Sept., the order of the Heb. verses 16, 17 1s 
reversed; and this gives a better connection of thought. 


Matt. xv. 8, 9; MARK vii. 6, 7: 154. xxix. 13. 


ffeb. ‘‘ Because this people draw near to me with 
their mouths and honor me with their lips, and keep 
their hearts far from me, and their fear of me is a com- 
mandment of men that is learned, therefore . . .” 

Sept. “This people draw near to me with their 
mouths and honor me with their lips, but their hearts 
are far from me; but in vain do they worship me, teach- 
ing ordinances of men and teachings.” 

Matt., Mark. “This people honor me with their lips, 
but their hearts are far from me; but in vain do they 
worship me, teaching as teachings ordinances of men.” 
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Alex. and Sin. Sept. “This people draw near to 
me, honor me with their lips,” etc. 


fsa. xxix, 13: 2919. PO} 129) "133 ynawa YD2 MI OY 2) 5 py 
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Sept.: "Eyyier μοι ὁ λαὸς οὗτος ἐν τῷ στόματι αὐτοῦ, καὶ ἐν τοὶς χείλεσιν αὐτὼν 
τιμῶσί με, ἡ δὲ καρδία αὐτῶν πόῤῥω ἀπέχει ἀπ᾽ ἐμοῦ" μάτην δὲ σέβονταί μὲ διδάσκοντες 
ἐντάλματα ἀνθρώπων καὶ διδασκαλίας. 
Matt.: Ὃ dade οὗτος τοῖς χείλεσίν pe τιμᾷ, ἡ δὲ καρδία αὐτῶν πόῤῥω ἀπέχει ἀπ᾽ 
ἐμοῦ μάτην de σέβονταί με, διδάσκοντες διδασκαλίας ἐντάλματα ἀνθρώπων. 


The Septuagint, omitting the “ because” (either having a different 
text or translating freely), makes our verse an independent sentence, 
instead of the protasis to the following (introduced by “ therefore”) ; 
the “are far,” instead of “keep far,” is from a different vowel-point- 
ing of the Hebrew; “in vain,” instead of “is,” represents a differ- 
ence in the Hebrew consonants, and so also perhaps “ they worship,” 
instead of “ their fear’ (07, worship), and the participle “ teaching ;” 
or the Septuagint, reading: “their worship of me is ordinances of 
men, teachings,” may simply have smoothed this into: “ they worship 
me, teaching ordinances of men and teachings.” Matthew follows 
the Septuagint, with some variations: he omits the clause “ draw 
near to me with their mouths,” as superfluous ; and he transposes the 
noun “ teachings’’ (perhaps so as to bring it near the cognate verb), 
and reads: “teaching teachings, ordinances of men.” Possibly this 
second change is after the oral Aramaic version, which would give 
the words in the Hebrew order ; or the whole quotation may be after 
the Aramaic, this latter following the Septuagint closely. 

Isaiah, having predicted the overthrow of Jerusalem (Ariel), and 
denounced the spiritual blindness of the people, begins with verse 13 
a new discourse, in which Yahwe declares, that, in consequence of 
their superficiality and outwardness of worship, he will do a marvellous 
work. The fault of the people of Judah was careless reliance on the 
religious and political instructions of men who were accounted wise, 
and failure to look conscientiously into the teaching of Yahwe through 
the prophet. Assyria was threatening them (the date seems to be 
near the invasion of Sennacherib, B.C. 701) ; but they were disposed 
to rely on Egypt, rather than on Yahwe. In him they had no real 
trust, and they offered him no real reverence: their “fear” of him 
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was a mechanical feeling, resting on rules of worship (offerings and 
festivals), which they had learned from men (presumably the priests : 
the reference is to the regular ritual service, which is thus charac- 
terized as of human origin ; compare Isa. i. 11-14). To break down 
this outward, hypocritical mode of religious worship, Yahwe would 
do a “ marvellous thing,” — he would cause the wisdom of their wise 
men to perish (verse 14), he would smite them with blindness, and 
demonstrate their folly by the result. 

The traditionalists (scribes and Pharisees), to whom Jesus speaks, 
were open to the same charge as Isaiah’s contemporaries: their 
reverence for the oral tradition had blinded them to the deeper, spir- 
itual meaning of the law. Jesus, like Isaiah, attacks the men and 
the opinions that were held in highest regard by the people in his 
day. . 


Text. — There is no manuscript variation in the Heb.; but some Jewish writ- 
ings (Targum, Aben Ezra) have w), “harass,” instead of W), “draw near;” 
the latter reading is assured by the parallel 325, “honor,” and the contrasted 
p™, “keep far from.” Instead of "ΠῚ, “and is,” Sept. read WM, “and in 
vain,” which is without support from the context; between Masoretic po, 
“kept [or, held] far off,” and Sept. PIV), “is far off,” there is little to choose, 
but the former agrees better with the preceding active verbs. Of the last clause 
of Sept. an explanation is offered above. Another proposed explanation (Bohl) 
is, that διδάσκοντες and διδασκαλίας form a duplet, the latter being rendering of 
mn, perhaps read as plural, and the former of the same word pointed as 
Piel; but this seems less natural than the explanation suggested above, of a 
free translation of the present Heb., which requires only the insertion of diddc- 
κοντες. We need thus not even suppose that the Sept. read Ἰδὲ", “they fear” 
(or, worship), instead of ONAN, “their fear.” The transposition of διδασκαλίας 
in Matt. may be the evangelist’s free disposition of the Sept. material, or it may 
have been suggested by an Aramaic version. 


MATT. xvi. 27; Rom. ii. 6; 2 Tim. iv. 14: PRov. xxiv. 12. 


feb, “He requites man according to his work.” 

Sept. ‘Who renders to every man according to his 
works.” 

Matt. “ Shall render to each according to his doing.” 

fom. “ Shall render.” 
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Lim. ‘The Lord will render to him according to his 
works,” 


Prov. xxiv.12: Soya ow) rwvn 

Sept.: Ὃς ἀποδίδωσιν ἑκάστῳ κατὰ τὰ ἔργα αὐτοῦ. 
Matt.: ᾿Αποδώσει ἑκάστῳ κατὰ τὴν πρᾶξιν αὐτοῦ. 
Rom.: ᾿Αποδώσει ἑκάστῳ κατὰ τὰ ἔργα αὐτοῦ. 
Tim.: ᾿Αποδώσει αὐτῷ ὁ κύριος κατὰ τὰ ἔργα αὐτοῦ, 


Matthew follows the Aramaic ; Romans and Timothy, the Septua- 
gint. Matthew and Romans, like Proverbs, state generally an ethical 
attribute, —the former of the Son of man, the latter of God; Tim- 
othy makes the application to a particular case (Alexander the cop- 
persmith). 


Text.— For Heb. Wn, Sept. has pres. ἀποδίδοσιν ; N. T., fut. ἀποδώσει, -τ ἃ 
mere variation of the temporal point of view; ἑκάστῳ, “to each, every one,” is 
a permissible rendering of pw, “to man,” or “to a man;” the rlur. ἔργα, 
“works,” is a free translation of the Heb. sing., for which Matt., after the Ara- 
maic version, has πρᾶξιν. 


Mart. xviii. 16; JOHN viii. 17; 2 Cor. xiii. 1: Deut. xix. 15. 


feb. “ By the assertion of two witnesses or of three 
witnesses a thing shall be established.” 


The Septuagint has “every word” (07, thing), the “every” being 
mere fuller expression of the thought; and so Corinthians, with 
omission of the second “ witnesses.”” Matthew gives the telic form 
to the sentence: “that . . . every word [o7, thing] may be estab- 
lished.” John gives a condensed paraphrase: “the testimony of 
two men is true.’’ The free verbal modification of this familiar 
expression by the New-Testament writers is natural. 


Deut. xix.15: WT apr Ov, MW va-hy We oy yw ra-dy 

Sept.: "Ent στόματος dio μαρτύρων καὶ ἐπὶ στόματος τριῶν μαρτύρων στῆσεται πᾶν 
ῥῆμα. ᾿ 

Matt.: “ἵνα ἐπὶ στόματος δύο μαρτύρων ἤ τριῶν σταθῇ πᾶν ῥῆμα. 

John: Ὅτι δύο ἀνθρώπων ἡ μαρτυρία ἀληθῆς ἐστιν. 

Cor.: "Ἐπὶ στόματος δύο μαρτύρων καὶ τριῶν σταθῆσεται πᾶν ῥῆμα, 
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The Jewish law of legal testimony is applied, in Matthew, to mis- 
understandings between two men; in Corinthians, to the settling of 
disputed words and things in Paul’s controversy with the church at 
Corinth ; in John, to the establishment of the truthfulness of Jesus 
by the testimony of himself and the Father. 


Text. — The second Ὁ τὸ» of the Heb. is omitted in three manuscripts of K. 
and three of De R., in Vulg., both Arab. texts of Saadia, and one manuscript 
of the Targum, and so Matt. and Cor. —— Sept. differs from Heb. only in writ- 
ing καί for Ἰδὲ, and inserting πᾶν; Vat. has act. στήσεται, and Alex. pass. στωθῆ- 
σεται, substantially identical. The latter reading is found in Cor., from which 
Alex. may have taken it. Cor. (for brevity) omits the second ἐπὶ στόματος and 
the second μαρτύρων. So also Matt., which, however, has 7 (like the Heb.), and 
writes σταθῇ, in accordance with the telic form of its sentence. There is no 
reason for amending our Heb, text. But the N. T. rendering may represent a 
text slightly different from ours, as given in an oral Aramaic version (omission 
of one 5-}). 








ΜΑΤΤ. xix. 4; MARK x. 6: GEN. i. 27, ν. 2. 


Feb. “Μαῖα and female he created them.” 
Greek. ‘Made them male and female.” 


Gen. i. 27: DMX ND 7p ἊΣΙ 
Greek: "“Apoev καὶ θῆλυ ἐποίησεν αὐτοῦο. 


The New Testament follows the Septuagint, or an Aramaic text 
identical with the Septuagint. 


MATT. xix. §; MARK x. 7, 8; 1 Cor. vi. 16; EPH. v. 31: GEN. ii. 24. 


feb. “Therefore a man shall leave his father and his 
mother and cleave to his wife, and they shall become 


one flesh.” 
Sept. ‘Therefore a man . . . and the two shall be- 


come one flesh.” 


So Matthew and Ephesians. Mark omits, “and cleave to his 
wife.” Corinthians has only the last clause, “the two shall become 
one flesh.” 
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Gen. ἢ, 244: WW27 9) IAWRA PIT ἸΘΝΤΠΝῚ PAN-—My weer [2-ὸν 
alaly 

Sept.: “Evexev τούτου καταλείψει ἄνθρωπος τὸν πατέρα αὐτοῦ καὶ τὴν μητέρα καὶ 

προσκολληθήσεται πρὸς τὴν γυναῖκα αὐτοὺ καὶ ἔσονται οἱ δύο εἰς σάρκα μίαν. 

Matt.: Ἕνεκα... πατέρα [omits αὐτοῦ]... κολληθήσεται τῇ γυναικὶ, 

Eph.: 'Αντὶ τούτου .. . πατέρα [omits αὐτοῦ] 

Mark omits as above. 

Cor.: "Eoovrat οἱ δύο εἰς σύρκα μίαν. 


Text.— No variation in Heb. manuscripts. The addition “the two” is found 
in Sept, Sam., Pesh. Syr., Vulg., Philo, and the Palestinian Targum (Pseudo- 
Jonathan). It is difficult to decide between the two readings; but on general 
grounds the preference is to be given to the shorter, to which consideration may 
be added the possibility that the addition in this case was suggested by its 
occurrence in the following verse. The differences of rendering in the 
N. T. passages are unimportant: they are the natural variations that arise in 
the use of a familiar passage. 





Matt. xix. 7; MARK x. 4: DEUT. xxiv. I. 


ffeb. “ [If a man marries a wife, and she does not 
please him because he finds something hateful in her], 
and he writes her a bill of divorce, and puts it into 
her hands, and sends her away from his house, [then 
if she marries again, and her second husband divorces 
her or dies, the first husband may not take her again 
as wife].” 


The middle clause is quoted in the Gospels. 


Matt. “Why, then, did Moses command to give a 
bill of divorce, and put her away?” 

Mark. ‘What did Moses command you? And they 
said, Moses allowed to write a bill of divorce and put 
her away.” 


The term for “bill of divorce” is the same as in the Septuagint ; 
the expression for “put away” is different from that of the Septuagint. 
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In Deuteronomy the right of a man to divorce his wife is not 
ordained, but is assumed as an existing custom; and the provision 
against a re-marriage of the divorced parties is intended to restrain 
heedlessness. The Pharisees therefore say that divorce was “allowed.” 
The interpretation of the expression “something hateful” was the 
subject of the famous controversy between the schools of Hillel and 
Shammai (Matt. xix. 3; Mark x. 2); the former holding it to mean 
any thing disagreeable, the latter restricting it to the gravest offence. 
Probably custom among the Israelites in early times allowed very 
great liberty to the husband, but the tendency was to a stricter and 
stricter interpretation. See Matt. xix. 9; Mark x. 11, 12, and 
remarks on Matt. v. 31. 


Text.— Mark has βιβλίον ἀποστασίου γράψαι, as Sept.; Matthew unites the 
two clauses with δοῦναι. Instead of Sept. ἐξαποστέλλειν, “send away,” the evan- 
gelists have ἀπολῦσαι, “loose, set free;” the former is nearer to the Heb. The 
Athenian term for divorce was ἀποπέμπειν, “send away ;” Heb., ΛΠ 2 WDD AND, 
“to write a bill of divorce ;” Mow (Piel), “to put away, divorce.” The Targum 
on Deut. uses the expression W9, “send away, set free,” of which ἀπολῦσαι 
may be a translation. 


Matt. xix. 18,19; MARK x. 19; LUKE xviii. 20; ROM. vil. 7, xiii. 9; 
ἘΡΗ. vi. 1-3 (compare iv. 25-32); COL. iii. 20 (compare verses 5, 9); 
JAS. ii. 11. : 


These and similar references to the Decalogue call for no exeget- 
ical remark. (Compare on Matt. v. 21 ff.) The order in which the 
commands are cited varies: in the negative commands, Matthew and 
Mark agree with Exod. xx. (putting “Do not kill” first), Luke and 
Romans slightly change the order. Instead of “Thou shalt not covet,” 
Mark has “Do not defraud” (a related idea, perhaps with reference 
to Lev. xix. 13; Deut. xxiv. 14: in the latter place, the Alexandrian 
Septuagint has the verb ἀποστερεῖν, as Mark). For the explanation 
of these differences of order, and citations outside of the Decalogue, 
it seems unnecessary to call in a different version from the Greek, or 
a difference in the rabbinical order of citation: there being no logi- 
cal rule of order, variations in quotation might arise from various 
sources. Matthew adds the precept, Lev. xix. 18: “Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself,” which Paul, in Rom. xiii. 9, appends to his 
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list, as including all precepts. The relation of these quotations in the 
Gospels to the tradition on which the latter rest is a question that 
cannot be discussed here. 


Matt. xix. 26; Mark x. 27; Lukr i. 37: GEN. xviii. 14. 


“εὖ. “15 any thing too hard for Yahwe?” 

Sept. “ Shall any thing be [another reading, Is any 
thing] impossible with the Lord?” 

Matt. “ With God all things are possible.” 

Mark. “ All things are possible with God.” 


Gen. xviii. 142 ὙΔῚ TTD NdbOD 

Sept.: Μὴ ἀδυνατήσει παρὰ τῷ θεῷ ῥῆμα; 
Matt.: Mapa θεῷ πάντα δυνατά, 

Mark: Πώντα δυνατὰ παρὰ θεῷ. 

Luke: Οὐκ ἀδυνατῆσει παρὰ τοῦ θεοῦ πᾶν ῥῆμα, 


This word of Jesus is perhaps rather a familiar or proverbial saying, 
derived in general from the Old Testament, than a direct quotation. 
In Luke occurs a similar expression, uttered by the angel Gabriel 
under circumstances almost identical with those of the Genesis pas- 
sage, and in form nearly the same with the Septuagint, differing from 
it as an affirmation differs from a question, and further in a noun-case 
(the word “God’’), wherein it agrees with the Hebrew. One is 
therefore inclined, in spite of grammatical difficulties, to translate : 
“ Nothing shall be impossible with God,” which also suits the con- 
nection better than the classical rendering: “No word from God 
shall be void of power.” 


Zext.—It seems necessary to understand the ἀδυνατεῖν of the Sept. in this 
place as meaning “to be impossible,” though in classic Greek the word signifies 
only “to be incapable, void of power,” and the possibility of a similar use in 
Luke must be admitted. Luke's παρὰ τοῦ θεοῦ is exactly Heb. om bxnn, and 
may be regarded as a Iebraism, as the form of his sentence is after the Heb. 
idiom. The reading “God,” instead of “the Lord,” is both in accordance with 
Luke’s usage, and suitable to the proverbial form of the saying (the other evan- 


gelists also have it). 
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MATT. xxi. §; JOHN xii. 14, 15: ZECH. ix. 9. 


Heb. “Rejoice greatly, daughter of Zion, shout, 
daughter of Jerusalem. Behold, thy king comes to 
thee ; just and saved is he, meek and riding on an ass 
and on a colt the foal of an ass.” 

Sept. “Rejoice greatly, daughter of Zion, herald 
forth, daughter of Jerusalem. Behold, the king comes 
to thee just and saving; he is meek and riding on an 
ass and a young foal.” 

Matt. “ Say ye to the daughter of Zion, Behold, thy 
king comes to thee, meek and riding on an ass and on 
a colt the foal of an ass.” 

John, “Fear not, daughter of Zion. Behold, thy 


king comes, sitting on an aés’s colt.” 


Zech.ix.g: PAS 17 WI YI TaN ὈΦΥΎ ΤΙ yD pry-na tk ya 
ΠΏ ΠΡ] Wyn ὙΠ, 25 cay nm ywin 
Sept.: Χαῖρε σφόδρα θύγατερ Σιών, κῆρυσσε θύγατερ 'Ἱερουσαλῆμ. ἰδοὺ ὁ βασιλεὺς 
ἔρχεταί σοι δίκαιος καὶ σώζων, αὐτὸς mpai¢ καὶ ἐπιβεβηκὼς ἐπὶ ὑποζύγιον καὶ πῶλον 
νέον. 
Matt.: ἙΕἶπατε τῇ θυγατρὶ Σιών ᾿Ιδοὺ ὁ βασιλεὺς σου ἔρχεταί σοι πραὺς καὶ ἐπιβε- 
βηκὼς ἐπὶ ὄνον καὶ ἐπὶ πῶλον υἱὸν ὑποζυγίου. 
John: Μὴ φοβοῦ, θυγάτηρ Σιών ἰδοὺ ὁ βασιλεύς σου ἔρχεται καθήμενος ἐπὶ πῶλον 
ὄνου. 


The “shout” of the Hebrew means “shout for joy ;”’ the Septua- 
gint “herald forth’? does not suit the connection so well. For the 
Hebrew passive participle “saved,” which probably seemed to give 
no good sense, the Septuagint has “ saving,” an ascription of deliver- 
ing power to the theocratic king. Matthew’s “say ye” is perhaps a 
mere paraphrase of the opening clause, but more probably a render- 
ing, out of the Aramaic version, of the Hebrew for “shout,” taken 
as plural, in the sense “call, say;” and of the description of the 
king he quotes only the second part, relating to the riding on the 
young ass. In John the “fear not” is also a free rendering of 
“rejoice” (John is the freest of the evangelists in his Old-Testament 
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citations) ; and he likewise quotes only the last clause, substituting 
“sitting ” for “riding.” 

The prophet, after announcing judgments on surrounding cities, 
speaks of the coming king under whom Israel shall be prosperous 
through the favor of God. The enemies of Israel at this time were 
the Philistines, Tyre and Sidon, Damascus, and the Greeks, from 
which we may probably infer that this chapter was written in the fifth 
or fourth century B.C. The nation, says the prophet, is to triumph 
over its enemies, wars are to cease, the king whom God will send will 
be righteous, the object of God’s saving care (“saved ;” so in verse 
16 God saves Israel, and compare Deut. xxxiii. 29), and peaceful ; 
the quiet, peaceful character of his reign is pictured by the statement 
that the animal which he shall ride shall be not the war-horse, but 
the ass, which kings and other great men were accustomed to use in 
times of peace. This temporal king of the prophet, who was to 
subdue the Greeks (verse 13), did not appear : on the contrary, Israel 
became the servant of the Greeks (we are not to look to the Macca- 
beans for the fulfilment of this prophecy, for it is obviously the near 
future that is spoken of). As is true of all the prophets, the author 
of this passage made the framework of his religious hopes out of the 
circumstances of his time, and embodied them in a sketch which 
was never literally realized. The realization of the spiritual elements 
of the prophetic announcement is found in Jesus of Nazareth: he is 
the righteous spiritual leader, whom God delivers and exalts, and 
he is the meek king of a kingdom of peace. His Messiahship 
appeared rather from his righteousness and meekness, and his rela- 
tion to God, than from a public entry into Jerusalem. Nor does 
the prophet intend here any special occasion, but refers merely 
to the ordinary mode of riding of a peaceful monarch. If Jesus 
purposely performed this entry, as a formal announcement of his 
Messiahship, he doubtless wished thereby to call attention to the 
peacefulness of his kingdom. 


Text. — Sept. σώζων is not an allowable rendering of W): it is possibly from 
a different reading of the Heb. (Hifil, J"w)m, “saving ”), but more probably an 
evasion of a supposed difficulty; ὑποζύγιον seems to have been used in later 
Greek in the sense of “ass.” —— Matt.’s εἴπατε τῇ θυγατρὶ Σιών is probably after 
the Aramaic rendering of 1°77 (plur. instead of the sing. of the Heb. text), 
with ΤΥ MN as indirect object after Sept. κήρυσσε; or it may be a loose para- 
phrase of the opening address. 
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Matt. xxi. 9, xxiii. 38; MARK xi. 9; LUKE xix. 38; JOHN xii. 13: Ps. 
cxviii. 26. 


Heb. “Blessed be he who comes in the name of 
Yahwe.” 

Sept. “In the name of the Lord.” 

Matt. ‘‘ [Hosanna to the son of David]; blessed 
be he who comes in the name of the Lord; [hosanna 
on high ].” 

Mark. “ [Hosanna]; blessed be he who comes in 
the name of the Lord; [blessed be the coming king- 
dom of our father David].” 

Luke. “Blessed be he who comes [the king] in the 
name of the Lord; [in heaven peace, and glory on 
high].” 

Fohn. [Hosanna]; blessed be he who comes in 
the name of the Lord, [and the king of Israel].” 


Ps. cxviii. 26: TV DWE NAM TIS 
Sept.: Εὐλογημένος ὁ ἐρχόμενος ἐν ὀνόματι κυρίου. 
The New Testament is identical with the Septuagint. 


The rendering of the evangelists is identical with that of the 
Septuagint: the additions in the former are expansions of the Mes- 
sianic idea. The word “hosanna” (“save”) does not occur in the 
Old Testament, but is a proper emphatic formation from the shorter 
imperative hosa’ (hosha, from yasha) ; it is here taken from verse 
25 of the Psalm: “save, we implore.” 

The psalm is a temple-hymn of thanks and praise on some great 
eccasion, apparently a festival or a dedication. As the worshippers 
approach the house, the temple-choir or the priest greets them with 
these words: ‘“ Blessed be he who comes in the name of Yahwe, we 
bless you from Yahwe’s house.” The words express a pious welcome 
to any servant of God who comes in his name, and are here (except 
in Matt. xxiii. 38) addressed by the people to Jesus, whom they 
greet as the Messiah. It does not appear that the psalm was regarded 
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as Messianic. In Matthew, Mark, and Luke the greeting of the mul- 
titude occurs during the public entry of Jesus; in John it appears 
to precede the entry. In Matt. xxiii. 38, the expression is quoted by 
Jesus himself (in his lament over Jerusalem) as a welcome to the 
Messiah, which should be addressed to him by the people of Jerusa- 
lem when they next saw him. 


Text. —“ Hosanna” is 83 PWN, for which in the psalm stands 83 Ty win. 


Matt. xxi. 13; MARK xi. 17; LUKE xix. 46: 154. lvi. 7; JER. vii. 11. 


Ffeb., Isa. ‘‘My house shall be called a house of 
prayer for all the peoples.” 

Fer. ‘Has this house, on which my name is called, 
become in your eyes a den of robbers?” 


Septuagint, the same, except that in Jeremiah it has “my house,” 
and inserts “there” after “is called” (a duplet). 


Matt. ‘‘ My house shall be called a house of prayer, 
but you make it a den of thieves.” 

Mark. ‘‘ My house shall be called a house of prayer 
for all the nations, but you have made it a den of 
robbers.” 

Luke. “ And my house shall be a house of prayer, 
but you have made it a den of robbers.” 


Ba. wie 7: D*BYAN-NDY NIP TMAA-Ma v3 3 

Sept.: Ὁ γὰρ οἶκός μου οἶκος προσευχῆς κληθήσεται πᾶσι τοῖς ἔθνεσιν. 

Matt. : Ὁ οἷκός μου οἷκος προσευχῆς κληθήσεται, 

Mark: Ὁ οἶκός μου οἶκος προσευχῆς κληθήσεται πᾶσιν τοῖς ἔθνεσιν, 

Luke: Καὶ ἔσται ὁ οἶκός μου οἶκος προσευχῆς. 

Jer. vii. τιν DDYYI VV DW NPIS TD MI Ty DYN! NYPD 

Sept.: Μὴ σπήλαιον λῃστῶν ὁ οἶκός pou ob ἐπικέκληται τὸ ονομά μου ἐπ' αὐτῷ ἐκεῖ 
ἐνώπιον ὑμῶν. 

Matt.: Ὑμεϊς δὲ αὐτὸν ποιεῖτε σπήλαιον λῃστῶν. 

Mark: Ὕμεϊς δὲ πεποιήκατε αὐτὸν σπήλαιον λῃστῶν. 

Luke: Ὑμεῖς δὲ αὐτὸν ἐποιήσατε σπήλαιον λῃστῶν. 
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The Gospel citations are after the Septuagint, with various abridg- 
ments, and the changes necessary in order to give the Jeremiah pas- 
sage the form of a distinct charge against the Jews of the time. It 
is hardly possible to determine the original form of the citation. 
Mark alone has “ for all the nations:”’ he may have added this for 
the sake of completeness, or Matthew and Luke may have omitted 
it, or Jesus may at different times have made the quotation in differ- 
ent forms. The change of construction of Jeremiah’s words is due, 
probably, not to a different rendering in a Greek or an Aramaic 
version, but to the demand of the occasion: Jesus desired to say 
distinctly that the Jews were then guilty of this offence against the 
temple. 

In Isaiah the stress is laid on the “all nations,” the fact that 
Yahwe’s temple is a place of prayer being assumed, and the assur- 
ance given that henceforth “sons of the foreigner,” as well as Israel- 
ites, shall share in Yahwe’s service and blessing: in the Gospel, the 
contrast is made between the proper use of the temple, and the un- 
worthy use to which it was put by the money-changers. Jeremiah is 
denouncing the superstitious and degrading trust of the Jews in the 
temple and its service, despite the vile crimes of which they were 
guilty. Standing in the temple-gate, he said to the worshippers who 
thronged in: “As long as you continue your shameless stealing, 
lying, oppression, and murder, it is a lie to call this building the tem- 
ple of Yahwe: do you not look on it as a den of robbers? I also, 
behold, I see it, saith Yahwe.” The same superstitious reverence for 
the temple-building existed among the later Jews ; and the same rob- 
bery was practised by the traders, under the pretence of care for the 
convenience of worshippers. 


Text. — Sept. én’ αὐτῷ and ἐκεῖ in Jer. seem to be renderings of the same 
Heb. word, roy, one of them taken from the margin into the text. The three 
different forms of the verb ποιεῖν used by the evangelists are due to freeness of 
citation. Luke gives an abridgment of the Isaiah passage. 


Ματτ. xxi. 16: Ps. viii. 3. 


fled, “ Out of the mouth of children and sucklings 
thou hast founded strength.” 
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Sept. “ Out of the mouth of children and sucklings 
thou hast prepared praise.” 
Matt. The same. 


Ps. viii, 3: ἢ» DIG OPM ody an 
Sept.. "Ex στόματος νηπίων καὶ θηλαζόντων κατηρτίσω αἶνον. 
Matt. : "Ex στόματος νηπίων καὶ θηλαζόντων κατηρτίσω aivov. 


Matthew follows the Septuagint, whose translation, though ἃ possi- 
ble one of the separate Hebrew words, is here not exact. From the 
context it is evident that the Psalmist means strength, and not praise : 
Yahwe manifests his power in employing feeble things, such as young 
children, to quell his enemies. In the Gospel the quotation is applied 
to the children whose salutation of Jesus as the Messiah aroused the 
indignation of the scribes; and the meaning which Jesus puts into 
the words is substantially the same as that of the Psalmist, — God had 
shown these children a truth that the learned men did not see, and 
had thereby made them instruments of praise and strength. 


Text.—Teb. ἼΘ᾽ is “to found a building,” and figuratively, as here, to 
establish firmly any thing. Sept. καταρτίζομαι is a fair rendering of the Heb.; 
καταρτίζειν is properly “to restore a thing to its original condition,” and then, 
in later Greek, in the middle, as here, “to prepare;” the sense “to perfect” 
occurs in the New Testament, but does not suit this passage so well. Heb. ty, 
commonly “strength,” is used also of expressions of praise of the glory of 
God, as in Ps. xxix. 1, and is rendered in Sept. by δόξα there and Ps. Ixviii. 35 
(34), Isa. xii. 2; but in our passage the context requires the meaning “ strength.” 
The Sept. rendering was smoother, perhaps, to Greek ears, than the literal 
translation (Bohl). The Targ. here has NIW\p, “strength;” and the Pesh., 
NOMAWN, “ praise.” 


MATT. xxi. 33; MARK xii. 2; LUKE xx. 9: ISA. v. I, 2. 


feb. ‘My friend had a vineyard on a fertile hill, 
and he digged it and cleared it of stones, and planted 
it with choice vines, and built a tower in the midst of 
it, and also hewed out a wine-vat in it.” 

Sept. ‘‘ My beloved had a vineyard on a hill in a fer- 
tile place, and I surrounded it with a hedge and fenced 
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it, and planted a Sorek vine, and built a tower in 
the midst of it, and hewed in it a place in front of the 
wine-vat.” 

Matt. ‘There was a householder who planted a 
vineyard, and surrounded it with a hedge, and hewed 
a wine-vat in it, and built a tower.” 

Mark. “ A man planted a vineyard, and set a hedge 
about it, and digged an undervat, and built a tower.” 

Luke. “ A man planted a vineyard.” 


Isa. v. 2, Sept.: Φραγμὸν περιέθηκα καὶ ἐχαράκωσα καὶ ἐφύτευσα ἄμπελον Σωρῆκ, 
καὶ ὠκοδόμησα πύργον ἐν μέσῳ αὐτοῦ καὶ προλήνιον ὥρυξα ἐν αὐτῷ. 

Matt.: ᾿Εφύτευσεν ἀμπελῶνα καὶ φραγμὸν αὐτῷ περιέθηκεν καὶ ὦρυξεν ἐν αὐτῷ 
ληνὸν καὶ ὠκοδόμησεν πύργον. 

Mark: ᾿Αμπελῶνα ἐφύτευσεν καὶ περιέθηκεν φραγμὸν καὶ ὥρυξεν ὑπολήνιον καὶ 
ὠκοδόμησεν πύργον. 

Luke: ᾿Εφύτευσεν ἀμπελῶνα, 


The terms in the parable are taken from the Septuagint, except 
that for the “ante-wine-vat”’ of the latter, Matthew has “ wine-vat,”’ 
as the Hebrew ; and Mark, “undervat.” Luke takes only two words. 
The wording differs from the Hebrew, only in having “ planted” for 
“had,” and “hedged” instead of “ digged.” 


Text.—The Sept. φραγμὸν περιέθηκα, “hedged,” and ἐχαράκωσα, “fenced” 
(where our Heb. has ΡΨ, “digged,” and po, “stoned ᾽ἢ, may rest on a different 
text from ours, or may give the current understanding of our text-words. The 
three terms Aqvév (Matt.), ὑπολήνιον (Mark), and προλήνιον (Sept.), are all possi- 
ble renderings of Heb. 1p", which means either the vessel in which the grapes 
are pressed (winepress), or that in which the expressed juice is received (wine- 
vat); ληνός is the press, προλῆνιον is the vat in front of the press, and ὑπολήνιον 
is the vat under it. The difference between Matt. and Mark comes from the 
freedom used in citing in such passages as this. It is to be supposed that 
the parable was spoken in Aramaic, and the Greek rendering taken here from 
Sept. 


Matt. xxi. 42; MARK xii. 10, 113 LUKE xx. 17; ACTS vi. 11; 
1 PET. ii. 7: Ps. cxviii. 22, 23. 


ffeb, “The stone which the builders rejected has 
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become the head of the corner. From Yahwe is this; 
it is wonderful in our eyes.” 


So the Septuagint, and the New-Testament citations (except 
Acts), Luke and Peter giving only the first sentence (verse 22). 


Acts. “ He is the stone which was set at naught 
by you builders, which has become the head of the 
corner.” 


Ps. cxviii. 22, 23: TNT MT OND 2799 wend TM Oa IND {2s 
ayyya nea) xn nxt 

Sept.: Λίθον ὅν ἀπεδοκίμασαν οἱ οἰκοδομοῦντες, οὗτος ἐγενήθη. εἰς κεφαλὴν γωνίας" 
παρὰ κυρίου ἐγένετο αὕτη, καὶ ἔστι θαυμαστὴ ἐν ὀφθαλμοῖς ἡμῶν. 

Matt., Mark, Luke, Pet.: Λίθον ὃν ἀπεδοκίμασαν οἱ οἰκοδομοῦντες, οὗτος ἐγενήθη 
εἰς κεφαλὴν γωνίας. παρὰ κυρίου ἐγένετο αὕτη, καὶ ἔστιν θαυμαστὴ ἐν ὀφθαλμοῖς ἡμῶν. 

Acts: Οὗτός ἐστιν ὁ λίθος ὁ ἐξουθενηθεὶς ὑφ' ὑμῶν τῶν οἰκοδόμων, ὁ γενόμενος εἰς 
κεφαλὴν γωνίας. 


In the psalm (which is post-exilian, belonging to the second tem- 
ple) it is Israel, which, rejected by the nations, is chosen by God to 
be his people, the bearer-of his word, the corner-stone of the temple 
of truth: see verses 10-12, 18, 21. The new Israel was sorely 
harassed by enemies ; but the Psalmist clings with prophetic exalta- 
tion to the national consciousness of God’s special protection and 
the nation’s high vocation. The figure of the corner-stone (that is, 
apparently, the topmost stone of the corner of the foundation) may 
have been suggested by some special ceremony, perhaps the foun- 
dation of the second temple : it is, however, so common and natural 
a one, that no special occasion is needed to account for it; see 
Isa. xxviii. 16. 

Though applied specifically to Israel in the psalm, the passage 
contains also the wider truth that God chooses his people where he 
will, without regard to men’s judgment of them; and in the Gospels 
Jesus turns it against Israel. His declaration in the preceding para- 
ble, that the vineyard was to be given to other husbandmen, was 
understood by the scribes to mean that they were to be rejected as 
unworthy ; and he adds this quotation, that there may be no doubt of 
his meaning. In Matthew he expresses the rejection, not only of the 
scribes, as hypocritical formalists, but also of the whole nation (verse 
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43) ; he announces, in fact, the opening of the kingdom of God to 
the Gentiles. He adds also a word which involves a Messianic appli- 
cation of the passage: “He that falls on this stone shall be broken to 
pieces,” etc. (Matt. xxi. 44; Luke xx. 18; and so 1 Pet. ii. 8, from 
Isa. viii. 14). In Acts and Peter it is applied directly to the Mes- 
siah ; as, indeed, the Messiah was the summing-up and embodiment 
of the spiritual traits and functions of Israel. 


MATT. xxii. 24; MARK xii. 19; LUKE xx. 28: DEUT. xxv. 5, 6. 


feb. ‘When brothers dwell together, and one of 
them dies without children, the wife of the dead man 
shall not marry a stranger, out of the family. Her 
husband's brother shall go in to her and marry her, 
and perform to her the duty of a husband’s brother ; 
and the firstborn son which she shall bear shall succeed 
to the name of his dead brother, so that his name 
shall not be blotted out from Israel.” 

Sept. ‘When brothers . . . and marry her, and live 
with her; and the child which she shall bear shall be 
constituted [heir] from the name of the dead man, and 
his name,” etc. 

Matt. ‘Moses said, If a man die without children, 
his brother shall marry [/¢erad/y, perform the duty of 
a husband’s brother towards] his wife, and raise up 
seed to his brother.” 

Mark. ‘“‘Moses wrote unto us that, if a man's 
brother died, and left a wife and left no child, his 
brother should take his wife, and raise up seed to 
his brother.” 

Luke. ‘“‘ Moses wrote unto us that, if a man’s brother 
died, having a wife, and he were childless, his brother 
should take his wife, and raise up seed to his brother.” 
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Compressed free citation (by the Sadducees) of the law of the 
husband’s brother, — the levirate law (Hebrew, yadam ; Latin, devir, 
“ husband’s brother’). 


Text.— The Heb. technical expression 03°, “to act as yabam, or husband’s 
brother,” is rendered by ἐπιγαμβρεύειν in Sept. Gen. xxviii. 8, but not here 
(where there was, perhaps, a different translator). Matt. alone uses this tech- 
nical Greek expression, no doubt after the current Aramaic version; Onkelos 
has 03‘, as the Heb.; Mark and Luke have the more general expression “take.” 
The “raise up seed” is a paraphrase of verse 6 of Deuteronomy. 


MATT. xxii. 32; Mark xii. 26; ACTS vii. 32: Exob. iii. 6, 15. 


fTeb., Sept. “1 am the God of thy father, the God 
of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of 
Jacob.” 

Matt., Mark. “7 am the God of Abraham, and the 
God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob.” 

Acts. “I am the God of thy fathers, the God of 
Abraham and Isaac and Jacob,” after Exod. iil. 15: 
‘“‘ Vahwe, the God of thy fathers, the God of Abraham, 
the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob has sent me.” 


Exod. iii.6,15: IPH TIN, PHS DY OTIS TD PAN ΤῊΝ TIE WN 
apn oN) ony: ‘Tox om as “Toy DINE “πον, mms 
Sept.: ᾿Εγώ εἶμι ὁ θεὸς τοῦ πατρός σου, θεὸς ἸΑβραὰμ καὶ θεὸς ᾿Ισαὰκ καὶ θεὸς 
Ἰακώβ. 15 Κύριος ὁ θεὸς τῶν πατέρων ὑμῶν, θεὸς ᾿Αβραὰμ καὶ θεὸς ᾿Ισαὰκ καὶ θεὸς 
᾿Ιακώβ. 
Matt., Mark: ᾽Ἐγώ εἰμι ὁ θεὸς ᾿Αβραὰμ καὶ ὁ θεὸς Ἰσαὰκ καὶ ὁ θεὸς ᾿Ιακώβ. 
Acts: ᾿Εγὼ ὁ θεὸς τῶν πατέρων cov, ὁ θεὸς ᾿Αβραὰμ καὶ ᾿Ισαὰκ καὶ ᾿Ιακώβ. 


In Exodus the designation of Yahwe as the God of the ancestors 
of Israel is intended to commend him and his message to the people. 
In the Gospel Jesus, leaving out of view this historical application, 
takes the designation as proof that the ancestors still lived ; since it is 
not supposable that God should describe himself y the name of the 
dead. The emphasis is on the present “I am.” The meaning of 
the passage doubtless is: “I am the God who was worshipped by the 
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fathers in their lifetime,” and this would be true though they had 
utterly perished ; but Jesus apparently alludes to the deeper fact, that 
God, in honoring the fathers with his friendship, had given them a 
pledge of immortality. He further assumes that immortality involves 
resurrection. Stephen cites the passage, in his survey of the ancient 
history, as one step in God’s revelation of himself to Israel. 


Text.— The evangelists omit “the God of thy father,” as unnecessary. 
Mark otherwise agrees literally with Vat. Sept.; Matt. inserts the article before 
θεός throughout (so Alex. before θεὸς ᾿Αβραάμ), perhaps translating from the 
Aramaic version; Acts condenses. 


MATT. xxii. 37; MARK xii. 29, 30; LUKE x. 27: DEUT. vi. 4, 5. 


Ffeb. ‘‘ Hear, O Israel, Yahwe our God is one Yah- 
we, and thou shalt love Yahwe thy God with all thy 
heart and with all thy soul and with all thy might.” 


The Septuagint is identical with the Hebrew, except “mind”? for 
_ “heart” (where the Alexandrian has “ heart”), 


Matt. ‘With all thy heart and with all thy soul and 
with all thy mind.” 

Mark alone gives the two verses: ‘ Hear, O Israel, 
the Lord our God is one Lord, and thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart and with all thy soul 
and with all thy mind and with all thy strength.” 

Luke. “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart and with all thy soul and with all thy strength 
and with all thy mind.” 


Compare Mark xii. 32, 33. 


Joy map ΠῈΣ AI INS TIT TS mM Oe yow 

syy-9D} wor27 9337-923 

Sept.: "Ἄκουε ᾿Ισραῆλ, κύριος ὁ θεὸς ἡμῶν κύριος εἷς ἐστί" καὶ ἀγαπήσεις κύριον τὸν 

θεόν σου ἐξ ὅλης τῆς διανοίας cov καὶ ἐξ ὅλης τῆς ψυχῆς σου καὶ ἐξ ὅλης τῆς δυνάμεώς 
σου. 


Deut. vi. 4, 5: Ti 
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AMatt.: ’᾿Αγαπῆσεις κύριον τὸν θεόν σου ἐν ὅλῃ καρδίᾳ cov καὶ ἐν ὅλῃ τῇ ψυχῇ σου 
καὶ ἐν ὅλῃ τῇ διανοίᾳ σου. 

Mark: "Ἄκουε ἸΙσραῆλ, κύριος ὁ θεὸς ἡμῶν κύριος εἰς ἐστίν, καὶ ἀγαπῆσεις κύριον 
τὸν θεόν σου ἐξ ὅλης καρδίας σου, καὶ ἐξ ὅλης τῆς ψυχῆς σου καὶ ἐξ ὅλης τῆς διανοίας 
σου καὶ ἐξ ὅλης τῆς ἰσχύος σου. 

Luke: ᾿Αγαπήσεις κύριον τὸν θεόν σου ἐξ ὄλης καρδίας cov καὶ ἐν ὅλῃ τῇ ψυχῇ σου 
καὶ ἐν ὅλῃ τῇ ἰσχύι σου καὶ ἐν ὅλῃ τῇ διανοίᾳ σου. 


The Hebrew has the three terms: “heart,” the whole mental 
nature (not the affections alone or especially) ; “soul,” the whole 
vital nature ; and “ might.” For the first of these, the Alexandrian 
Septuagint employs the ordinary Greek word for ‘‘ heart ;’’ and the 
Vatican Septuagint, a word (danoza) frequently rendered “ mind,” 
a sufficiently correct translation of the Hebrew. The evangelists all 
have the two first words as the Hebrew, “heart” and “soul,” but vary 
as to the third. Luke gives two additional words, “strength” and 
“mind;” and so Mark, “mind” and “strength;” Matthew gives 
only “ mind.” The original Gospel form seems to be given in Luke, 
who to the three terms of the Hebrew adds a fourth, “ mind,” taken 
from a Greek manuscript, where a scribe had inserted it in the text 
from the margin (a rendering of the first Hebrew term, here trans- 
lated “heart’’). Mark changes the order of the terms, and Mat- 
thew omits “strength” as unnecessary. The Greek word used for 
“strength” by the evangelists is different from that of the Septuagint, 
and comes either from some other Greek text, or as rendering of a 
current Aramaic version. 


Text.—The three Heb. terms are 32 ,W5DI1 ἜΝ, for which Alex. Sept. has 
καρδία, ψυχῆ, δυνάμις ; Vat. Sept., for the first, davoia; Luke, καρδία, ψυχῆ, ἰσχύς, 
διανοία; and Mark, the same in different order; Matt. omits ἰσχύς. This last 
word may have been taken from some manuscript of the Sept., or may be a 
rendering from an Aramaic version. One Greek manuscript may have had 
καρδία, ψυχῆ, ἰσχύς; another, διανοία, ψυχῆ, toxic, — whence a scribe may have 


written καρδία, ψυχῆ, ἰσχύς, διανοία, 


Matt. xxii. 44; Mark xii. 36; LUKE xx. 42, 43; ACTS ii. 34, 353 
1 Cor. xv. 25, 27; HEB. i. 13: Ps. cx. 1, viii. 7 (6). 


Heb. “Yahwe said to my lord, Sit on my right hand 
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till I make thy enemies thy footstool” (/¢eradly, the 
footstool of thy feet). 
Sept. “The Lord said,” etc. 


So Luke, Acts, Hebrews. 


Matt., Mark. “Till I put thy enemies under thy 
feet.” 

Cor. ‘‘ [He must reign] till he have put all his ene- 
mies under his feet ;” ‘he subjected all things under 
his feet.” 


See Mark xvi. 20; Luke xxii. 69; Eph. i. 20, 22, iv. 10; 1 Pet. 
ἢ]. 22. 

The “under thy feet” of Matthew, Mark, and Corinthians (“his 
feet’’), instead of “the footstool of thy feet,” as the Hebrew, the 
Septuagint, Luke, Acts, Hebrews, the Peshitto, and the Targum, is 
either a free rendering of the Greek or the Aramaic version, identical 
with the Hebrew, or it is after some version which read the Hebrew 
‘under’ instead of “ footstool,” or it is a blending of Ps. cx. 1 and 
Ps. viii. 7 (6): “Thou hast put all things under his feet.” 


Ps.cx.t: POI DID PR mvs cry) aw yw mT oN) 

Sept.: Bimev ὁ κύριος τῷ κυρίῳ μου Κάθου ἐκ δεξιῶν μου ἕως ἄν θῶ τοὺς ἐχθρούς 
σου ὑποπόδιον τῶν ποδῶν σου. 

Matt., Mark: Ὕποκάτω τῶν ποδῶν σου. 

Luke, Acts, Heb.: Eimev κύριος τῷ κυρίῳ μου Κάθου ἐκ δεξιῶν μου ἕως ἄν θῶ τοὺς 
ἐχθρούς σου ὑποπόδιον τῶν ποδῶν σου. 

Cor.: Ὑπὸ τοὺς πόδας αὐτοῦ. 


The psalm is an address to a king whose capital was Jerusalem, 
announcing his coming victories over enemies, and his establishment 
in the dignity of priest. There is nothing on its face to indicate that 
it referred to any other person than the one addressed, or that this 
person was other than a contemporary of the poet; there is no such 
pointing to a coming man as in Isa. xi., Mic. v., and other prophetic 
passages: it is a present monarch to whom the psalmist speaks. 
The title makes David its author, and some expositors refer it to this 
or that occasion in David’s own life, as that described in 2 Sam vi. 
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(the bringing the ark to Jerusalem), or xii. 29 (victory over the 
Ammonites), or some other. But it is plain that, if David is its 
author, it cannot describe his career ; for the author distinguishes him- 
self from his hero, whom he calls “my lord.” Nor can it have been 
written in David’s time. The direct recognition of a Jerusalem king 
as priest (verse 4) seems to suit only one period of Jewish history, 
namely, the Maccabean, when a Levitical dynasty sat on the throne. 
Who the prince here referred to is, can hardly be determined with 
certainty ; we might think of Simon, Jonathan, Hyrcanus I., or Alex- 
ander Jannaeus.'' In celebrating the priest-king, the psalmist affirms 
Israel to be under the protection and guidance of God. Till his 
enemies are conquered, the king is to sit at Yahwe’s right hand, to 
be, for the time, co-regent with him. This is a representation similar 
to that of Ps. ii., where a king of Judah is declared to be the son of 
Yahwe. The king, as the head of the chosen nation, was the repre- 
sentative of its relation to God. 

This psalm was regarded as Messianic by Jewish expositors up to 
the tenth century; and this is the view of the New Testament, where 
also (in the Gospels and Acts) it is ascribed to David : here “ David” 
cannot, as is sometimes the case, be understood as a vague name for 
the Book of Psalms, but must mean the individual man so called. 
As to the relation of New-Testament views (those of Jesus and the 
apostles) to the solution of critical questions, see the Introduction. 

In Acts, Corinthians, and Hebrews, this verse is quoted of Jesus as 
the Messiah. In Acts Peter, after defending the apostles against the 
charge of drunkenness, and affirming that it was by the Spirit of God 
that they spoke (in accordance with Joel iii.), goes on to make an 
argument for the Messiahship of Jesus from his resurrection: “We 
are witnesses,” says he, “that this Jesus whom ye slew has risen from 
the dead, as David prophesied in Ps. xvi.; and further David speaks 
of the Messiah as sitting on the right hand of God (he did not say 
it of himself, since he did not ascend into the heavens), and this is 
true of Jesus, who is therefore Lord (the ‘my Lord’ of Ps. cx.) and 
Christ (Messiah).” In Corinthians Paul, expounding the doctrine 
of the last things, declares that Christ’s kingdom, beginning with his 





I See the commentaries of Olshausen, Hitzig, and Delitzsch on this psalm, and on 
the general question of Maccabean psalms. Compare 1 Mace. xiv. 41, xiii. 42. 
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resurrection (verse 23, and so Ephesians), must last till he (God) 
has put all things under his (Christ’s) feet, and then he will deliver 
the kingdom to the Father. In Hebrews the passage is quoted as 
proving the superiority of the Messiah over the angels, in the writer’s 
development of the theme announced in verses 1-4 (our psalm-verse 
is also alluded to in verse 3). In the Gospels Jesus, after having 
answered certain catch-questions of the Pharisees and Sadducees, 
turns on them with this citation, and asks how, in this passage 
(assumed by them to be Messianic), David can call his own son 
(which they held the Messiah to be) lord. This. they could not 
answer from their point of view, and were silenced: a son could not 
be greater than his father, the founder of the family greatness. Jesus 
meant hereby to suggest to them that the Messiah, as head of the 
spiritual kingdom of God, was greater than all his predecessors, what- 
ever the places they held in the history of the old Israel. ‘Thus, by 
one stroke, he overthrew the current theory of the Messiah, and sub- 
stituted a purer conception. ‘The Christ,” said the Jews, “ David’s 
son, must be like David, only less.” “The Christ,” said Jesus, 
“ David’s lord, is greater than David, but not in the sphere of polit- 
ical life and outward glory.” The truth that he thus enunciates is 
independent of the criticism and exegesis of the Psalm. 


Text. — DN) is found in the Psalms, only here and in xxxvi. But there is no 
practical difference between M7 DON), “oracular utterance of Yahwe,” and 
MM WRX, “says Yahwe.” The ὑποκάτω of Matt. and Mark, and the ὑπό of 
Cor., “under his feet,” may be a free interpretation of the Heb. and Sept.; or 
possibly for D1N, “footstool,” they read NNN, “under;” or the expression ὑπὸ 
κάτω τῶν ποδῶν may come from the Sept. of Ps. viii. 7. 


Matt. xxiv.; MARK xiii.; LUKE xvii., xxi. 


In the discourse or discourses given in these chapters occur a 
number of brief quotations from the Old Testament, of which the 
more important may be mentioned. 

1. Matt. xxiv. 15 ; Mark xiii. 14; Luke xxi. 20: from Dan. ix. 27. 
Heb, “ And on the wing of abominations shall come the desolator.” 
Sept. “ And on the temple shall be the abomination of desolations.” 
Matt. “The abomination of desolation standing in the holy place.” 
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Mark. “The. abomination of desolation standing where it [o7, he] 
ought not.” Zwke. “When ye see Jerusalem compassed with armies, 
then know that her desolation is at hand.” The expression of the 
evangelists, ‘‘ abomination of desolation,” must have come from the 
Septuagint, either directly, or through an Aramaic version; the sin- 
gular “desolation,” where the Septuagint has the plural, may be a free 
variation of the evangelical tradition or of the Aramaic, or may have 
been derived by the latter from the Hebrew. Verse 27 of Daniel is 
a description of the desecration of the temple in the time of Antio- 
chus Epiphanes; the “abominations” seem to be idols, borne on 
whose wing the desolator comes. The Septuagint either took the 
Hebrew word for “wing” to mean “the wing, or extremity, of the 
temple” (a sense hardly allowable here), or it had a different Hebrew 
word (possibly wap for 933). The rendering in Mark: “where it 
ought not,” is periphrasis for “temple.” Luke abaudons the enig- 
matical form of the original, and speaks plainly of the historical 
event. The reference in the Gospels is to the destruction of the 
temple by the Romans, but it does not appear that the passage in 
Daniel is cited as a prophecy of this event. 


Dan. ix. 27: DDWD OYIpPY AID Ὁ 

Sept.: Καὶ ἐπὶ τὸ ἱερὸν βδέλυγμα τῶν ἐρημώσεων. 
Matt.: Τὸ βδέλυγμα τῆς ἐρημώσεως. .. ἑστὸς ἐν τόπῳ ἁγίῳ. 
Mark: Τὸ βδέλυγμα τῆς ἐρημώσεως ἑστηκότα ὅπου οὐ dei. 
Luke: Ἤχγγικεν ἡ ἐρήμωσις. 


2. Matt. xxiv. 21; Mark xiii. 19: Luke xxi. 22, apparently a free 
citation from Dan. xii. 1. ed. “And there shall be a time of dis- 
tress such as has not been from the time a nation first existed, up to 
the present time.” Sefz. “ From the time they came into existence, 
up to,” etc. daz. “From the beginning of the world.” Mark. 
“From the beginning of the creation.” Zwke (more generally), 
“These are days of vengeance.” The reference in Daniel is to the 
persecution under Antiochus, and is here applied to the Roman siege. 
The expression in Luke, “that all things that are written may be 
fulfilled,” seems to refer to all the Old-Testament predictions of 
calamity. 

3. Matt. xxiv. 29; Mark xiii. 24; Luke xxi. 25, 26. This im- 
agery, the darkening of the sun and moon, the falling of the stars, the 
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shaking of the powers of heaven, is derived from such passages as 
Eccl. xii. 2; Dan. viii. τὸ ; Joel iv. τό. 

4. Matt. xxiv. 30; Mark xiii. 26; Luke xxi. 27; and Matt. xxvi. 
64; Mark xiv. 62; Luke xxii. 69,—the coming of the Son of man 
in a cloud, from Dan. vii. 13: “With clouds of the heavens came 
one like a son of man.” This son of man, of the vision, is inter- 
preted by some, of Israel; by others, of the Messiah. See also Ps. 
CX. I. 


MATT. xxvi. 31; MARK xiv. 27: ZECH. xiii. 7. 


ffeb. ‘Smite thou the shepherd, and he sheep shall 
be scattered.” 

Vat. Sept. “Smite ye the shepherds, and draw out 
the sheep.” 

Alex. Sept. “Smite thou the shepherd, and the 
sheep of the flock shall be scattered.” 

Matt. ‘1 will smite the shepherd, and the sheep of 
the flock shall be scattered.” 

Mark. ‘1 will smite the shepherd, and the sheep 
shall be scattered.” 


Zech. xiii. 7: [RIT PYION TYTN 7 

Sept.: Πατάξατε τοὺς ποιμένας, καὶ ἐκσπάσατε τὰ πρόβατα. 

Matt.: Πατάξω τὸν ποιμένα, καὶ διασκορπισθήσονται τὰ πρόβατα τῆς ποίμνης. 
Mark: ἸΠατάξω τὸν ποιμένα, καὶ τὰ πρόαβτα διασκορπισθῆσονται. 


The Vatican Septuagint, departing from the Hebrew, expresses 
the idea that the sheep are to be saved, and is not followed by the 
Gospels, which rather render the Aramaic version. Mark gives the 
simplest form of the citation, differing from the Hebrew only in chan- 
ing the imperative into a first person future. This alteration, it is 
probable, was not found in the Aramaic translation (which had no 
motive for such change), but was made by Jesus himself, in order to 
render into plain language the poetical expression of the prophet, and 
refer immediately to God what the latter assigns to the avenging 
sword. Matthew’s “sheep of the flock” is merely an expansion of 
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the original expression. The character of the Alexandrian Septuagint 
makes it more likely that it followed Matthew, than that it is the 
source of the latter’s citation. 

In the new section beginning with verse 7, the prophet describes 
the purification of the people in exile. The opening words are an 
address by Yahwe to the sword, as God’s instrument. It is com- 
manded to awake against the shepherd, that is, the king, who is then 
further described as “the man that is my fellow,” — the man who, as 
king or governor of Israel, stands especially near to God, and may 
be said to be associated with him in the government. Then it is 
added: “Smite the shepherd (the king, or ruler), that the sheep may 
be scattered, that the people may go into exile, whence, after they 
have been purified, they shall return, and Yahwe will say to them, It 
is my people, and they shall say, Yahwe is my God.” Compare the 
similar figure in Zech. xi. 7, 8, 15-17." | There is no reference here, 
in the prophet’s mind, to any shepherd but the contemporary ruler 
of Judah; but the parallelism between the situation here described 
and that which calls forth the quotation is exact, so far as the effect 
of the leader’s death is concerned: the leader dead, his followers are 
scattered. In another respect the situations differ: the governor of 
Judah, and his people, were smitten as a punishment for their sin; 
and this was not the case with Jesus and his disciples. The intro- 
ductory expression, “for it is written,” seems to indicate here, as 
elsewhere, that the prophetic passage was regarded as a prediction of 
the Gospel event, that is, as Messianic. 


Text. — Vat. Sept. πατόξατε supposes plur. 1311; ἐκσπάσατε is perhaps render- 
ing of Hifil instead of Kal, or perhaps from another stem than }/19, for exam- 
ple, NYT or 17°. The masc. 1 refers to the fem, 2°51, a not uncommon 
variation of gender. 


MATT. xxvi. 38; MARK xiv. 34: Ps. xlii. 6 (5). 


Ffeb. ‘Why art thou cast down, O my soul?” 
Sept. ‘Why art thou very sorrowful, O my soul?” 





1 From this similarity of representation, Zech. xiii. 7-9 is held by some critics to 
belong at the end of chapter xi. 
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Matt., Mark, “My soul is very sorrowful.” 


Ps. xiii. 6: (WO) CNMIAWA-ND 
Sept.: ‘Iva τί περίλυπος εἰ, 7 ψυχῆ. 
Matt., Mark: Περίλυπός ἐστιν ἣ ψυχῆ μου. 


The words of the Gospel were uttered in Aramaic, but the Greek 
form is after the Septuagint. 


MATT. xxvii. 9, 10: ZECH. xi. 13. 


Heb. “ And Yahwe said to me, Throw it to the pot- 
ter —a goodly price at which I am priced by them! 
And I took the thirty pieces of silver, and threw them 
into the house of Yahwe to the potter.” 

Vat. Sept. “And the Lord said to me, Drop them 
into the furnace, and I will see [A/ex., and examine 
it] whether it is good metal, as I was tested for their 
sake. And I [ov, they] took the thirty pieces of 
silver, and threw them into the house of the Lord into 
the furnace.” 

Matt. ‘And they took the thirty pieces of silver 
—the price of him who was priced, whom they priced 
on the part of the children of Israel—and gave them 
for the potter’s field, as the Lord commanded me.” 


Zech. xi.13: “PIP WR IPT Re yea dy ΠΤ ON AIT DRY 


SgYD-OS TM Me ins POUR 930 woe 1 TPN! ὈΠῸΣ 
Sept.: Καὶ εἶπε κύριος πρὸς μέ, κάθες αὐτοὺς εἰς τὸ χωνευτήριον, καὶ σκέψομαι εἰ 
δόκιμόν ἐστιν, ὄν τρόπον ἐδοκιμάσθην ὑπὲρ αὐτῶν. καὶ ἔλαβον τοὺς τριάκοντα ἀργυροῦς 
καὶ ἐνέβαλον αὐτοὺς εἰς τὸν οἶκον κυρίου εἰς τὸ χωνευτήριον. 
Matt., [Τότε ἐπληρώθη τὸ ῥηθὲν διὰ ᾿Ιερεμίου τοῦ προφήτου λέγοντος Καὶ ἔλαβον 
τὰ τριάκοντα ἀργύρια, τὴν τιμὴν τοῦ τετιμημένου ὧν ἐτιμῆσαντο ἀπὸ υἱῶν ᾿Ισραῆλ, καὶ 
ἔδωκαν αὐτὰ εἰς Tova γρὸν τοῦ κεραμέως, καθὰ συνέταζέν μοι κύριος. 


For “ potter’? in the Hebrew, we must probably read “ treasury ” 
(an emendation that involves a change of only one Hebrew letter), 
as in Peshitto-Syriac, and one Hebrew manuscript, and apparently 
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in the Targum, which has: “throw it into the temple to the chief 
officer,” that is, to the keeper of the treasury. This would be the 
natural place for money received in the service of Yahwe (see 1 
Kings xiv. 26; 2 Kings xvi. 8, xviii. 15, xxiv. 13), even though, as 
here, it was an unworthy price given in an unworthy spirit. The 
word rendered “threw” does not necessarily express contempt: it is 
used, for example, of casting one’s care or fortunes on God, as in 
Ps. lv. 23 (22). But, if contempt for the sum be here intended, 
it does not thence follow that Yahwe would disdain to receive it into 
his treasury. On the other hand, we know nothing from the Old 
Testament or from Jewish tradition of a potter in the temple ; and it 
seems improbable that such a man should have his workshop in the 
sacred enclosure. 

The Septuagint follows, with slight changes, our Hebrew text, but 
mistranslates it. “Furnace” (instead of “ potter”) may represent 
a different text-word from ours ; or from the stem meaning ‘to shape, 
form, manufacture,” the translators may have drawn the sense, “ place 
of making,” and then, from the connection, since the testing of 
metals was supposed to be spoken of, “furnace.” “I will see” 
comes from a slightly different form of the word rendered “ goodly.” 
“Whether” is for the Hebrew article. “Good metal,” that is, 
“something tested, valuable,” may be the rendering of the Hebrew 
for “price,” or may point to a different word; so with the verb 
“tested.” The verbs “took” and “threw” (in the Hebrew, neces- 
sarily first person) may by their form be either first person or third ; 
the only reason for supposing the latter is that the evangelist so has 
it. The sense of the Septuagint seems to be: “Take the money, 
drop it into the furnace, and expose it to the test of fire, that 1 may 
see whether it is genuine or spurious; with like strictness they have 
tested what I have done for them,” that is, they have tried me by 
their disobedience and distrust. We should rather, indeed, expect 
the meaning: “Try the money by fire, that I may see if what I was 
valued at by them is genuine,” but the Greek will not bear this trans- 
lation. The rendering: “I will see if it can be tested how I was 
tested for their sake,” is possible, but yields no good sense. The 
Septuagint translators have entirely misconceived the passage. 

The evangelist differs from both the Septuagint and the Hebrew, 
and perhaps did not follow exactly any version, Greek or Aramaic. 
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The principal verbs, “ took’? and “gave,” are made third person 
plural, in order to point to the agency of the priests in the transac- 
tion (some Gospel manuscripts read “‘I gave,” which suggests the 
possibility that some may have had also “I took ;”’ but manuscript 
authority and the context are against both these readings) ; the Sep- 
tuagint, as is remarked above, admits of the same interpretation. 
In order, further, to bring out prominently the priests’ act (purchase 
of the field), Matthew quotes only the last part of the prophet’s 
verse, interposing the rest, however, parenthetically, with a free ren- 
dering. The first clause, “they took the thirty pieces of silver,” is 
given almost exactly in the Septuagint form. Then (passing over the 
parenthesis), instead of “threw them into the house of the Lord, 
to the potter,” he has, “gave them for the potter’s field.” The 
“ gave” may be regarded as free rendering for “threw.” But whence 
does the evangelist get the “potter’s field’? It is not to be sup- 
posed that he inserted it in his quotation without some authority. 
Five Hebrew manuscripts here read, “the potter’s house” (perhaps 
after Jer. xviii. 2), and so, possibly, the oral Aramaic version may 
have read ; and, as the Hebrew and Aramaic term for ‘‘ house” is used 
in a wide sense of any “place,” the Aramaic expression may have 
been here interpreted by Matthew to mean the “field,” as the place 
where the potter worked, this interpretation having been suggested 
by the transaction of Judas. The remainder of the Gospel passage 
is after an Aramaic version of the prophet’s exclamation : “The good- 
liness of the price at which I am valued by them!” The Aramaic 
probably ran: “the price of the honored one whom they valued 
from them ;”’ whence the evangelist: “the price of the priced whom 
they priced from [on the part of] the children of Israel.” Finally, 
‘‘as the Lord commanded me,” is free rendering of the prophet’s 
opening words, “the Lord said to me.’ Matthew may thus have 
followed generally an oral Aramaic version of his time, slightly modi- 
fying it to bring the words into more obvious connection with the 
priests’ purchase of the field. 

In our present Matthew-text, this quotation is said to be from 
Jeremiah. As the words now clearly stand in Zechariah, various 
unsuccessful attempts have been made to maintain the correctness 
of the reading “Jeremiah.” It has been suggested that the latter 
prophet stood first in the evangelist’s manuscript, and that his name 
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here stands for the whole body of prophetic writings; but such a 
mode of citation is unexampled. Or, it is said that Zechariah writes 
in the spirit of Jeremiah; or, that this scene actually occurred in 
Jeremiah’s life (see Jer. xviii. 2, xix.), and was repeated by Zechariah, 
and that this fact was preserved by tradition, and here recorded by 
Matthew: this explanation, being on its face perfectly arbitrary and 
improbable, needs no refutation. On the other hand, it is not prob- 
able that the error arose from a mistake of memory in the evangelist, 
or from confusion of the Zechariah-passage with Jer. xviii, xix. It 
is more likely that it is a clerical error (though it must have got into 
the text early, since the present reading is supported by the mass of 
manuscripts and versions, but not the Peshitto): instead of the abbre- 
viation zrioz, a scribe may have written z7iow, and so the latter may 
have been perpetuated. 

In Zech. xi., the prophet represents the (temporary) rejection and 
punishment of Israel, under the figure of a flock which is abandoned 
by its shepherd (namely, the prophet himself, standing in God's 
place). Speaking and acting as the representative of Yahwe, he 
takes two shepherd-staves, to which he gives the symbolical names 
Favor (God’s covenant-favor towards the nation) and Bands (the 
brotherhood between Judah and Israel). Disgusted with the folly 
and unfaithfulness of the people, the prophet-shepherd breaks the 
staff Favor, to signify the breaking of the covenant; then goes to 
them, and asks for his wages. They cheerfully accept the dissolution 
of the relation between him and them, and pay him, for his services 
as shepherd, the contemptible sum of thirty pieces of silver. The 
prophet thus represents the slight estimation in which Israel held the 
instruction and guidance of Yahwe, their God. He is then directed 
to throw this sum (which is ironically called “a goodly price’’) into 
the temple, where it properly belonged as the nation’s payment to 
God. Next he breaks the brotherhood-staff Bands, and is com- 
manded to assume symbolically the character of a wicked ruler who 
shall scourge the land. The whole procedure represents Israel as 
religiously corrupt and apostate, and our verse declares that Yahwe 
recognizes and accepts their rejection of him. 

In the Gospel, this passage is cited as having been fulfilled in the 
priests’ purchase of the potter’s field with the blood-money which 
Judas, in a fit of remorse, had returned. As we have seen, even 
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taking the Hebrew text as it stands, there is no reference in it to such 
an event. The prophet, as representative of God, throws the money 
with which Israel dismissed God into the temple to the potter: in 
the Gospel, the priests, the representatives of the apostate Israel, buy 
the potter’s field with the money they had paid to the traitor Judas. 
In one sense, it was Judas, rather than the priests, who played the 
part of the prophet’s Israel: they, in paying a price for the life of 
Jesus, were, as far as appears, not consciously valuing and rejecting 
God, but, on the contrary, were acting against Jesus as one whom 
they regarded as an enemy of God. The external resemblance 
between the two events consists merely in the terms “thirty pieces 
of silver,” and “ potter ;” and it is this that the evangelist seems to 
insist on. There is, however, a deeper religious resemblance which 
he may have had in mind. The rejection of Jesus by the Jewish 
nation (represented by the priests’ hiring of Judas, though not by the 
purchase of the field) was a sign of their inability to comprehend 
the spirituality of the service of God; and so far they were in the 
same case with the ancient people. Zechariah’s symbolical act signi- 
fied that Israel cared little for God, that is, for his holiness: the 
priests, in taking measures to put Jesus out of the way, showed that 
they did not understand him, or that they valued their national tradi- 
tional opinions and their ecclesiastical position more than spiritual 
truth. 


Text. — For 131, “potter,” Syr. and Ken. 530 have 7¥1&, “treasury,” which 
gives a better sense. Instead of the second 13¥1'N, Ken. 590, 168*, 251%, 30, 
De Ros. 2, have WY NA, which, in an Aramaic version, Matt. perhaps had 
in mind; see Jer. xviii. 2. —— Sept. σκέψομαι, “I will see,” is rendering of N18 
(from 78), instead of V7, “ goodliness ;” εἰ δόκιμον is from the pointing ἌΡ; 
ὑπερ αὐτῶν is perhaps from niyn), “on their account,” instead of the text-word 
ὉΠ Ὁ}. In Matt., τιμὴν seems to be the rendering of an Aram. word intended 
to be the translation of Heb. 178, understood to mean “price;” τετιμημένου 
is Aram. VP (as in the Peshitto) rendering of Heb. alpen instead of WP ov 
represents Heb. W8; ἐτιμήσαντο, “they valued,” third pers. plur. used imper- 
sonally, is perhaps, after the Aram., from Heb. third pers. sing. .? Piel, “one 
valued;” ἀπὸ υἱῶν Ἰσραῆλ is literal translation of Aram. and Heb. Oyow 3D 
where our Heb. text has omy. Peshitto Syr. (in Matt.) renders: “the price 
of the honored one, which they stipulated on the part of the children of Israel,” 
making the relative pronoun refer to the price, which is nearer the Heb., but 
not allowed by our present Matthew-text; possibly such was the meaning of the 
Aram. Matthew-text. 
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MATT. xxvii. 46; MARK xv. 34: Ps. xxii. 2 (1). 


εὖ. ‘My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 


me?” 


So the Targum and Matthew and Mark. 


Sept. “O God, my God, attend to me; why hast 


thou forsaken me?” 


The addition in the Septuagint is probably a duplet, the transla- 
tion of the second “my God” as = “to me.” 


Ps. xxii. 2: ΡΣ, ποῦ ry os 

Sept.: Ὁ θεὸς ὁ θεός μου, πρόσχες wor ἵνα τί ἐγκατέλιπές με; 

Targum: Πρ 1» ἘΣ ὧν ls 

Matt: "Edoi thwi λεμὰ σαβαχθανεΐ ; θεέ μου θεέ pov iva τί με ἐγκατέλιπες ; 
Mark: Ἔλωξ ἐλωΐ λαμὰ σαβαχθανεί ; ὁ θεός μου [ὁ θεός μου] εἰς τί ἐγκατέλιπές με; 


It is the words of an Aramaic version (Targum) that Jesus here 
uses; they are nearly identical with the rendering in the existing 
Targum on the Psalms, which, however, is late (in its present form, 
not earlier than the seventh century of our era). It is probable, that, 
in the time of the Gospel history, oral quotations from the Old Testa- 
ment by Palestinian Jews were generally made from an Aramaic ver- 
sion: nothing else would have been natural, since Aramaic was the 
spoken language. Hebrew was little known, and Greek, though there 
was probably a general acquaintance with it among the Jews, was yet 
a foreign tongue. But in the New Testament, as it now stands, 
except in Matthew, the quotations are commonly from the Septua- 
gint ; for Greek was the common language of intercourse of the Jews, 
as of the other peoples of the Roman empire. Compare Luke 
xxiii. 46. 

Text.— Matt. and Mark have the regular Aram. form ἐλωΐ = mde, though 
some manuscripts of the former read ei, after Heb. (and Targ.) vy, Jesus 
would naturally use the Aram., and not the Heb., though this latter may have 
been naturalized in Aram. as Oe, as the Peshitto has it in both Gospels. λεμά 
and λαμά give slightly different pronunciations of the Shwa in noo. In the 
Greek, neither evangelist agrees exactly with Sept.; each translates the Aram. 


by the Greek words that Sept. had made familiar. Sept. πρόσχες μοι seems to be 
rendering of +e, “to me,” = “attend to me.” 
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MARK. 


Mark ix. 48: Isa, Ixvi. 24. 


Feb. “Their worm shall not die, and their fire shall 
not be quenched.” 


So the Septuagint, which is followed by Mark, except that the 
verbs are made present. Verses 44, 46, of Mark, identical with verse 
48, are omitted in the best manuscripts. 


Zsa. Ixvi. 24: 790 8D pwr) mip xD onydin 
Sept.: Ὁ γὰρ σκώληξ αὐτῶν οὐ τελευτήσει καὶ τὸ πῦρ αὐτῶν ob σβεσθῆσεται. 
Mark: ὋὉ σκώληξ αὐτῶν οὐ τελευτᾷ καὶ τὸ πῦρ οὐ σβέννυται. 


In the prophet, the expression describes a burning heap of pu- 
trescent corpses, the bodies of those who had transgressed against 
Yahwe: in Mark, it figuratively represents the punishment of the 
next world. 
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LUKE. 
LuKE i. 17: MAL. ili. 1, 23, 24 (ili. 1, iv. 5, 6). 


ffeb. “ And he shall prepare a way before me... . 
Behold, I send you Elijah the prophet, . . . and he 
shall turn the hearts of the fathers to the children, and 
the hearts of the children to their fathers.” 

Sept. “ And he shall prepare a way before me... . 
And behold, I send you Elijah the Tishbite, . . . who 
shall restore the heart of father to son, and the heart 
of a man to his neighbor.” 

Luke. “ And he [John] shall go before him [God] 
in the spirit and power of Elijah, to turn the hearts of 
the fathers to the children, and the disobedient [to 
walk] in the wisdom of the just, to make ready for 
the Lord a people prepared.” 


Mal. iii. 1, 23, 24: TOR nx 02> Mow cae mI... 25 ΤΎΤΤΩΒ) 

pmax-by oa 30] oaa-by max-39 awn... 20 

Sept.: Kat ἐπιβλέψεται ὁδὸν mpd προσώπου μου... καὶ ἰδοὺ ἐγὼ ἀποστέλλω ὑμῖν 

Ἠλίαν τὸν Θεσβίτην. .. ὅς ἀποκαταστῆσει καρδίαν πατρὸς πρὸς υἱὸν καὶ καρδίαν 
ἀνθρώπου πρὸς τὸν πλησῖον αὐτοῦ. 

Luke: Καὶ αὐτὸς προελεύσεται ἐνώπιον αὐτοῦ ἐν πνεύματι καὶ δυνάμει Ἠλεία, 

ἐπιστρέψαι καρδίας πατέρων ἐπὶ τέκνα καὶ ἀπειθεῖς ἐν φρονήσει δικαίων, ἑτοιμάσαι 


κυρίῳ λαὸν κατεσκευασμένον, 


The text of Luke (part of the angel Gabriel’s prediction to Zach- 
ariah of the birth of John the Baptist) is after the Aramaic rather 
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than the Greek version; it is a free adoption, with additions, of the 
Old-Testament expressions, and not a formal quotation. 

Malachi’s “messenger” (Mal. iii. 1) is here identified with his 
“ Elijah” (Mal. iii. 23, 24, English Authorized Version iv. 5, 6), on 
which see above on Matt. xi. το. The Jews took Malachi literally, 
and expected the coming of Elijah as forerunner of the Messiah. 


LUKE i. 46-55. 


The Song of Mary is made up almost entirely of Old-Testament 
expressions, taken chiefly from the Song of Hannah and the Psalms. 

Verse 46, “my soul magnifies the Lord.” 1 Sam. ii. 1. 

Verse 47, “my spirit has rejoiced in God my saviour.” 1 Sam. 
i. 1. 

Verse 48, “he has looked on the low estate of his handmaiden.” 
1 Sam. i. 11. After the Septuagint. 

Verse 49, “holy is his name.” 1 Sam. ii. 2. 

Verse 50, “his mercy is unto generations and generations on them 
that fear him.” Ps. ciii. 17; Isa. li. 8. 

Verse 51, “scattered the proud.” x Sam. ii. 4. 

Verse 52, “put down princes, . . . exalted the lowly.” 1 Sam. 
ii. 7,85; Ps. cxili. 7, 8. 

Verse 53, “filled the hungry ... sent the rich away empty.” 
1 Sam. 11. 5. 

Verse 54, “he has helped Israel his servant.” Isa. xli. 8-14. 


LUKE i. 68-79. 


Zachariah’s prophecy also is taken largely from the Psalms and the 
prophets. 

Verse 68, “blessed be the Lord, the God of Israel,” Ps. cvi. 48, 
and often elsewhere ; “has visited and redeemed his people,” fre- 
quent, as in Isa. xl.-Ixvi. 

Verse 69, the figure of the “horn” is.common: see 2 Sam. xxii. 3 
(Ps. xviii. 3), Ps. cxxxii. 17. 

Verse 71, “salvation from enemies.” 2 Sam. xxii. 4 (Ps. xviii. 4), 
Ps. cvi. 10. 


LUKE. TT 


Verse 76, “go before the face of the Lord.” Mal. iii. 1. 

Verse 78, “the dayspring from on high.” Mal. iii. 20 (iv. 2). 

Verse 79, “them that sit in darkness and the shadow of death.” 
Isa. ix. 1 (2). 


᾿ 


LUKE ii. 23, 24: Exon. xiii. 2, 12; LEv. xii. 8. 


Exod. xiii. 21 ὈΤΥΎΓΞ. Wwa Ὕ55- 9. “Y-wap 

Sept.: ᾿Αγίασόν μοι πᾶν πρωτότοκον πρωτογενὲς διανοῖγον πᾶσαν μῆτραν. 
Luke: Πᾶν ἄρσεν διανοῖγον μήτραν ἅγιον τῷ κυρίῳ κληθήσεται. 

Zev. xii. 8: ΤΣ 25. YW A OIA Hw 

Sept.: Abo τρυγόνας ἢ δύο νοσσοὺς περιστερῶν. 

Luke: 'Ζεῦγος τρυγόνων, etc. 


Citation of the laws concerning the consecration of the first-born, 
and the offering of doves or pigeons. The Exodus-passage: ‘“ Sanc- 


” 


tify to me every first-born . , . ” is rendered freely: “Every... 
first-born shall be called holy to the Lord,” and thé word “male” 
is added from verse 12. The law from Leviticus is quoted after the 
Septuagint, except that for “two doves”’ Luke has “a pair of doves,” 
a variation for the sake of elegance. 


LUKE iv. 18, 19: IsA. Ixi. 1, 2. 


ffeb. “The spirit of the Lord Yahwe is upon me, 
because Yahwe has anointed me to announce good 
news to the meek, he has sent me to bind up the 
broken-hearted, to proclaim release to the captives, 
and opening to the bound, to proclaim a year of grace 
from Yahwe.” 

Sept. ‘The spirit of the Lord is upon me, because 
he has anointed me to announce good news to the 
poor, he has sent me to heal the broken-hearted, to 
proclaim release to captives, and recovery of sight 
to the blind, to proclaim the acceptable year of the 
Lord,” 
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Luke. ‘The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because 
he has anointed me to announce good news to the 
poor, he has sent me to proclaim release to captives, 
and recovery of sight to the blind, to release those 
who are crushed, to proclaim the acceptable year of 
the Lord.” 


Zsa. xi τ, 2: INS OY, WI AR MT Nw prod” mT EON 
nw xp eDipnpa ovoxy Wry onaw) wp? I-qawe? wan? 
miro 
Sept.: Πνεῦμα κυρίου én’ ἐμέ, ob eivexev ἔχρισέ pe εὐαγγελίσασθαι πτωχοῖς, ἀπέ- 
σταλκέ με ἰάσασθαι τοὺς συντετριμμένους τὴν καρδίαν, κηρῦξαι αἰχμαλώτοις ἄφεσιν καὶ 
τυφλοῖς ἀνάβλεψιν, καλέσαι ἐνιαυτὸν κυρίου δεκτόν, 
Luke: Πνεῦμα κυρίου én’ ἐμέ, οὗ εἵνεκεν ἔχρισέν με εὐαγγελίσασθαι πτωχοῖς, ἀπέ- 
σταλκέν pe κηρύξαι αἰχμαλώτοις ἄφεσιν καὶ τυφλοῖς ἀνάβλεψιν, ἀποστεῖλαι τεθραυσμένους 
ἐν ἀφέσει, κηρύξαι ἐνιαυτὸν κυρίου δεκτόν. 


The Septuagint renders the Hebrew with tolerable exactness. 
“Poor” is equivalent to “meek,” according to the ethical contrast 
between “rich” and “poor” which runs through the Old Testament 
(compare “poor in spirit,” Matt. v. 3, and “poor,” Luke vi. 20) ; 
“heal” is equivalent to “bind up” (wounds) ; the “opening” of 
the Hebrew, taken by Septuagint to be “opening of eyes,” rather 
means, from the context, “opening of the prison” (so the English 
Authorized Version), and the “bound” are “prisoners,” not “the 
blind” (though Kimchi and others agree with the Septuagint). 
The expression “ acceptable year,” a year which God accepts as the 
proper time for the manifestation of his favor to his people, is not an 
exact rendering of the Hebrew “year of good-pleasure or favor,” 
when God will display his grace ; since, as the contrast with “ day of 
vengeance” in the next clause shows, the meaning is not “a year 
well-pleasing or acceptable to God,” but “a year in which he mani- 
fests his good-pleasure.” 

Luke follows the Septuagint word for word, with two exceptions : 
his term for the second “ proclaim” is different (being that which he 
and the Septuagint use for the first “ proclaim’); and he omits the 
clause “to heal the broken-hearted,” instead of which he inserts “to 
release the crushed,” which he puts after, instead of before, the clause 
relating to the captives and blind. The inserted clause is identical 
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with the Septuagint of Isa. lviii. 6, with change of imperative into 
infinitive. But how came it here? Luke evidently follows the Septu- 
agint ; and the error here came from a Septuagint scribe, who misread 
his Hebrew manuscript, or had a corrupt text. By the change of 
certain letters, the Hebrew of the clause omitted by Luke becomes 
‘the same with that of Isa. lviii. 6, and may have been similarly trans- 
lated by some Greek scribe in the margin of his copy of the Septua- 
gint. We may suppose that a-.Septuagint scribe by error of eye 
omitted the clause, “to heal the broken-hearted,” and that another, 
perceiving the omission, repaired it by the insertion of this new trans- 
lation, which, however, he introduced in the wrong place, either 
through inadvertence, or to avoid the juxtaposition of two similar 
words (it would have read literally : “he sent me to send the crushed 
into liberty’). Luke, or some later scribe of Luke’s Gospel, fol- 
lowed this erroneous Greek text. The change in the word for “ pro- 
claim” likewise comes from a Greek copyist of the Septuagint or 
the Gospel, or is a variation by the evangelist himself after the oral 
Aramaic version, which, like the Hebrew, would have had the two 
verbs the same. 

If Luke follows the Septuagint, the question what text Jesus read 
in the synagogue is of no consequence for the explanation of the 
quotation as it now stands. As to this question, we may regard it as 
certain that he did not read the Greek version (which was not used 
in the Palestinian synagogues by the Palestinian Jews), but either the 
Hebrew original or the Aramaic. From the fact that Aramaic was 
the vernacular of Jesus, as of all Palestine, it has been concluded 
that he read in this language, and that we must look to a popular 
Aramaic version of the day for the form of his words (Bohl). But 
there is no proof that a written Aramaic version existed at this time ; 
the targum of Onkelos on the Pentateuch, the first of which we know 
any thing, was not produced till about A.D. 150; and the targum of 
Jonathan on the Prophets, not till a century later. It is more proba- 
ble that the Hebrew text was read in the synagogues, and accompa- 
nied with translations and explanations in the vernacular. There is 
no great improbability in the supposition that Jesus understood 
Hebrew, though he was not versed in the rabbinical learning. Or, 
may it be that Luke gives only the general outline of the incident 
(sufficient for his Greek public), and that in fact the synagogue- 
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reader read the passage from Isaiah, and rendered it into Aramaic, 
after which Jesus gave his exposition? Luke, as a man farther 
removed than the other synoptics from Hebrew life, would have been 
less likely to take account of the difference of language ; and may 
have assumed, that, as Jesus expounded, he also read. Compare 
Acts xiii. 15, where, after the Scripture is read, Paul and Barnabas 
are invited to speak. Whether this suggestion will hold, or not, the 
probability remains, that it was not.an Aramaic version that was read. 
(See the Introduction.) The prophet, speaking to the exiles in Baby- 
lon, declares that he is sent by God to announce their approaching 
release from captivity, and their restoration to Canaan in fulness of 
prosperity. Jesus, interpreting the words in the largest spiritual 
sense, adopts them, as expressing his own mission to free men from 
sin (so in Matt. xi. 4, 5; Luke vii. 22). 

Text.—For Heb. Ry, “to call,” Sept. has first κηρῦξαι, and then καλέσαι, 
for the sake of variety; Luke has only the first (as an Aram. version also 
would render by the same word in both places). Instead of the Masoretic 
δ) wand mdw, “he has sent me to bind up the broken-hearted,” 
the Sept. copyist may have read, Ὁ 2) OWN now, “to set free the 
broken” (or, crushed), (as in Isa. lviii. 6). 


LUKE xii. 53. 


Picture of divided households, adopted from Mic. vii. 6. See also 
Mark xiii. 12. 


LUKE xxii. 37: Isa. lili. 12. 


Fleb., Luke. ‘He was reckoned with transgressors.” 
Sept. “δ was reckoned among the transgressors.” 


Luke employs the Greek terms of the Septuagint, but follows the 
sense of the Aramaic version, which gave the Hebrew, word for word. 
Zsa. Vii. τῶν TH] DYWA-N 


Sept. : Ἔν τοῖς ἀνόμοις ἐλογίσθη. 
Luke: Μετὰ ἀνόμων ἐλογίσθη. 


The words are spoken by the prophet concerning the servant of 
Yahwe, the righteous kernel of Israel, chiefly the pious among the 
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exiles in Babylon, who, though upright, were treated by their enemies 
as if they were malefactors; nay, Yahwe himself dealt with his ser- 
vant as if he were a transgressor. Jesus, to whom the words are here 
applied by himself, is the realization of this whole prophetic picture 
of the misunderstood, rejected, suffering servant of God. .This pro- 
phetic word was, as he says, fulfilled in him. As he adopted the 
description of the prophet’s mission in Isa. lxi. 1, 2, as setting forth 
his own (see on Luke iv. 18), so he adopts this picture of a life of 
sacrifice for others as a faithful portraiture of his life. 

Mark xv. 28, which gives this quotation, is omitted by the latest 
editors of the New-Testament text. 


Text. —The μετὰ ἀνόμων of Luke is a literal translation of our Heb. 
D'pwd-Nx. But the article of Sept. ἐν τοῖς ἀνόμοις does not necessarily imply 
an article in its Heb. text; here it is a concession to Greek idiom. 


LUKE xxiii. 46: Ps. xxxi. 6 (5). 
Fleb., Luke. ‘Into thy hands I commit my spirit.” 


The Septuagint has: “I will commit,” not so well. Jesus doubt- 
less uttered these words in Aramaic (Bohl); and Luke’s Greek is a 
translation of them by himself, or by some predecessor from whom 
he received them. 


Ps. xxxi. 6: °T TPas 3 
Sept.: E's χεῖράς σου παραθῆσομαι τὸ πνεῦμά pov. 
Luke: Eig χεῖράς σου παρατέθεμαι τὸ πνεῦμά μου. 


In the psalm, the words express the general committal of the life 
to God’s keeping ; there is no reference to death. But they include 
the yielding-up of the spirit to the divine care in the moment of 
death, as Jesus here uses them. These words seem to take the place, 
in Luke, of the exclamation found in Matt. xxvii. 46; Mark xv. 34. 


Text.—The latest editions of Luke read παρατίθεμαι, instead of the mapa- 
θήσομαι of the received text, which is identical with Sept. The Peshitto and 
Curetonian Syriac versions also have the present. 
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JOHN. 
JouN i. 51: GEN. xxviii. 12. 


Jacob in his dream sees a ladder reaching from earth to heaven, 
and “angels of God ascending and descending on it,” a symbol of 
the constant communication between heaven and earth, between God 
and his servants. In John, this symbolism is used by Jesus of him- 
self (not cited as a prediction), the “Son of man,” who is in con- 
stant communication with the Father through the angels, the ministers 
of the divine will: Jesus occupies the position, not of the ladder 
(in which case the Greek would be different), but of Jacob. The 
wording of the quotation follows the Hebrew closely. 


Text. — Sept. has ἐπ’ αὐτῇ, on the ladder, as means of ascent and descent; 
John, ἐπὲ τὸν υἱὸν τοῦ ἀνθρώπου, on the Son of man, as object and aim. 


JouN ii. 17: Ps. lxix. 10 (9). 
feb. ‘The zeal of thy house has eaten me up.” 


So the Septuagint. John: “shall eat me up,” changing from past 
to future in order to bring out the supposed predictive character of 
the passage. 


Ps. \xix. 10: *U)IIS WN] nsip 
Sept.: Ὁ ζῆλος τοῦ οἴκου cov κατέφαγέ με. 
Fohn: ... καταφάγεταί με, 


The parallelism of the two situations is obvious. The psalm- 
passage was remembered and quoted by the disciples when they saw 
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their Master, heedless of the consequences to himself, engaged in 
driving away the polluters of the temple-enclosure. The psalm was 
regarded as Messianic, and this occurrence in the life of Jesus as the 
fulfilment of a prediction. Hence the evangelist felt himself war- 
ranted in writing, “shall eat me up.” While parts of the psalm (as 
this verse) might be adopted by the Messiah, as expressing his feel- 
ing, other parts (as the vindictive verses, 23-29 [22-28]) would be 
out of keeping therewith. 


Text. — The received text of John has κατέφαγε, as Sept., perhaps a correc- 
tion after Sept.; the future καταφάγεται (which is found in the Sin. manuscript 
of Sept.) is supported by the best manuscript authority. If this verb could be 
considered a present, we might derive the evangelist’s rendering from an Ara- 
maic version. But the Aram. would not permit a future translation (for it would 
have the perfect as the Heb.), and the evangelist must have freely changed the 
time. 


JOHN vi. 31: Ps. Ixxviii. 24. 


“εὖ. “Corn of heaven he gave them.” 
Sept. “ Bread of heaven he gave them.” 
Fohn. “ Bread from heaven he gave them to eat.” 


Ps. \xxviii. 24: 109 11 ὈΠΟ Δ 
Sept.: ἴΑρτον οὐρανοῦ ἔδωκεν αὐτοῖς, 
Fohn: “Aptov ἐκ τοῦ οὐρανοῦ ἔδωκεν αὐτοῖς φαγεῖν. 


The rendering of the evangelist is a free use of the Septuagint 
material: his “to eat’ is supplied, for the sake of fulness, from the 
preceding clause of the psalm-verse (and compare Exod. xvi. 15) ; 
and his “from heaven” is a modification (after Exod. xvi. 4) for the 
purpose of expressing distinctly the origin of the bread, and pointing 
the comparison with Jesus,—he and it came down from heaven. 
The citation is made by the Jews (see the history in Exod. xvi.), 
who, referring to this great “sign” showed by God through Moses, 
demand a similar sign from one who claims to come from God. His 
answer is, that God (not Moses) did indeed once give this bodily 
food from heaven to his people; but the true food of God is He 
whom God has appointed to be the spiritual life of the world. 
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Text.—In.the Sept., φαγεῖν stands immediately before the quoted clause. 
There is no need to suppose that the evangelist follows an Aramaic version; 
such a version would not be likely to make the changes found in John’s text. 


JouN vi. 45: Isa. liv. 13. 


ffeb. “And all thy sons shall be disciples of 
Yahwe.” 

Sept. “ And all thy sons [1 will cause to be] taught 
of God.” 

John. “ And they shall all be taught of God.” 


Jsa. liv. 133 MY “WED 7.252) 
Sept.: Καὶ πάντας τοὺς υἱοῦς σου διδακτοὺς θεοῦ. 
Fohn : Καὶ ἔσονται πάντες διδακτοὶ θεοῦ, 


The Septuagint, instead of making this a new sentence as the 
Hebrew does, connects it with the preceding, a verb from which has 
to be supplied. It otherwise renders the Hebrew exactly, except 
that it has “God” instead of “the Lord” (for “ Yahwe”), a change 
of the divine name which may be referred to a variation in old 
Hebrew manuscripts. John has the Septuagint before him, but alters 
it to suit the connection of his discourse ; his reference here to “the 
prophets ” in general shows that he does not mean to hold himself 
with literal exactness to the text. For the old Israelitish expression, 
“thy sons,” he substitutes the general “they; and the connection 
of the sentence requires the change of the Septuagint accusative into 
the nominative. Thus he comes undesignedly into closer similarity 
to the Hebrew. These alterations, naturally explicable from his free 
method of citing, would be hard for an Aramaic translation. 

The prophet, describing the ideal Israel of the future, represents 
all its members as entering into such personal relations with God that 
they shall need no human teacher. Jesus, adopting the words, applies 
them to the kingdom of God that he proclaimed ; to him, as the sent 
of God, would come all those whom the Father had taught. The 
essence of the thought, in the prophet and in John, is that spiritual 
knowledge is received by inward divine enlightenment. 
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The expression, “the prophets,” is here perhaps equivalent to 
“the book of the prophets;’ but more probably such other pas- 
sages as Joel iii. (ii. 28-32) are alluded to. 


JOHN vii. 38. 


Fohn. “He who believes on me, as the Scripture 
says, out of his belly shall flow rivers of living water.” 


Prov. xviii. 4: ΤΣ APP yS2 OMI WY-D “IT OpPpy, oD 
Sept.: Ὕδωρ βαθὺ λόγος ἐν καρδίᾳ ἀνδρός, ποταμὸς δὲ ἀναπηδύει καὶ πηγὴ ζωῆς. 
Fohn: Ποταμοὶ ἐκ τῆς κοιλίας αὐτοῦ ῥεύσουσιν ὕδατος ζῶντος. 


No perfectly satisfactory account of the origin of this quotation 
has yet been given. If we include the opening words, “he who 
believes on me,” in the citation, we shall be more inclined to regard 
it as a free rendering of Isa. lviii. 11: “Thou shalt be ... like a 
spring of water whose waters fail not,’ where the prophet describes 
the perpetual prosperity of those who live righteously in obedience 
to God; they shall be like a watered garden or a perennial spring. 
This explanation is favored by the fact that the preceding word: “If 
any one thirst, let him come to me and drink,” is after Isa. lv. 1: 
“Ho, every one who thirsts, come ye to the waters.” The “living 
water” of John is equivalent to Isaiah’s “ whose waters fail not,” but 
otherwise the dissimilarity in form of the two passages is obvious. 

If we suppose the quotation to include only the last clause (which 
is better), a more probable original for it is found in Prov. xviil. 4 
(Hody, Bohl): Hebrew, “The words of a man’s mouth are deep 
waters, a rushing torrent, a fountain of wisdom ;” Septuagint, “The 
word in a man’s heart is deep water, and a river springs forth and a 
fountain of life.’”’ This latter rendering is obtained by slight changes 
of the Masoretic text. The reference in the Hebrew is to the pro- 
foundness, power, and perpetuity of the thought and word of the 
wise man; the Septuagint refers the man’s word to his “heart” (that 
is, his whole inner being), and makes the word a springing or flowing 
river, and a source of life. Hence John’s expression might come 
without great difficulty: Septuagint, “A river springs forth, and a 
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fountain of life,” might be freely rendered, “rivers of life [or, of 
living water] flow ;” and these proceed out of the man’s heart, or inner 
being, to which the evangelist’s “out of his belly” is exactly equiv- 
alent. The change from “heart” to “ belly” would then be referred 
not to an Aramaic version based on the Septuagint (which would 
have no motive for such an alteration, since “‘ heart’ was as common 
an expression in Aramaic as in Hebrew or Greek), but to the desire 
of Jesus to express more distinctly the inwardness and independence 
of the spiritual life which they enjoyed who through him came into 
spiritual relation with God. Or, if we suppose the present form of 
the saying to have been given by the evangelist, he may have chosen 
this term with reference to the indwelling of the Spirit which was 
afterwards to be given (verse 39, and xv. 26, 27). The figure was 
suggested by the water-libation which was performed in the temple- 
court on the last day of the Feast of Tabernacles (verse 37). 


Text. — For ἀναπηδύει of Sept., read ἀναπιδύει. Sept. ἐν καρδίᾳ is paraphrase 
of 3, “mouth;” for MIN, “ wisdom,” it seems to have read Γ ΤΊ, “life.” The 
evangelist gives a free paraphrase of Sept. 


JOHN vii. 42. 


“Has not the Scripture said that the Christ comes 
of the seed of David, and from Bethlehem, the village 
where David was?” 


An appeal to the Old Testament by the Jews, in connection with 
the Messianic claim of Jesus, who was said to come from Galilee. 

As to the Davidic origin of the Messiah, the passages intended 
are such as 2 Sam. vil. 12,13; Isa. xi. 13 Jer. xxiii. 5, 6, xxxiii. 15 ; 
Ezek. xxxvil. 24, 25. ΑΒ to his relation to Bethlehem, Mic. v. 1. 


JOuN viii. 56. 


‘“ Abraham, your father, rejoiced that he should see 
my day, and he saw it and was glad.” 
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The reference is to-Abraham’s prevision of a time of blessedness 
for his posterity: Gen. xii. 2, 3, xvil. 7, xxii. 18, “In thy seed shall 
all the nations of the earth bless themselves ;” that is, thy posterity 
shall be the standard of blessing for all nations. The Messianic 
import of these passages is assumed. See on Gal. iii. 16. 


JouN x. 34: Ps. Ixxxii. 6, 
feb. “1 said, Ye are gods,” 


So the Septuagint and John. 


Ps. Ixxxil. 6: DAN D'TON VATION IN 
Sept., John: ᾿Εγὼ εἶπα θεοί ἐστε. 


The psalm is an address to unjust Israelitish judges, before whom 
the psalmist holds up the contrast between their unworthy conduct 
and the loftiness of their official position: so exalted were they, as 
dispensers of justice, as representatives of the supreme Judge, that 
they were even called gods. So, probably, in Exod. xxii. 28. Jesus 
bases on this passage an argument from the less to the greater: if 
these men were called gods because they were the bearers of God’s 
word, if they were sons of the Most High, how much more might 
this name be applied to him whom God had specially sanctified to 
show him to men! If the lesser man, how much more the greater 
man! The argument assumes that the name “son of God” did not 
imply equality with God. 


Text.— The name De is applied in the O. T., outside of divine beings, 
only to men (not to angels, who are called obs “33, “sons of God,” Gen. 
vi. 2; Job i. 6), and only with certainty to judges, as here and Exod. xxii. 28; 
in Ps. xlv. 7 (6), where it seems to be used of a Jewish king, the text and mean- 
ing are doubtful. In its application to judges, we might suppose it used simply 
in its original etymological sense, perhaps “dreadful ;” but it seems more prob- 
able that they were called “gods” as being representatives of God on earth in 
the high function of rightly ordering the life of God’s people. 
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JouN xii. 27: Ps. xlii. 7 (6). 


Feb. ‘My soul is cast down in me.” 
Sept. “ My soul was troubled in me.” 
Fohn. ‘ My soul is troubled.” 


Ps. xlii7: TMAWN war “Sy 
Sept.: ἹΠρὸς ἐμαυτὸν 9 ψυχῆ μου ἐταράχθη. 
Fohn: Ἢ ψυχῆ μου τετάρακται, 


After the Septuagint, with change of tense to suit the occasion. 
Compare Matt. xxvi. 38; Mark xiv. 34. 


Joun xii. 38; Rom. x. 16: Isa. liii. 1. 


ffeb. ‘Who has believed our report, and to whom 
has the arm of Yahwe been revealed ?” 


So the Septuagint, John, and Romans (Romans has only the first 
clause), except that they add at the beginning the address, “ Lord.” 
The New Testament follows the Septuagint. 


Zsa. 11. τι TNA ΤΡ MAY YI anyEw) PONT Ὃ 
Sept., Fohn, Rom.: Κύριε, τίς ἐπίστευσε τῇ ἀκοῇ ἡμῶν ; καὶ 6 βραχίων κυρίου τίνι 
ἀπεκαλύφθη. 


Isaiah speaks of the incredulity of foreign nations and of ungodly 
Israelites towards the account given by the prophets of the true char- 
acter, function, and future of the righteous Israel, the “servant of 
Yahwe.” John quotes the declaration as fulfilled in the Jews’ unbe- 
lief towards Jesus (the true “servant of the Lord”); and Paul, simi- 
larly, of the failure of the Jews of his time to accept the gospel. 
In John, the “our report” is referred to the preaching of Jesus; in 
Romans, to that of the apostles. In both cases, there is a close 
historical parallelism and spiritual fulfilment, but not a literal histor- 
ical prediction. Isaiah “saw his glory” (John xii. 41) in the form 
of a vision of a perfect servant of God, suffering, teaching, and 
saving ; but the Old-Testament text does not lead us to suppose that 
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the prophet had before him any definite, historical shape of an indi- 
vidual man to appear in the far future. On the following quotation, 
verse 40, see on Matt. xiii. 14. 


JOHN xiii. 18: Ps. xli. 10 (9). 


ffeb. “Even my familiar friend, in whom I trusted, 
who ate my bread, has lifted up his heel against me.” 


So the Septuagint (xl. 10), 


Fohn (taking the latter clause of the psalm-verse). 
‘He who eats my bread [or, eats bread with me] has 
lifted up his heel against me.” 


Ps. xi. τος Spy “Oy AM voy Dix 
Sept. : Ὁ ἐσθίων ἄρτους μου ἐμεγάλυνεν ἐπ’ ἐμὲ πτερνισμόν. 
φορά: Ὁ τρώγων μου τὸν ἄρτον ἐπῆρεν én’ ἐμὲ τὴν πτέρναν αὐτοῦ. 


The psalm describes the suffering of a man sick, and surrounded 
by enemies, among them one who had been his intimate friend, but 
had turned against him. Its authorship and historical occasion can- 
not be determined. Its tone is purely individual, without reference 
to any future person ; and it is not free from a revengeful spirit, verse 
11 (10). The expression, “to lift up the heel against,” means to be 
hostile, to raise the foot in order to stamp, or to set out on some 
hostile procedure. According to the account given in John, the 
psalm is regarded by Jesus as Messianic, and these words applied 
to the treachery of Judas. It is possible that the first clause of the 
psalm-verse is omitted in order to avoid the statement that Jesus 
trusted Judas (compare John ii. 24, 25, vi. 70, 71). In regard to 
the question whether the evangelists have always correctly reported 
the words of Jesus, see the Introduction. 


Text.—John does not follow Sept. or Heb., but renders freely after the 
former (as he elsewhere does), choosing his own words. His τρώγων is not 
“found in Sept. at all, though not uncommon in the Ν, T.; in classic Greek it 
means “to gnaw.” 
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JOHN xv. 25: Ps. Ixix. 5 (4). 


Heb., Sept. “They who hate me without cause 


ἄχδις 
Fohn. “They hated me without cause.” 


A free adoption after the Septuagint. 


Ps. Ixix. 5: DIM “Nw 

Sept.: Ol μισοῦντές με δωρεάν. 

Fohn: Ὅτι ἐμίσησάν με δωρεάν. 

The expression occurs in Ps. Ixix. 5 (4), xxxv. 19 (and see Ps, 
cix. 3, cxix. 161), as descriptive of the psalmist’s enemies, and was 
equally applicable to the Jewish enemies of Jesus. It is here intro- 
duced by the phrase: “that the word written in their law might be 
fulfilled ;”” where the term “law,” properly in Jewish usage a transla- 
tion of the Hebrew Zora, “instruction, law,’’ includes the whole of 
the Old Testament, inasmuch as this was all a divine instruction and 
law to men. 


Text.— The word δωρεάν, in classic Greek “freely, without price,” is used 
in Sept. and N. T. in the sense of “without cause, undeservedly,” as translation 
of Heb. 03N, “freely, in vain, without cause.” 


JOHN xix. 24: Ps. xxii. 19 (18). 


fieb, ‘They divide my garments among them, and 
on my clothing do they cast lots.” 
Sept., Fohn. “ They divided . . . did they cast lots.” 


John follows the Septuagint literally. 
Ps. xxii. τοῦ ἍΜ DY waa -hyy oY “a2 spb: 
Sept. Fohu* Διεμερίσαντο τὰ ἱμάτιά μου ἑαυτοῖς, καὶ ἐπὶ τὸν ἱματισμόν μου ἔβαλον 


κλῆρον. 


The psalmist is surrounded by fierce enemies, who strip off his 
clothing, and share it among themselves. John, taking the psalm as 
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Messianic, regards this passage as a prediction of the division of the 
garments of Jesus among the soldiers who performed the crucifixion. 
The parallelism, however, is not a strict one: the soldiers took the 
garments, not out of enmity to him whom they crucified, but as cus- 
tomary perquisites. In Matt. xxvii. 35, Mark xv. 24, Luke xxiii. 34, 
the dividing of the garments is mentioned, but there is no reference 
to the Old Testament. 


JOHN xix. 36: Exon. xii. 46; NuM. ix. 12; 07, Ps. xxxiv. 21. 


£:xod., Heb. “ A bone in it ye shall not break.” 

Vat. Sept. “ A bone of it ye shall not break” (A/ex., 
shall not be broken). 

Num. ‘“ They shall not break.” 

Fohn. “Δ bone of him shall not be broken.” 

Ps., Fleb., Sept. “ [Yahwe preserves all his bones], 
one of them shall not be broken.” 


Exod. xii. 46: \2-3WN-NY YY! 

Sept.: ΟΟστοῦν ob συντρίψετε an’ αὐτοῦ. 

Num. has 113" and συντρίψουσιν. 

Ps. xxiv. 21: Taw) XO TIN ANS Pninsy-b3 nw 
Sept: ...’Oord ... ἕν ἐξ αὐτῶν ob συντριβήσεται, 

John: ᾿Οστοῦν ob συντριβήσεται αὐτοῦ. 


The passage in Exodus relates to the paschal lamb, which was 
to be cooked and eaten whole; and if this be the reference of the 
evangelist, he describes Jesus as the atoning lamb, as in i. 29, where, 
however, the allusion is rather to Isa. lili. If it be the psalm-passage 
that is intended, the original sets forth the care that God exercises 
over his servants, so that not one of their bones is broken. So far as 
the wording in John is concerned, the quotation might be from either 
of these passages. But as this evangelist never elsewhere cites pre- 
dictions from the Pentateuch (John viii. 56 is not an exception), but 
always from the Psalms and Prophets (his object being to present 
Jesus not as the Jewish Messiah, but as the idealized, spiritual Christ, 
the Son of God), the reference to the psalm seems the more prob- 
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able. With the fact that the legs of Jesus were not broken, — he be- 
ing already dead before the beginning of the sabbath, — is connected 
the piercing of his side by one of the soldiers, to which belongs the 
next quotation. 


Text. — The συντριβήσεται of the psalm agrees with the form in John. The 
Alex. Sept. συντρίψεται in Exod. is sufficiently near, if it be not an alteration 
after the N. T. text. On the cther hand, the ὀστοῦν of John is found in Exod., 
but not in the psalm, where, however, it is naturally supplied. The αὐτοῦ of 
the Gospel corresponds to the ἀπ’ αὐτοῦ of Exod., but has to be supplied in the 
psalm. 


JOHN xix. 37: ZECH. xii. Io. 


fTeb. “They shall look to me in respect to him 
whom they have pierced” (¢haé zs, slain). 

Sept. ‘They shall look to me because they mocked.” 

Fohn. “They shall look on him whom they pierced.” 


Zech, xii. 10: APT WE nN Ὦς want 
Sept.: ᾿Επιβλέψονται πρὸς μὲ ἀνθ᾽ Gv κατωρχῆσαντο. 
Fohn: Ὄψονται εἰς ὃν ἐξεκέντησαν. 


The Hebrew is not to be rendered, as in the English Authorized 
Version, “They shall look on me whom they have pierced.” The 
sense is: “They [the people of Jerusalem] shall exhibit a kindly 
and prayerful spirit; and in their sorrow for their slain brethren of 
Judah, shall look to me, their God, for comfort.” 

The section Zech. xii. describes a phase of Israel’s fortunes of 
which the two features are: a siege of Jerusalem by its enemies, and 
its subsequent triumph, and therewith enmity between the city and 
the country districts of Judah, which is terminated by a complete 
reconciliation. How this hostility between Judah and Jerusalem 
arose, — whether the former was forced by the foreign enemy to join 
the besieging army, or in some other way two parties came into exist- 
ence, —is not clear. The future which the prophet depicts is, in any 
case, a triumph over foreign enemies, and the reconciliation of the 
two Jewish parties. “In the siege against Jerusalem,” says he, 
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“Judah shall take part [verse 2], all the nations of the earth shall 
assemble against Jerusalem, but I, Yahwe, will smite them [3, 4]. 
The leaders of Judah [the country districts] shall see that their 
proper course, their strength, is to act with Jerusalem, and they shall 
attack the foreign enemy, and Jerusalem shall remain in its place 
[5,6]. But Yahwe will also save Judah, and maintain it against the 
haughty pretensions of the Davidic family and the inhabitants of the 
city [7]. He will at the same time give heroic might to Jerusalem, 
and destroy the beleaguering nations [8, 9]. Then the people of 
Jerusalem shall receive the spirit of kindness and supplications, they 
shall turn with prayer to God in respect to their countrymen who 
have been slain in battle, and there shall be a universal mourning for 
the dead, comprising all families, and all members of each family.” 
The date of this passage is variously fixed, by some just after Josiah’s 
death (which is perhaps alluded to in verse 11), when the Chaldeans 
were approaching Jerusalem; by others, on the occasion of some 
unknown attack by the surrounding peoples in the fifth or fourth 
century B.C. x 

The reference, by the evangelist, to the piercing of Jesus’ side, is 
based on a translation and exegesis of the Hebrew that cannot be 
maintained. The “on him,” instead of the “on me” of the Hebrew, 
is either a free adaptation of the original, or from some Hebrew 
manuscript or some Greek or Aramaic version of the time. The 
Jewish commentators Rashi and Kimchi state that the passage was 
regarded as Messianic by some Jews; and in the tract Sukka, 51°, 
it is mentioned, that, by some, it was “evil desire” that was pierced ; 
while others interpreted the “him,” of Messiah ben Joseph, who, 
according to the later Jewish view, was to be slain (Wiinsche, 
Leiden des Messias, pp. 53, 64). 


Text. —In the Heb., vox, “to him,” instead of Ὅν, “to me,” is found in 49 
manuscripts of K., and 17 of De R., and in others, as marginal £¢7/, also in the 
Soncino edition of the Prophets (A.D. 1485), in the Talmud tract Sukka, and 
in the Jewish writers Saadia (roth century), Aben Ezra (r2th century), and 
Kimchi (13th century). But the mass of manuscripts and all the versions 
sustain the present text. A probable reason for the change into vow is found 
in the fact, that according to the incorrect translation: “They shall look on me 
whom they pierced,” the piercing of the divine Being presented « serious diffi- 
culty, which the alteration of this one word removed. The expression Ss wan 
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may mean either “to look upon” or “to look to;” but here, where God is the 
speaker, the second sense alone is applicable. Moreover, the insertion of NX 
before WW shows that the relative pronoun does not refer to the preceding 
word, but introduces a new object which depends on the following verb, “in 
respect to him [o7, them] whom they pierced.” See Ewald, Heb. Gram. § 333, a, 
footnote 3. —— Sept. might be rendered: “They shall look to me in behalf of 
those whom they mocked.” The κατωρχήσαντο is probably not rendering of iP 
“leap, insult” (inversion of Pp) but interpretation of pt taken as meaning 
“to pierce with ridicule.” For discussion of this and the readings of the other 
Greek versions, see De Rossi, Variz Lectiones, and Field’s edition of the 
Hexapla, on Zech. xii. ro. 
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ACTS i. 20: Ps. Ixix. 26 (25); Ps. cix. 8. 


Ps. \xix., Heb, “Let their encampment be desolate, 
in their tents let there be no dweller.” 

Sept. “Let their habitation be made desolate, and 
in their tents,” etc. 

Acts. ‘“ Let his habitation be made desolate, and let 
there be no dweller in it.” 


Ps. Ixix. 26: Je ὙΠ orrdaxa new) onre-nn 

Sept.: Τενηθῆτω ἡ ἔπαυλις αὐτῶν ἠρημωμένη, καὶ ἐν τοῖς σκηνώμασιν αὐτῶν μὴ 
ἔστω ὁ κατοικῶν. 

Acts: Γενηθήτω ἡ ἔπαυλις αὐτοῦ ἔρημος καὶ μὴ ἔστω ὁ κατοικῶν ἐν αὐτῇ. 


Acts follows the Septuagint, with the change of “their” to “his” 
(to suit the application to Judas), and the substitution of “it” for 
“their tents,” for brevity, and to retain the reference to “ habitation.” 


Ps. cix., Heb. “ Let another take his charge.” 


So the Septuagint and Acts. 


Ps, cix. 8: WSs Np ἸΛῚΡ9 
Sept.: Καὶ τὴν ἐπισκοπὴν αὐτοῦ λάβοι ἕτερος, 
Acts: Τὴν ἐπισκοπὴν αὐτοὺ λαβέτω ἕτερος. 


In the psalms quoted, there is no indication of a reference to any 
other person than him against whom the imprecations are directed. 
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These are treated in Acts as predictions of the fate of Judas, with 
the introductory formula, “ for it is written in the book of Psalms.” 


Text. —"Erava, “habitation,” is a not quite exact rendering of ΠῚ 3, ‘‘en- 
campment.” The variations of the Acts text from the Septuagint call for no 
remark: they are freedoms taken by the N. T. writer. 


ACcTs ii. 17-21; Rom. x. 13: JOEL iii. 1-5 (ii. 28-32). 


ffeb. “ And after this I will pour out my spirit on all 
flesh, and your sons and your daughters shall proph- 
esy, your old men shall dream dreams, your young 
men shall see visions, and even on the bondmen and 
bondwomen in those days I will pour out my spirit. 
And I will give portents in the heavens and on the 
earth, blood and fire and columns of smoke; the sun 
shall be turned into fire and the moon into blood 
before the coming of the great and terrible day of 
Yahwe. And every one who shall call on the name 
of Yahwe shall be saved.” 


The Vatican Septuagint agrees with the Hebrew, with a few varia- 
tions: “of my spirit,” instead of ‘my spirit;’’ “and” is inserted 
before “your old men” and “your young men ;” instead of “the 
bondmen,” stands “my bondmen ;” “vapor,” instead of “columns ;” 
“notable,” instead of “terrible.” The Alexandrian Septuagint varies 
from the Vatican by writing: “yea, and on my bondmen;” “my 


” 


7 


bondwomen ;” agreeing in this with Acts. 

Acts. “ And in the last days, says God, I will pour 
out of my Spirit on all flesh, and your sons and your 
daughters shall prophesy, and your young men shall 
see visions, and your old men shall. dream dreams; 
yea, and on my bondmen and on my bondwomen in 
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those days I will pour out of my Spirit, and they shall 
prophesy. And I will give wonders in the heaven 
above, and signs on the earth beneath, blood and fire 
and vapor of smoke; the sun shall be turned into 
darkness and the moon into blood before the coming 
of the great and notable day of the Lord. And every 
one who shall call on the name of the Lord shall be 
saved.” 


Joel iii. 1-5: DINIB way ὝΦΞ 3.» H-ny JiawE [-INN TIM 
DWI 2) aN MFM op pNa 5}; nwo oFpr ὉΡ᾿ 633) 
TR OWA OND cAN : ΤΑΎΓΠΝ Pawy NaN oma ningedy 
my oF ΝΞ 33} OTD OEM, wn? JM we : wy AN, wR) 07 

roo: Mm Ow NPI Wwe OD MP sey, San 

Sept.: Kat ἔσται μετὰ ταῦτα καὶ ἐκχεῶ ἀπὸ τοῦ πνεύματός μου ἐπὶ πᾶσαν σάρκα, 
καὶ προφητεύσουσιν οἱ υἱοὶ ὑμῶν καὶ αἱ θυγατέρες ὑμῶν, καὶ οἱ πρεσβύτεροι ὑμῶν 
ἐνύπνια ἐνυπνιασθήσονται, καὶ οἱ νεανίσκοι ὑμῶν ὀράσεις ὄψονται" καὶ ἐπὶ τοὺς δούλου; 
μον καὶ ἐπὶ τὰς δούλας ἐν ταῖς ἡμέραις ἐκείναις ἐκχεῶ ἀπὸ τοῦ πνεύματός μου" καὶ δώσω 
τέρατα ἐν τῷ οὐρανῷ, καὶ ἐπὶ τῆς γῆς αἷμα καὶ πῦρ καὶ ἀτμίδα καπνοῦ" ὁ ἥλιος μετασ- 
τραφῆσεται εἰς σκότος καὶ ἣ σελήνη εἰς αἷμα, πρὶν ἐλθεῖν ἡμέραν κυρίου τὴν μεγάλην καὶ 
ἐπιφανῆ, καὶ ἔσται πᾶς ὅς ἂν ἐπικαλέσηται τὸ ὄνομα κυρίου σωθήσεται. 

Acts: Καὶ ἔσται ἐν ταῖς ἐσχάταις ἡμέραις, λέγει ὁ θεύς, ἐκχεῶ ἀπὸ τοῦ πνεύματός μου 
ἐπὶ πᾶσαν σώρκα, καὶ προφητεύσουσιν οἱ υἱοὶ ὑμῶν καὶ αἱ θυγατέρες ὑμῶν, καὶ οἱ νεα- 
νίσκοι ὑμῶν ὁράσεις ὄψονται, καὶ οἱ πρεσβύτεροι ὑμῶν ἐνυπνίοις ἐνυπνιασθήσονται" Kai 
γε ἐπὶ τοὺς δούλου; μου καὶ ἐπὶ τὰς δούλας μου ἐν ταῖς ἡμέραις ἐκείναις ἐκχεῶ ἀπὸ τοῦ 
πνεύματός μου, καὶ προφητεῦσουσιν. καὶ δώσω τέρατα ἐν τῷ οὐρανῷ ἄνω καὶ σημεῖα 
ἐπὶ τῆς γῆς κάτω, αἷμα καὶ πῦρ καὶ ἀτμίδα καπνοῦ" ὁ ἥλιος μεταστραφήσεται εἰς σκότος, 
καὶ ἡ σελῆνη εἰς αἷμα, πρὶν ἐλθεῖν ἡμέραν κυρίου τὴν μεγάλην καὶ ἐπιφανῆ, καὶιἔσται 
πᾶς ὅς ἐὰν ἐπικαλέσηται τὸ ὄνομα κυρίου σωθήσεται, 


Acts follows the Septuagint, with some changes. For “ after this,” 
Acts has “in the last days,” an equivalent prophetic phrase (Isa. 
ii. 2; Mic. iv. 1; compare the Septuagint), here substituted as better 
pointing to the Gospel times ; the “‘says God” is inserted to point out 
that this is a divine utterance, as is plain in the Hebrew, but the pas- 
sage is here taken out of the connection ; the clauses relating to the 
“young men” and the “old men” are inverted, probably through 
inadvertence ; the phrase “and they shall prophesy” is added after 
the reference to bond-persons, in order to emphasize the honor done 
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to this lowest class of society ; “above” and “ below,” after “heaven” 
and “earth,” are rhetorical expansion ; “signs” is inserted as appro- 
priate to the earth, while “wonders” belong to the heavens ; “ vapor” 
instead of “columns” (of smoke) is free rendering, or an error in 
the Septuagint, in which it several times occurs; “notable” (after 
the Septuagint), instead of “ dreadful, terrible,” comes from a wrong 
understanding of the Hebrew word. 

Joel, after promising deliverance from the locust plague, predicts 
a great interposition of God, on behalf of his people (the “ day of 
Yahwe”’), the physical accompaniment of which will be portents 
on the earth (war, with destruction of human life and burning of 
cities) and in the heavens (eclipses of the sun and moon) ; while 
the spiritual accompaniment will be the endowment of all Israel with 
the prophetic gift, so that all, and not merely, as before, a small class, 
shall enjoy the immediate knowledge of the divine will. Peter finds 
the fulfilment of this prediction in the disciples of Jesus, as the true 
Israel, and especially in the spiritual power manifested by them on 
the day of Pentecost. The spiritual enlightenment of the disciples, 
though not the national revival to which the prophet looked forward, 
was in the line of that universal diffusion of the knowledge of God 
of which he speaks. The prophetic expression, “call on the name,” 
means to render religious worship (compare Gen. iv. 26); and the last 
sentence of the quotation declares that whoever shall belong to the 
worshippers of Yahwe shall be saved in the great catastrophe described 
in chapter iv. (English Authorized Version, iii.). Peter understands 
this of the Messiah ; and so Paul in Rom. x. 13, where this part alone 
of the passage is quoted. 


Text.—'Ev ταῖς ἐσχάταις ἡμέραις is translation of DOT MINN; ἀπὸ τοῦ 
πνεύματός μου, instead of τὸ πνεῦμά μου, from a feeling that only a part of the 
divine spirit could be given to men; as the Ὁ} and MINDY are in Joel un- 
doubtedly bond-persons, it seems better to take the δούλους and δούλας of ‘Acts 
in the same sense, in spite of the μου, which would point to the rendering “ser- 
vants, worshippers;” ἀτμίδα, “vapor,” is inexact rendering of NWN, “col- 
umns;” ἐπιφανῆ, “ notable, illustrious,” is the translation of 811), wrongly taken 
to be from the verb 1184, “to see.” 
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ACTS ii, 25-28, 31, xiii. 35: Ps. xvi. 8-11. 


“ὁ. “1 set Yahwe before me continually; because 
he is on my right hand, I am not moved. Therefore 
my heart is glad, and my glory rejoices, also my flesh 
dwells in security. For thou dost not abandon my 
soul to Sheol [o7, the under-world], thou dost not suf- 
fer thy beloved to see the pit. Thou makest known 
to me the way of life; in thy presence is fulness of 
joy, and at thy right hand are delights forever.” 

Sept. “I foresaw the Lord before me continually, 
for he is on my right hand that I should not be moved. 
Therefore my heart was glad, and my tongue rejoiced, 
and moreover my flesh also shall dwell in hope. For 
thou wilt not abandon my soul to Hades, nor wilt thou 
suffer thy holy one to see destruction. Thou hast 
made known to me the ways of life; thou wilt fill me 
with joy with thy countenance [or, thy presence]; at 
thy right hand are delights forever.” 


Acts ii. is identical with the Septuagint, only omitting the last 
clause, “at thy right hand,” etc. Acts xiii. quotes only one clause, 
“thou wilt not suffer thy holy one to see destruction.” 


Ps. xvi. 8-11: 3) TOW 13. :vips-bacynn 3. Pen aad AT ΠΣ 
pron [πητ Dinw) waa styn-ed 55. emway 150) ws-AN ID 22} 
29- πὲς Ninny paw ov MR yA sony nin 

Sept.: Προορώμην τὸν κύριον ἐνώπιόν μου διὰ παντός, ὅτι ἐκ δεξιῶν μοῦ ἐστιν iva 
μὴ σαλευθῶ, διὰ τοῦτο ηὐφράνθη 7 καρδία μοῦ καὶ ἠγαλλιάσατο ἣ γλῶσσά μου, ἔτι δὲ 
καὶ ἡ σάρξ μου κατασκηνώσει ἐπ’ ἐλπίδι. ὅτι οὐκ ἐγκαταλείψεις τὴν Ψψυχῆν μου εἰς ἄδην, 
οὐδὲ δώσεις τὸν ὅσιόν σου ἰδεῖν διαφθοράν. ἐγνώρισάς μοι ὁδοὺς ζωῆς" πληρώσεις με 
εὐφροσύνης μετὰ τοῦ προσώπου σου. 

Acts : Προορώμην τὸν κύριον ἐνώπιόν μου διὰ παντός, ὅτι ἐκ δεξιῶν μου ἐστίν, ἵνα 
μὴ σαλευθῶ. διὰ τοῦτο ηὐφράνθη μου ἡ καρδία καὶ ἠγαλλιάσατο ἣ γλῶσσά μου, ἔτι δὲ 
καὶ ἡ σάρξ μου κατασκηνώσει én’ ἐλπίδι" ὅτι οὐκ ἐγκαταλείψεις τὴν ψυχῆν μου εἰς ddnv, 
οὐδὲ δώσει; τὸν ὅσιόν σου ἰδεῖν διαφθορῶν. ἐγνώρισάς μοι ὁδοὺς ζωῆς, πληρώσεις με 
εὐφροσύνης μετὰ τοῦ προσώπου σου. 
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The Septuagint “foresaw” or “‘beheld” for “set” is either free 
translation of our Hebrew word (perhaps causa reverentie), or the 
rendering of a different text-word ; the paraphrase “ tongue,” instead 
of “glory” (which is a common psalm expression for the whole per- 
sonality), is chosen as suiting better the act of rejoicing; the “and 
moreover” is inserted to emphasize “ flesh” in contrast with “heart ” 
and “tongue ;” “hope” for “security” is inaccurate ; “holy one” 
is an allowable rendering — the Hebrew signifies “favored, beloved,” 
and then, by a natural transition, “pious, holy,” but it is doubtful 
whether it is here singular or plural; “destruction” (=“ death”) 
does not here suit the parallelism of the clauses so well as “pit” 
(=“the under-world”) ; the plural “ ways,” instead of the singular 
of the Hebrew, perhaps comes from a different text ; the verb “thou 
wilt fill,” instead of the noun “ fulness,” is perhaps a different reading 
of the Hebrew; the past and future tenses of the Septuagint are not 
so well in keeping with the train of thought of the psalm as the 
present. 

The psalm is a pious thanksgiving to God for preservation and 
blessing, and at the end describes the author’s complete present 
security in the protecting presence of Yahwe. Idolaters, says the 
psalmist, shall be full of sorrow, but Yahwe is his lord, his portion, 
and has given him a goodly inheritance in the land ; Yahwe is always 
at his right hand, to shield him and keep him firm: he dwells, there- 
fore, without fear of enemies, in security and joy, heart (the whole 
inward being), glory (equivalent to “soul,” that is, personality), flesh 
(body, here also= personality) ; God keeps him alive, away from the 
pit of Sheol (it is the wicked and the heathen that die, and descend 
to Sheol: Ps. lv. 24 [23], ix. 18 [17]); he lives on earth, and finds 
perpetual joy in God’s presence. According to the Old-Testament 
conception, death was the most grievous of ills, and earthly life the 
supreme blessing (Isa. xxxviii. 18, 19; Prov. iii. 16; Isa. Ixv. 20), 
and the psalmist here expresses his joyful confidence that this bless- 
ing is assured him through the Lord’s presence. 

Acts regards the passage as referring to the resurrection of the 
body ; and since David (assumed to be the author of the psalm) had 
died and never risen, the reference is interpreted to be to the Mes- 
siah, who is held here to speak through the mouth of David. The 
Davidic authorship is not essential to Peter’s argument, which would 
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hold equally of any old Israelitish psalmist. But of a Messianic 
reference there does not seem to be any trace in the psalm itself. 
The psalmist is speaking of his own present security: he has not in 
mind the immortality of the soul (as the older Jewish commentators 
hold), much less the resurrection of the body, but solely his preser- 
vation in earthly life by the favor of God. There is, therefore, no 
need to suppose that he is speaking of another person, on the ground 
that what he says cannot be true of himself. Rather, taking the 
psalm to be the expression of pious joy in the divine presence, and 
confidence in the divine protection, we may say that this protection 
would be accorded in the highest degree to Jesus, the supreme rep- 
resentative and embodiment at once of human piety and of divine 
excellence ; it is in him that the psalmist’s outburst of security in the 
consciousness of God’s presence finds its full expression. Acts finds 
in each clause of the psalm a prediction of the life of Jesus: he 
beholds God before him, and rejoices in the certainty of his resurrec- 
tion; though his soul shall descend into Hades, it shall not remain 
there, nor his flesh be destroyed, but’ he shall enter on the way of 
new bodily life. Paul’s argument in chapter xiii. is the same. Peter 
continues his argument from the Old Testament, to prove that the 
Messiah should rise from the dead, by a citation from Ps. cx. (see on 
Matt. xxii. 44). In verse 30, the reference is to 2 Sam. vii. 12, 13. 


» Zext.—Sept. προορώμην perhaps represents mw (KaZ) or (NVW (Pole?), 
from WW, “to see,” instead of “VW; for the marginal reading TDN, sing., 
“beloved one,” instead of the text plur., “TON, the authority is very strong, — 
Sept., Pesh. Syr., Targ., Vulg., about 300 Heb. manuscripts, and many printed 
editions and Jewish works; and the parallelism also favors this, the natural 
reference being to the author of the psalm. διαφθοράν takes the text-word NNW 
to be from the stem NNW, “to destroy,” instead of from MW, “to sink,” which 
latter is required by the parallelism. πληρώσεις pe, “thou wilt fill me,” perhaps 
represents the Azf/ or Piel of the verb IW with suffix; but perhaps Sept. text 
was originally simply πληρί σεις or πλήρωσις, “fulness,” which a copyist took to 
be a verb, and added the μὲ as object. 


ACTS iii, 22, 23, vii. 37: DEUT. xviii. 15, 19. 


Heb. “A prophet from thy midst from thy brethren 
like me will Yahwe thy God raise up to thee — to him 
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shall ye hearken, . . . and the man who shall not 
hearken to my words which he shall speak in my name, 
I will require it from him.” τ 7 

Sept. “A prophet ... shall ye hearken . . . and 
the man who shall not hearken to whatsoever that 
prophet shall speak in my name,” etc. 

Acts. “A prophet shall the Lord God raise up to 
you from your brethren like me; to him ye shall 
hearken according to all things whatscever he shall 
speak to you. And every soul who shall not hearken 
to that prophet shall be utterly destroyed out of the 
people.” 


Deut. xviii. 15,19: VOX THA MT 7 ΡΣ Io. PHN Jw. ww 
‘Da “DVR TIT WE TIN POUND Wa ND TA «pRB 
ΣΟ» Ws 

Sept.: Προφήτην ἐκ τῶν ἀδελψῶν σου ὡς ἐμὲ ἀναστῆσει cot κύριος ὁ θεός cov, αὐτοῦ 
ἀκούσεσθε. . . 19καὶ ὁ ἄνθρωπος ὅς ἐὰν μὴ ἀκούσῃ ὅσα ἐὰν λαλῆσῃ ὁ προφῆτης ἐκεῖνος 
ἐπὶ τῷ ὀνόματί μου ἐγὼ ἐκδικήσω ἐξ αὐτοῦ. 

Acts : ἹΠροφήτην ὑμὶν ἀναστῆσει κύριος ὁ θεὸς ἐκ τῶν ἀδελφῶν ὑμῶν ὡς ἐμέ" αὐτοῦ 
ἀκούσεσθε κατὰ πάντα ὅσα ἂν λαλήσῃ πρὸς ὑμᾶς. ἔσται δὲ πᾶσα ψυχὴ ἥτις ἂν μὴ 
ἀκούσῃ τοῦ προφῆτου ἐκεΐνου ἐξολεθρευθῆσεται Ex τοῦ λαοῦ. Ψ 

The Septuagint differs from the Hebrew only in a word or two: 
the reading, * whatsoever that prophet shall speak” (verse 1g), de- 
pends, perhaps, on a different Hebrew text from ours. Acts gives a 
free rendering, in part, perhaps, a paraphrase, after the Septuagint : 
the second personal pronouns are made plural, “you, yours,” instead 
of “thou, thy,” to suit the address to the people; the “from your 
[thy] midst” is omitted as superfluous; instead of “the Lord thy 
God,” the latest editions of Acts have the breviloquence, “the Lord 
God ;” the clause, “ according to all things,” etc., is transposed from 
verse 19, with the insertion of “all” for emphasis ; the “every soul” 
is a stronger expression of the New-Testament writer for “the man ;” 
the expression, “shall be utterly destroyed out of the people,” instead 
of “1 will require it from him,” is either the substitution of a com- 
mon phrase of punishment (Gen. xvii. 14; Lev. xvii. 4, xviii. 29), 
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as an interpretation of the more general expression of the Hebrew, 
or a different reading of the Hebrew text. 

In Deuteronomy, the connection shows that the word “ prophet” 
is used collectively, the reference being to the whole line of proph- 
ets as interpreters of the divine will, and intermediaries between God 
and the people: “ You were afraid of God’s terrors at Horeb (Sinai), 
and asked that you might not again hear his voice: he grants your 
request, and will raise up prophets who shall speak in his name, and 
whom you must obey; and if any prophet pretend to speak in my 
name when I have not commanded him (the test being, whether his 
prediction is fulfilled), he shall die.” Jesus is here included in so far 
as he is the culmination of the prophetic institution in Israel, and his 
life is the final realization of this declaration of Deuteronomy. Acts, 
however, regards the passage as a direct historical prediction of Jesus, 
and refers, further, to the testimony of all the prophets from Samuel 
on, who, it is declared, as many of them as spoke, told of these days 
(verse 24). 


Text.—In Sept., verse 19, ὅσα ἐάν for "131 is perhaps paraphrase; the in- 
sertion of ὁ προφήτης ἐκεῖνος serves to emphasize the grammatical subject. In 
Acts, πᾶσα ψυχῆ is equivalent to πᾶς ἄνθρωπος ; ἐξολεθρευθήσεται ἐκ τοῦ λαοῦ possibly 
represents, in the Heb. text, YM NID or 113), instead of our DYN WIT 
and may have come from some Aramaic or Greek version of the time. 


ACTS iii. 25; GAL. iii. 8, 16: GEN. xxii. 18, xxvi. 4, xii. 3. 


Gen. xxii., xxvi., fed. “ And all the nations of the 
earth shall bless themselves in thy seed.” 

Sept. ‘ Shall be blessed.” 

Acts. “ And in thy seed shall all the families of the 
earth be blessed.” 

Gen. xii., Heb. “And all the families of the earth 
shall bless themselves in thee.” 


And compare Gen. xviii. 18, xxviii. 14. 


Sept. “ Shall be blessed.” 
Gal. iii. 8. ‘All the nations shall be blessed in thee.” 
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Gen. xxii. 18, xxvi. 4: PIT SD yD wyanM 

Sept. Καὶ ἐνευλογηθήσονται ἐν τῷ oné pati σου πάντα τὰ ἔθνη τῆς γῆς. 
Acts: Καὶ ἐν τῷ σπέρματί σου εὐλογηθήσονται πῶσαι αἱ πατριαὶ τῆς γῆς. 
Gen. xii. 3: TOIT Navn 9 42 1222] 

Sept. Gal. iii. 8: ᾿Ενευλογηθήσονται ἐν σοὶ. 

Gen. xviii. 18: PRT ia 9D 

Sept, Gal.: Πάντα τὰ ἔθνη. 


The New-Testament writers here combine different Genesis pas- 
sages. Acts has “seed” after Gen. xxii., and “families” after Gen. 
xii.; Galatians has “nations” after Gen. xxii., and “in thee” after 
Gen. xii. 

“To bless one’s self in a person,” is to take him as the standard 
of blessing, to wish that one may be blessed like him, to invoke his 
blessing on one, or, if the person be divine, to invoke his aid. So 
of God, in Isa. Ixv. 16: “that he who blesses himself in the earth 
may bless himself in the true God,” that is, may invoke the true God 
as the source of blessing ; and so Jer. iv. 2. Of man, Ps. Ixxii. 17: 
“May his name [the king’s] endure for ever; . . . may men bless 
themselves in him, may all nations call him happy;” here men wish 
themselves as happy as the king. In Gen. xlvili. 20, the explanation 
of the phrase is given: “And he [Jacob] blessed them that day, 
saying, In thee shall Israel bless, saying, God make thee as Ephraim 
and as Manasseh.” The form of the verb (A¢hpae/) in Gen. xxii. 
and xxvi. is the same as that in Ps. Ixxii., and the translation would 
naturally be the same; in Gen. xviii. and xii., a similar form (JVifa/) 
is employed, and the similarity of connection favors the same mean- 
ing. According to this, Israel was to be so greatly blessed that 
other nations should wish themselves like it; and this blessing, as the 
general course of thought of the Old Testament suggests, was to 
involve, and be based on, a knowledge of the true God. Further, 
Israel believed, in the later times, that it was to give this knowledge to 
other peoples, and thus it would become not merely the standard, but 
also the source, of blessing to them,—an expectation that was ful- 
filled in Jesus. 

According to the other translation, these passages contain predic- 
tions of Israel’s mission to bless the nations ; and so it is taken in the 
New Testament, and interpreted of the Messiah. In Acts, Peter, 
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speaking to the Jews, says, “ You are the sons of the covenant which 
God made with Abraham, saying, In thy seed, etc.; and this promise 
he has fulfilled by raising up his servant (Jesus), and sending him to 
turn you from your iniquities.” In Gal. iii. 8, Paul cites the promise 
to Abraham (Gen. xii. and xviii.) to prove that faith is to be the 
means of blessing, that is, of justification, to all the nations ; since they 
were all to be blessed in Abraham, that is, to share his blessing under 
its condition, faith. The original passage does not, indeed, contain 
any reference to faith: it is, according to the translation of the Sep- 
tuagint, which Paul used, simply a declaration that Abraham (that is, 
the Jewish people) was to be a source of blessing to the nations. 
But, on the ground that the blessing is to be spiritual, he properly 
infers that it could not come without faith in God, or, what according 
to his view was the same thing, faith in Christ; and he therefore 
says that in this’ promise the gospel was preached beforehand to 
Abraham. 

Paul returns to this subject in Gal. iii. 16 (referring to Gen. 
xviii. 18 and xxvi. 4, and perhaps to Gen. xvii. 8, 10), in order to 
make a Messianic argument from the word “seed.” The promise, 
says he, was to Abraham and his seed; and inasmuch as the singular 
“seed” is used, and not the plural “seeds,” the reference must be 
to the Messiah: “Now, to Abraham were the promises spoken, and 
to his seed —he says not, And to seeds, as of many, but as of one, 
And to thy seed, which is Christ.” This argument, however, is not 
sustained by the Hebrew linguistic usage, or by the connection in 
Genesis. The Hebrew word in question is always used in the Old 
Testament in the singular when it means “ posterity,” and cannot in 
itself point to an individual person; nor, as we may infer from the 
constant Old-Testament usage, would it occur to an ancient Hebrew 
writer that he could make such a reference by the mere use of this 
singular form, which is in this respect almost exactly equivalent to 
our word “posterity.” Further, in all the passages in Genesis the 
connection shows that it is the nation Israel that is spoken of; there 
is no hint of a reference to the Messiah. The apostle seems here 
to have employed a rabbinical or midrashic method of exegesis, based 
on the later Hebrew and Jewish-Aramaic use of the word “seed.” 
The later language departed from the Old-Testament usage in em- 
ploying the singular for an individual, and making a plural which it 
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used in the sense of “posterity ;’’* and Paul simply transfers this 
usage to the Greek term of the Septuagint, and on it constructs his 
argument. So in Gen. iv. 10: “The voice of thy brother’s blood 
cries to me” (where the Hebrew word for “ blood” is plural), the 
rabbis read “bloods,” and interpreted it to mean the blood of Abel 
and of his posterity (Midrash Bereshith Rabba, on Gen. iv. 10) ; and 
in Gen. iv. 25, the “another seed” is interpreted of the Messiah 
(Midrash Rabba, on Ruth iv. 14, cited by Bohl). It is not neces- 
sary to the apostle’s point (which is, that the Mosaic law could not 
set aside the earlier promise to Abraham), to show a direct prediction 
of the Messiah in the Genesis passage: it would be sufficient to point 
out that the Christ summed up in himself all the promises to Abra- 
ham. But taking the modern sense of the word “seed,” against the 
Old-Testament usage, he asserts, not that the word γερά by its form 
apply to the individual Messiah, but that it mws¢ be so interpreted. 
In Acts, likewise, the word “seed” seems to be understood as refer- 
ring especially to Jesus as the Messiah (see verse 26). 


Text. —In Gen. xii. 3, Sept. renders Heb. NN|wWwN, “families,” by φυλαΐ, but 
Acts by πατριαί, by which the Heb, term is elsewhere given in Sept. (1 Chron. 
xvi. 28; Ps. xxii. 28 [27]). Such familiar passages would be freely combined in 
quotation; or, in citation from memory, two passages might easily be con- 
founded. 


AcTS iv. 25, 26: Ps. ii. 1, 2. 


Feb. ‘Why do the nations rage, and the peoples 
meditate vanity? The kings of the earth set them- 
selves, and the rulers take counsel together against 
Yahwe and against his anointed.” 

Sept., Acts. “Why did the nations act insolently, 
and the peoples meditate vain things? The kings of 
the earth set themselves in array, and the rulers 
assembled together against the Lord and against his 
anointed.” 





! The illustrations are given by Geiger, in the Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlind- 
ischen Gesellschaft, 1858, p. 307-f.; and by Bohl, in his Alttestamentliche Citate, p. 246 ff. 
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Ps. ἢν 1,2: DIN visa su ΣΡ wT, Drs ὉΠ way m4 
invwn-Oyn mI-by ἽΓΟ Υ ΤΟ 

Sept.: ‘Iva τί ἐφρύαξαν ἔθνη, καὶ λαοὶ ἐμελέτησαν κενά ; παρέστησαν οἱ βασιλεὶς τῆς 
γῆς καὶ οἱ ἄρχοντες συνήχθησαν ἐπὶ τὸ αὐτὸ κατὰ τοῦ κυρίου καὶ κατὰ τοῦ χριστοῦ αὐτοῦ. 
Acts: “να τί ἐφρύαξαν ἔθνη καὶ λαοὶ ἐμελέτησαν κενά ; παρέστησαν οἱ βασιλεῖ; τῆς 
γῆς καὶ οἱ ἄρχοντες συνήχθησαν ἐπὶ τὸ αὐτὸ κατὰ τοῦ κυρίου καὶ κατὰ τοῦ Χριστοῦ αὐτοῦ. 


Acts follows the Septuagint literally. The Septuagint incorrectly 
renders the verbs as pasts; the connection shows that they are to be 
taken as present. The translation “assembled,” instead of “take 
counsel,” represents a different Hebrew text from ours; the context 
perhaps favors the Hebrew reading, the next verse giving the “ coun- 
561 of the kings, though this would also agree with the “assembled,” 
which is supported by the parallelism (“set themselves” in the first 
clause). 

The psalm predicts the triumph of a king of Jerusalem (Zion, 
verse 6), the anointed of Yahwe, against whom various nations had 
declared war, — apparently the surrounding subject-peoples of Judah 
who had rebelled. The date is uncertain; the time of Hezekiah 
seems thé most probable (compare Isa, ix. 5 (Authorized Version, 6) 
and 1 Kings xviii. 8). The psalm is without inscription in the 
Hebrew ; the reference to David in Acts (verse 25) is in accordance 
with the Jewish rule of ascribing any anonymous psalm to the author 
of the next following, or “ David” is to be taken generally as equiv- 
alent to “the book of Psalms.’’ Our verses declare that hostility to 
the king of Judah is hostility to Yahwe, the God of Judah. The 
psalm (as an unfulfilled picture of royal greatness) is regarded by 
the earlier Jewish commentators (the Midrash) as Messianic, and 
is so taken (in a spiritualized sense) in Acts, where our passage is 
quoted of the gathering-together of Herod, Pilate, the Romans, and 
the Jews, against “God’s holy servant Jesus” (verse 27). 


Text,—The συνήχθησαν, “assembled,” of Sept. and Acts, is rendering of 
yy) from Ty" (as in Num. x. 3); instead of our text-word 1701. 


ACTS vii. 


The speech of Stephen in this chapter is a string of quotations 
(all from the Pentateuch, except the four 1451), which may conve- 
niently be taken together, most of them requiring little remark. 
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Verse 3. ‘The God of glory appeared to our father 
Abraham when he was in Mesopotamia, before he set- 
tled in Charran, and said to him, Go forth from thy 
land and thy kindred, and come into the land which 
I shall show thee.” 


From Gen. xii. 1, after the Septuagint, with omission of one clause. 
The statement that the command came to Abraham in Mesopotamia 
is not in accordance with the Hebrew, which rather represents him 
as setting out, in obedience thereto, from Haran (Gen. xii. 5). 
Stephen seems to follow a traditional interpretation of his day, which 
desired to represent Abraham’s movements as controlled from the 
beginning by divine guidance. The rendering of the English Author- 
ized Version in Gen. xii. 1, — “the Lord had said,” instead of “the 
Lord said,” —is incorrect, and is apparently based on Stephen’s 
statement. 


Verse 5. “He promised to give it to him for a 
possession, and to his seed after him.” 


From Gen. xii. 7, xiii. 15, xv. 18. 


Verses 6, 7. “And God spake thus, that his seed 
should sojourn in a foreign land, and they should bring 
them into bondage and ill-treat them four hundred 
years; and the nation to whom they shall be in bond- 
age will I judge, said God, and after that they shall 
come forth and worship me in this place.” 


From Gen. xv. 13, 14, after the Septuagint, with a few changes. 
The words, “and worship me in this place,” are apparently added 
from Exod. iii. 12, where it is said to Moses that Israel should serve 
God “on this mountain” (Horeb), but are here, in that case, inac- 
curately applied,'as Abraham was not in Horeb, so far as appears, 
when he received this promise. Stephen combines the Old-Testa- 
ment material freely. 
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Verse 9. “The patriarchs, moved with envy [Gen. 
XXXVli. I1] against Joseph, sold [verse 28] him into 


Egypt.” 


The expressions “envy” and “sold” are the same as in the 
Septuagint. 


Verse το. “And God was with him... and gave 
him favor and wisdom before Pharaoh ... and he 
made him governor over Egypt and all his house.” 


From Gen. xxxix. 3, xli. 41, 40. 


Verse 11. “There came a famine on all Egypt and 
Canaan.” 


Freely from Gen. xli. 54. 


Verse 12. “ Jacob, having heard that there was corn 
in Egypt.” 


From Gen. xlii. 1, 2. 


Verse 13. ‘Joseph was made known to his breth- 
ren [Gen. xlv. 1, Sept.], and Joseph's race was revealed 
to Pharaoh” (Gen. xlv. 16). 

Verse 14. ‘Joseph called Jacob and his kindred, 


seventy-five souls.” 


The Hebrew, Gen. xlvi. 27, Deut. x. 22, has “seventy;” the 
number in Acts is taken from the Septuagint of Genesis, which 
reckons nine sons of Joseph in Egypt, and, by adding these to the 
sixty-six that Jacob brought (verse 26), makes seventy-five. In 
Deuteronomy, however, the Vatican Septuagint has “seventy,” but 
the Alexandrian Septuagint (probably after Acts) “seventy-five.” 
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Verses 15, 16. “Jacob... died, he and our fath- 
ers, and were carried over to Sychem, and laid in the 
tomb that Abraham bought for a price of silver from 
the sons of Emmor in Sychem.” 


There is here a confusion between the two passages, Gen. l. 13 
(where it is said that Jacob’s sons buried him in the cave of Mach- 
pelah, which Abraham bought for a burying-place from Ephron the 
Hittite), and Josh. xxiv. 32 (where it is related that the bones of 
Joseph were buried in the ground which Jacob bought from the sons 
of Hamor). Whether this confusion belonged to the original speech, 
or was introduced by the author of Acts, or by a copyist, can hardly 
be determined. 


Verses 17-19. “The people grew and multiplied 

. till there arose another king, who knew not 
Joseph. He dealt artfully with our race and treated 
our fathers badly, that their children . . . might not 
be preserved alive.” 


From Exod. i. 7, 8, 10, 11, 17, after the Septuagint. 


Verses 20, 21. ‘“‘ Moses was fair,” etc. 


From Exod. ii. 2, 5-10, after the Septuagint. 


Verse 22. « Moses was learned in all the wisdom 
of the Egyptians, and was mighty in his words and 
deeds.” 


This, which is not stated in the Old Testament, was part of the 
traditional teaching of the day. See Josephus, Ant. ii. 9, ro. 


Verses 23-29, 35. 


Moses’ interference in his brethren’s behalf, and his flight to Mid- 
ian. From Exod. ii. 11-15, after the Septuagint, except that the 
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expression : “Sirs, you are brethren, why do you wrong each other?” 
is a free expansion of the original. 


Verse 30. 


The flaming bush. From Exod. iii. 2, after the Septuagint. In- 
stead of “the angel of the Lord,” who in Exodus speaks as Yahwe, 
Acts has simply “an angel,” who is distinguished from God, in 
accordance with the later, more careful angelology ; for the ‘“ Horeb” 
of Exodus, stands in Acts the equivalent and more familiar “ Sinai.” 


Verses 31, 33, 34. 


Condensed from Exod. iii. 3-5, 7-10, the scene at the burning 
bush, the order being slightly changed ; verse 32 is from verse 6, and 
verse 33 from verse 5, of Exodus. After the Septuagint. 


Verse 32. “1 am the God of thy fathers,” etc. 


From Exod. iii. 6. See on Matt. xxii. 32. 


Verse 37. ‘A prophet will God raise up to you,” 
etc. 


From Deut. xviii. 15. See on Acts iii. 22. 


Verse 40. ‘Saying to Aaron, Make us gods who 
shall go before us, for, as for this Moses who led us 
up from the land of Egypt, we know not what has 
become of him.” 


From Exod. xxxii. 1 and 23, after the Septuagint. 
Verse 44; Heb. viii. 5. 


From Exod. xxv. 40 and xxvi. 30. Hebrews gives the full quota- 
tion: “See that thou make all things according to the pattern that 
was shown thee in the mountain ;” following, with the insertion of 
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“all things,” and one slight change in a verb-form, the text of the 
Septuagint, which agrees almost exactly with the Hebrew. Acts, 
more freely: “that he should make it. according to the pattern that 
he had seen.” 


Verses 46, 47. “David... asked that he might 
find a habitation for the God of Jacob. But Solomon 
built him a house.” 


The reference is to 1 Kings viii. 17 (from 2 Sam. vii. 2, 3), and 
viii. 18-20 (2 Sam. vii. 13). ᾿ 


Two other quotations in this chapter, not mere citations of histor- 
ical facts, must be treated separately. 


ACTS vii. 42, 43: AMOS v. 25-27. 


The Hebrew text of verse 26 is doubtful and obscure, and only 
an approximate translation is here offered. 


feb. “Did ye bring me sacrifices and offering in 
the wilderness forty years, O house of Israel? Nay, 
ye bore Sakkut your king, and Kewan your idol, the 
star of your gods, which ye made for yourselves [or, 
ye bore the tabernacle of your king, and the pedestal 
of your idol, etc.].. And I will carry you into captiv- 
ity beyond Damascus.” 

Sept. ‘Did ye bring me sacrifices and offerings in 
the wilderness forty years, O house of Israel? And 
ye bore the tabernacle of Moloch, and the star of your 
god Raiphan, their figures which ye made for your- 
selves. And I will carry you away beyond Damascus.” 

Acts. “Did ye bring me sacrifices and offerings 
forty years in the wilderness, O house of Israel? And 
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ye bore the tabernacle of Moloch, and the star of the 
god Rompha, the figures which ye made to worship 
them. And I will carry you away beyond Babylon.” 


Amos v. 25-27: ΠΣ ΤΩΝ oyaw raw. -oAwI ANID ONIN 

wwe pros ana opnyy pra ΠΕῚ 02390 M20 NX ONKvR : ONT 

: PRET mNQND ὈΞΠῈ ΠῚ). +02] oYvy 

Sept.: Μὴ σφίγια καὶ θυσίας προσηνέγκατέ μοι, οἶκος "lapunA, τεσσαράκοντα ἔτη ἐν 

τῇ ἐρήμῳ; καὶ ἀνελάβετε τὴν σκηνὴν τοῦ Μολὸχ, καὶ τὸ ἄστρον τοῦ θεοῦ ὑμῶν Ῥαιφάν, 
τοὺς τύπους αὐτῶν οὖς ἐποιῆσατε ἑαυτοῖς" καὶ μετοικιῶ ὑμᾶς ἐπέκεινα Δαμασκοῦ. 

Acts: Μὴ σφάγια καὶ θυσίας προσηνέγκατέ μοι ἔτη τεσσερώκοντα ἐν τῇ ἐρήμῳ, οἶκος 

᾿σραῆλ; καὶ ἀνελάβετε τὴν σκηνὴν τοῦ Μολόχ, καὶ τὸ ἄστρον τοῦ θεοῦ 'Ρομφά, τοὺς 
τύπους ode ἐποιήσατε προσκυνεῖν αὐτοῖς" καὶ μετοικιῶ ὑμᾶς ἐπέκεινα Βαβυλῶνος. 


The translation of verses 25 and 27 of Amos is plain. In verse 26, 
the connection favors the past tense “bore,” but some render “ye 
shall bear,” that is, in the foreign land to which you are to be 
carried, you shall, as a punishment, fall into or continue your idol- 
atry. The renderings “ Sakkut” or “Sikkut,” and “Kewan,” are 
favored by the tone of the passage, and the latter by early Jewish 
exegesis (Aben Ezra) ; so the English Authorized Version has Chiun. 
“ Sakkut” is a (probably Accadian) surname of the Babylonian deity 
Ninib or Adar, the god of war (W. A. I., ii. 57. 40, ¢, 4), who pre- 
sided over the planet Saturn. Kawan or Kaiwan (or, Kaman or 
Kaiman, W. A. 1., ii. 32. 25, e¢, 7) is the Accadian-Babylonian name 
of a planet, the fifth in the list (W. A. I., ti. 48. 52, a, 6, and ili. 57. 
66, 2), commonly taken to be Saturn, as, indeed, the Arabic name 
for Saturn is “ Kaiwan.” It is certainly an objection to this transla- 
tion, that these names of deities are not elsewhere mentioned in the 
Old Testament as worshipped by the Israelites: the “Sukkoth” 
(Sakkut) of 2 Kings xvii. 30 is a Babylonian deity introduced into 
the land after the fall of Samaria.t But no satisfactory translation of 
verse 26 has yet been given. In the Septuagint and Peshitto-Syriac, 
the order of words is different from that of the Hebrew. The former 
is given above; the latter reads thus: “And ye did not bear the tab- 
ernacle of Malkom, and Kewan your image, the star which ye made 





1 See Delitzsch, Wo Lag das Paradies? p. 215; and Schrader, Die Keilinschriften 
und das Alte Testament, 2d ed., on 2 Kings xvii. 30, 
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a god to yourselves.” The “ Raiphan” of the Septuagint is probably 
a corruption of “ Kaiphan,” for “ Kaiwan.” 

Acts follows the Septuagint, with a few verbal changes, and the 
insertion of the words “to worship them” at the end of verse 26, to 
bring out the idolatry distinctly. The name of the deity “ Rompha” 
(from Septuagint “ Raiphan”’) is written variously in the New-Testa- 
ment manuscripts. The substitution of ‘ Babylon” for “ Damascus” 
is an inadvertence, or a scribal error, which arose from the recollec- 
tion of the Babylonian captivity. There is no need to call in an 
Aramaic version to account for these changes. 

The probable sense of the passage in Amos is that Israel had been 
always idolatrous, and their formal offerings counted for nothing in 
God’s sight, from the time of the wilderness till the prophet’s day ; 
and therefore God would send them into captivity. “ Beyond Damas- 
cus,” says Amos indefinitely, because the remote Assyrians were then 
(about B.C. 770) still little known, having made their first appear- 
ance on the borders of the Mediterranean coast-districts about seventy 
years before (B. C. 842, Jehu). Stephen also quotes the passage to 
show that the people worshipped “ the host of heaven” in the wilder- 
ness. 


Text. —Heb. MDD, “tabernacles,” instead of MDD, is found in one manu- 
script of De R.; and pobn, “Milcom,” instead of p25», “your king,” in one 
of De R., and perhaps one of K.; with this agrees the Sept. reading, “ taberna- 
cle of Moloch.” Symmachus, Aquila, and Vulg. also have “tabernacle.” The 
words MD and ἴ}}3 are found only here in the O. T.; and their significations, if 
they are appellatives, are uncertain: the most probable meanings would be 
“tabernacles”” or “images.” The text of verse 26 seems to be corrupt.! 


ACTS vii. 49, 50: Isa. Ixvi. 1, 2. 


feb. “Thus says Yahwe, The heavens are my 
throne, and the earth is my footstool. What manner 
of house would ye build me? and what manner of 
place would be my rest? and all these my hand has 
made.” 





1 See Schrader, in Studien und Kritiken, 1874, ii, 
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Sept. “Thus says the Lord, The heaven is my 
throne, and the earth is my footstool. What manner 
of house will ye build for me? and of what sort shall 
be the place of my rest? For all these things my 
hand has made.” 

Acts. “The heaven is my throne, and the earth is 
my footstool. What manner of house will ye build 
for me, says the Lord, or what shall be the place of 
my rest? Has not my hand made all these things?” 


fa. Ixvic τ, 2: “IH WR MI TR I DT PIS xDD ODED 
ἘΠ Ὕ, ΠῚ ἼΞ ΠΝ cna ὈῚΡῸ AN) 
Sept.: Ὃ οὐρανός μου θρόνος, καὶ ἡ yn ὑποπόδιον τῶν ποδῶν μου" ποῖον οἶκον 
οἰκοδομῆσετέ μοι; καὶ ποῖος τόπος τῆς καταπαύσεώς μου; πάντα γὰρ ταῦτα ἐποίησεν 
ἡ χείρ μου. ; 
Acts: 'O οὐρανός μοι θρόνος, καὶ ἡ γῆ ὑποπόδιον τῶν ποδῶν μου" ποῖον οἶκον 
οἰκοδομήσετέ μοι, λέγει κύριος, ἢ τίς τόπος τῆς καταπαύσεώς μου; οὐχὶ ἡ χείρ μου 
ἐποίησεν ταῦτα πάντα; 


The variations of the Septuagint. and Acts from the Hebrew are 
unimportant. The transposition of the “says the Lord,” and the in- 
terrogative form of the last sentence in Acts, are for rhetorical effect, 
or perhaps the result of quoting from memory. Stephen uses the 
words, like Isaiah, to express the fact that the Most High does not 
dwell in houses made with hands. 


ACTS viii. 32, 33: ISA. liii. 7, 8. 


feb. “ [He was oppressed, yet he humbled himself, 
and opened not his mouth], like the sheep which is 
led to slaughter, and like an ewe which before her 
shearers is dumb—and opened not his mouth. By 
violence and by judgment he was taken away, and as 
for his generation, who considered that he was cut off 
from the land of the living ?” 
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Sept. ‘‘ He was led as a sheep to slaughter, and as a 
lamb before the shearer [A/ex., his shearer] is dumb, 
so he opens not his mouth. In his humiliation his 
judgment was taken away; his generation who shall 
declare? for his life is taken from the earth.” 


Acts is identical with the Septuagint, except that it has “his shear-. 
er” (and so the Alexandrian Septuagint). 


Zsa. Viti 7,8: 22 TAD) ND) TOR) TA 25 Om Dar maw) nis 
ΣΡ PSD Wa 2 Mee wp MA-Ng) ΠΡῸ wavinns wip 
Sept.: ‘Qe πρόβατον ἐπὶ σφαγὴν ἤχθη, καὶ ὡς ἀμνὸς ἐναντίον τοῦ κείροντος ἄφωνος, 
οὕτως οὐκ ἀνοίγει τὸ στόμα αὐτοῦ. ἐν τῇ ταπεινώσει ἡ κρίσις αὐτοῦ ἤρθη" τὴν γενεὼν 
αὐτοῦ τίς διηγῆσεται; ὅτι αἴρεται ἀπὸ τῆς γῆς ἢ ζωὴ αὐτοῦ. 
Acts: Ὥς πρόβατον ἐπὶ σφαγὴν ἤχθη, καὶ ὡς ἀμνὸς ἐναντίον τοῦ κείροντος αὐτὸν 
ἄφωνος, οὕτως οὐκ ἀνοίγει τὸ στόμα αὐτοῦ" ἐν τῇ ταπεινώσει ἡ κρίσις αὐτοῦ ἤρθη" τὴν 
γενεὰν αὐτοῦ τίς διηγήσεται; ὅτι αἴρεται ἀπὸ τῆς γῆς ἡ ζωὴ αὐτοῦ. 


The rendering of the Septuagint and the English Authorized Ver- 
sion, “he was led as a sheep to slaughter,” is possible, but does not 
suit the parallelism and the conclusion of the sentence so well as the 
one above given; “lamb” is incorrect; the Hebrew now reads 
“ shearers,” but the omission of one letter would make the singular, 
and so the Septuagint seems to have read; “so” is inserted to bring 
the last clause of verse 7 into connection with the incorrectly trans- 
lated preceding part. Verse 8 is mistranslated throughout in the 
Septuagint. Yet the general sense of the passage is conveyed by this 
version, which has given hardly a sentence with precision. The in- 
terpretation of the “servant of Yahwe” (to whom our passage refers) 
has already been considered. “Here (verse 35), as elsewhere in the 
New Testament, he is regarded as identical with the Messiah. More 
accurately stated, the conception of the prophet is realized in Jesus. 


Zext.— Heb. 3 is preposition, not conjunction; we must therefore render : 
“like [ov, as] the sheep, which,” etc., and “like an ewe which;” in the second 
x, the 1 is omitted in two manuscripts of K. and one of De R., which makes 
the sentence smoother, though the present reading is not objectionable. In 
verse 8, the preposition [12 introduces the instrument of the “taking off” of the 
servant, “by [or, through] violence and judgment,” = “by violent judgment,” 
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a reference to the unjust procedures instituted against the exiles; “generation ” 
means the body of contemporaries, — not, as Sept. seems to take it, genealogy: 
the sense is: Who among the contemporaries of the captive Israelites paid any 
attention to the fact that they were slain, and slain for the sins of their breth- 
ren? 


ACTS xiii. 


Paul’s speeches in the synagogue at Antioch in Pisidia, like Ste- 
phen’s, contain many quotations, which we may examine together. 


Verses 17-21. 


God led Israel out of Egypt with a high arm (Deut. vii. 19, Sep- 
tuagint) . .. and suffered their manners in the wilderness (Deut. 
i. 31, Septuagint) . . . having destroyed seven nations in the land 
of Canaan (Deut. vii. 1). The number four hundred and fifty, 
notwithstanding the change of text in recent editions (Tischendorf, 
and Westcott and Hort: “ He gave them their land for an inheritance 
for about four hundred and fifty years, and after this he gave them 
judges till Samuel the prophet ’’), must be understood to refer to the 
period between Joshua and Saul: the wandering is reckoned at forty 
years, the period of the Judges at four hundred and fifty, and the 
reign of Saul at forty. The number four hundred and fifty (wherein 
Acts agrees with Josephus) is got by adding up the figures in Judges 
and First Samuel, and is inconsistent with the reckoning of 1 Kings 
vi. 1, according to which the period from the Exodus to the fourth 
year of Solomon was four hundred and eighty years: the chronology 
here is very uncertain. The length of Saul’s reign is not given in the 
Old Testament. In 1 Sam. xiii. 1, the present text declares that he 
reigned two years (see the Hebrew) ; but the text is evidently corrupt. 
The number forty (verse 21) is a round number, perhaps suggested 
by the lengths of the reigns of David and Solomon. 


Verse 22. “1 have found David the son of Jesse, a 
man after my heart [Ps. Ixxxix. 21 (20); 1 Sam. xiii. 
14], who shall do all my will.” 


The last clause is a summary of 2 Sam. vii. and Ps. Ixxxix. 19-37 
(18-36). 
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Verse 25. 


The words of John here quoted agree more nearly with John i. 27 
than with the corresponding passages in Matthew, Mark, and Luke. 


Verse 33. ‘Thou art my son; this day have I be- 
gotten thee.” 


From Ps. ii. 7, after the Septuagint ; the same quotation is found 
in Heb.i.5 andv.5. In the psalm, the king of Judah, whose tri- 
umphs over his enemies are celebrated, is called the “son of Yahwe,” 
his sonship naturally beginning with the day of his establishment as 
king. In accordance with the Messianic interpretation, the passage 
is used in Acts as a prediction of Jesus, and particularly of his resur- 
rection, which, as a most striking display of the divine power and 
favor, and an elevation to a position of everlasting dignity, is regarded 
as God’s testimony to the sonship of Jesus. In Hebrews, also, the 
psalm-verse is quoted as a direct prediction of the Messiah, to show 
his superiority over angels (i. 5), and the honor God had accorded 
him (v. 1). 


Verse 34. 


As further proof from the Old Testament that the Messiah was 
to be raised from the dead, Paul cites from Isa. lv. 3, which he in- 
terprets by Ps. xvi. 10. Isaiah (Hebrew) reads: “1 will make an 
everlasting covenant with you, the sure mercies of David ;” that is, 
I promise you (Israel) an everlasting kingdom or national life, as I 
promised David (2 Sam. vii. 16). Acts renders (after the Septua- 
gint) : I will give you “the sure [o7, faithful] holy things of David,” 
and explains this of the promise to David (which was, however, says 
Paul, not to David, but to the Messiah): “thou wilt not give thy 
holy one to see destruction” (Ps. xvi. 10; see on Acts ii. 25-28), 
and so of the resurrection of Jesus. The words rendered “ mercies” 
and “holy” are the same in Isaiah and the psalm. Such a combina- 
tion is not warranted by an accurate interpretation of the prophet 
and the psalm: it is true, however, that all God’s spiritual dealings 
with Israel, as nation and as individuals, were crowned and completed 
in Jesus. 
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Zea. ἵν. 3: DIDNT WI TON diy mg oI ANI 
Sept., Acts: Atadjoouat Acts, δώσω] τὰ ὅσια Δαυὶδ [Acts, Δαυεὶδ] τὰ πιστά, 
Ps. xvi. 10, Sept., Acts: Οὐδὲ | Acts, οὐ] δώσεις τὸν ὅσιόν σου ἰδεῖν διαφθοράν. 


Verse 41. 
From Hab. i. 5. 


ffeb. “ Behold among the nations, and regard, and 
be exceedingly astonished, for I work a work in your 
days which ye shall not believe when it is told.” 

Sept. “ Behold, ye despisers, and regard, and won- 
der exceedingly, and perish, for I work a work in your 
days which ye shall not believe, if one tell it.” 


Acts is identical with the Septuagint, except that it omits “and 
regard,” and “ exceedingly,” and inserts “a work” after “ days,” and 
“to you’ at the end of the sentence. 


Ἀπό. 1. τι δ orga Ops Syd-3 aA ἸΠΘΡΙΠῚ wean) oo? 5 
BOD AORN 
Sept.: Ἴδετε of xatagpovytai, καὶ ἐπιβλέψατε, καὶ θαυμάσατε θαυμάσια καὶ ἀφα- 
νίσθητε" διότι ἔργον ἐγὼ ἐργάζομαι ἐν ταῖς ἡμέραις ὑμῶν 6 οὐ μὴ πιστεύσητε ἐάν τις 
ἐκδιηγῆται. 
Acts: ἥϊδετε, οἱ καταφρονηταί, καὶ θαυμάσατε καὶ ἀφανίσθητε, ὅτι ἔργον ἐργάζομαι 
ἐγὼ ἐν ταῖς ἡμέραις ὑμῶν, ἔργον 6 οὐ μὴ πιστεύσητε ἐάν τις ἐκδιηγῆται ὑμῖν. 


The prophet’s warning, addressed to the unrighteous Israelites of 
his day, is adopted and applied by Paul to the Jews of Antioch. 
Habakkuk’s “ work” was the invasion of the Chaldeans: Paul’s is not 
named, but doubtless involved some similar-national calamity. 

The rendering “despisers,” instead of “among the nations,” 
comes from a misreading of the Hebrew; the “perish” seems to be 
a duplet, or double rendering, a translation of the same word that is 
rendered in the Septuagint “exceedingly; the addition of “work” 
and “to you,” in Acts, is for emphasis and clearness; and the “and 
regard” and “exceedingly ” are omitted as unnecessary. 


Verse 47. “1 have set thee as a light to the nations, 
to be salvation unto the end of the earth.” 
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Πα. xix. 6: PIS AYP. Aye ne? ova Wey PANN 

Sept.: ᾿Ιδοὺ δέδωκά σε εἰς διαθήκην γένους, εἰς φῶς ἐθνῶν, τοῦ εἶναί σε εἰς σωτηρίαν 
ἕως ἐσχάτου τῆς γῆς. 

Acts: Τέθεικά σε εἰς φῶς ἐθνῶν τοῦ εἶναί σε εἰς σωτηρίαν ἕως ἐσχάτου τῆς γῆς.» 


From Isa. xlix. 6, after the Aramaic version, or a text of the Sep- 
tuagint slightly different from ours. The Hebrew is the same, except 
that it reads: “to be my salvation,” or, “that my salvation may be,” 
and throws the act into the future, “I will set” (though between this 
and “I have set” there is here no material difference). The Vati- 
can Septuagint reads: “I have set thee as a covenant of the genera- 
tion [o7, race], as a light of the nations, to be salvation unto the end 
of the earth.” The insertion, “as a covenant of the generation,” is 
from Isa. xlix. 8, xlii. 6, by some scribal error. The translators wrote 
“salvation,” instead of our Hebrew “my salvation,” because the 
“my” seemed unnecessary, or because their Hebrew text did not 
contain it. Acts omits the inserted clause of the Septuagint, perhaps 
after the oral Aramaic version, and has a different, though synony- 
mous, verb for “set” (τέθεικα for δέδωκα). The Alexandrian Septua- 
gint has probably been conformed to the New-Testament text. In 
the prophet, the “ servant of Yahwe,” the righteous Israel, is commis- 
sioned to teach foreign nations correct religious ideas; and in Acts 
the usual Messianic interpretation of the words is given, the apostle 
deriving his commission to preach from that of the servant of the 
Lord. 


ACTS xiv. 15, xvii. 24: Exop. xx. 11. 


ffeb. “‘ [God] made the heaven and the earth, the 
sea, and all that in them is.” 


So Acts xiv., after the Septuagint ; freely in xvii.: “made the cos- 
mos, and all things in it.” 
ACTS xv. 16,17: AMOS ix. 11, 12. 


ffeb. “In that day I will set up the fallen hut of 
David, and close up their breaches, and set up his 
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ruins, and build it as in the days of old; that they 
may possess the remainder of Edom, and all the 
nations who are called by my name, says Yahwe, who 
does this.” 

Sept. ‘In that day I will set up again the fallen tent 
[or, hut] of David, and rebuild its fallen places, and 
set up again its ruins, and rebuild it as were the days 
of old; that the remainder of men may seek [| Alex. 
Sept., may seek the Lord], and all the nations who are 
called by my name, says the Lord, who does these 
things.” 

Acts. “ After this I will return and rebuild the fallen 
tent [ov, hut] of David, and rebuild its ruins, and 
restore it, that the remainder of men may seek the 
Lord, and all the nations who are called by my name, 
says the Lord who does these things, which are known 


from of old” (ov, who makes these things known from 
of old). 


Amos ix. 11, 12: PPS ἼΞ: ΠΣ AY) nbain ὙΠ ΠΞῸ- Δ DPN Ninn os 
oyo- 5 DITS Γῆν wy nd :Dbiy 2 mm 23) DPR ynow 
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Sept. : Ἔν τῇ ἡμέρᾳ ἐκείνῃ ἀναστήσω τὴν σκηνὴν Δαυὶδ τὴν πεπτωκυῖαν, καὶ ἀνοι- 
κοδομῆσω τὰ πεπτωκότα αὐτῆς, καὶ τὰ κατεσκαμμένα αὐτῆς ἀναστήσω, καὶ ἀνοικοδομῆσω 
αὐτὴν καθὼς αἱ ἡμέραι τοῦ αἰῶνος, ὅπως ἐκζητήσωσιν οἱ κατάλοιποι τῶν ἀνθρώπων, καὶ 
πάντα τὰ ἔθνη ἐφ᾽ οὗς ἐπικέκληται τὸ ὄνομά μου ἐπ’ αὐτούς, λέγει κύριος 6 ποιῶν ταῦτα. 
Acts: Μετὰ ταῦτα ἀναστρέψω καὶ ἀνοικοδομήσω τὴν σκηνὴν Δαυὶδ τὴν πεπτωκυῖαν 
καὶ τὰ κατεστραμμένα αὐτῆς ἀνοικοδομῆσω καὶ ἀνορθώσω αὐτῆν, ὅπως ἂν ἐκζητῆσωσιν οἱ 
κατάλοιποι τῶν ἀνθρώπων τὸν κύριον, καὶ πάντα τὰ ἔθνη ἐφ᾽ οὗς ἐπικέκληται τὸ ὄνομᾶ 
μου ἐπ’ αὐτούς, λέγει κύριος ὁ ποιῶν ταῦτα γνωστὰ ἀπ’ αἰῶνος. 


In verse 11, the Septuagint (followed by Acts) has introduced 
“again” into all the verbs,—a correct interpretation, though not 
expressed in the Hebrew; the first “rebuild” is a fair equivalent of 
“close up, wall up ;” “fallen places” is free rendering for “‘ breaches, 
gaps.” In verse 12, the translation “men,” instead of “Edom,” 
comes from a wrong vowel-pointing of the Hebrew (the consonants 
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remaining unchanged) ; “seek,” for “ possess,” is obtained by the 
change of one consonant of the Hebrew, and “the Lord” is added 
in Acts and the Alexandrian Septuagint as the natural complement 
of the thought ; “these,” instead of “this,” is found in one Hebrew 
manuscript. Acts follows the Septuagint, with some changes: “after 
this” is substituted for “in that day,” to express the contrast between 
the time of judgment just described by the prophet (ix. 8-10), and 
the time of blessing now announced ; and for the same purpose the 
“1 will return” is introduced, to which there is nothing correspond- 
ing in the Hebrew or the Septuagint. Verse 11 is condensed from 
the Septuagint. The conclusion of verse 12: “who does [or, 
makes] these things known from of old,” is peculiar to Acts, and its 
origin is not clear: it seems most probable that the expression “ of 
old” was somehow transferred from verse 11 to this place in the 
manuscript of the author or of a scribe, and was then, as being 
obscure, filled out by a later copyist into its present shape, as in some 
manuscripts it was still further expanded into: “known to God is his 
work from of old” (07, from the beginning). The deviations of the 
New-Testament text from the Septuagint may thus be explained from 
the freedom which James (or his reporter) would use in quoting ; 
and there is no need of referring to an Aramaic version, though, for 
‘the rest, a citation from such a version would be natural in the mouth 
of the apostle who represented the Jewish Old-Testament side of 
Christianity. 

The prophetic passage (written during the gloomy times of the 
eighth century B.C., or possibly later) describes the re-establishment 
of the kingdom of Judah in its ancient glory: its territory is to be 
enlarged, it is to conquer the whole of its old enemy Edom (compare 
2 Kings viii. 20-22), and all the surrounding nations (Moabites, 
Philistines, and others), who are “called by the name of Yahwe,” 
that is, are already marked out by Yahwe as destined to become his 
subjects. This prediction, which relates immediately, merely to the 
restoration of the political fortunes of Judah (and in this sense was 
never fulfilled), doubtless involved in the prophetic feeling the estab- 
lishment among the nations of the true worship of the one true God, 
and so found its realization in the spread of Christianity over the 
world. In Acts, James, who cites it as warrant for receiving Gentiles 
into the church, regards the old Israel as representing God’s people 
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or church, and the prophetic word as a direct prediction of the times 
of Christianity. ‘The rendering of the Septuagint, notwithstanding 
the mistranslations which remove the local allusions, preserves the 
general sense of the passage; thougt the expression, “that the 
remainder of men may seek the Lord,” which probably suggested 
the citation here, gives a spiritual conception, only faintly implied 
in the original. 


Text.— Heb. in verse 12, one manuscript of De R., has 1.%, “these,” 
instead of M, “this;” and so Sept., Pesh-Syr., and Vulg. The Sept. ἐκζητή- 
σωσιν is from WT, instead of WI"; and ἀνθρώπων is DIN, instead of DIN. 
In Acts the transposition of τοῦ αἰῶνος may have produced, at the end of verse 
12, λέγει κύριος ποιῶν ταῦτα τοῦ αἰῶνο;, of which a natural. interpretation would 
be: ταῦτα γνωστὰ an’ αἰῶνος. 


Acts xvii. 


Verse 28. “ For we are also his offspring.” 


Acts: Tot γὰρ καὶ γένος ἐσμέν, So Aratus, according to some manuscripts ; 
but the greater number read εἰμέν, and so Bekker’s edition. Cleanthes: ἐκ σοῦ 
γὰρ γένος ἐσμεν, “ from thee are we as to race” (07, origin). 


From verse 5 of the Phznomena, or Description of the Starry 
Heavens, of the famous poet-physician Aratus, a native of Paul’s 
province, Cilicia, who spent the greater part of his life at the court of 
Macedonia, in the early part of the third century B.C. The poem 
opens with an invocation to Zeus, “the father and benefactor, whom 
men propitiate first and last, whose aid we all need in all things ;” the 
apostle transfers the declaration, “ we are his offspring,” from Zeus 
to the one God. Nearly the same words are found in verse’4 of the 
Hymn to Zeus by Cleanthes (about B.C. 320-240), born at Assos in 
Mysia, and the successor of Zeno as head of the Stoic school: 
“ Hail, Zeus, most glorious of the immortals ! it is right that mortals 
should praise thee, for from thee we come.” 


Verse 31. ‘He will judge the world in righteous- 
ness.” 


From Ps. xcvi. 13, or xcviii. 9, after the Septuagint (xcv. and 
xcvii.), with one slight verbal change (μέλλει κρίνειν for κρινεῖ). 
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AcTS xxiii. 5: Exon. xxii. 27. 


Heb. ‘“‘ Thou shalt not curse a prince Jor, chief man] 


of thy people.” 
Sept. (verse 28). ‘Thou shalt not speak evil of the 
rulers [ A/ex., a ruler] of thy people.” 


Acts agrees with the Septuagint, with the singular “ruler,” instead 
of the plural. 


Exod. xxii. 27: WW 8D POD WwN 
Sept.: “Apxovtac τοῦ λαοῦ σου ob κακῶς ἐρεῖς. 
Acts: “Apxovra τοῦ λαοῦ σου οὐκ ἐρεῖς κακῶς, 


A simple citation of a law. The euphemistic and more general 
expression of the Septuagint includes the stronger term of the 
Hebrew. The citation is perhaps in general from the Septuagint, 
with the singular “ruler” introduced from the oral Aramaic version 
from memory. The Alexandrian Septuagint, as usual, agrees with 
the New Testament. 


ACTS xxvi. 


Verse 18. 


Paul’s description of his mission to men, “to open their eyes,” 
seems to be taken from Isa. xlii. 7 (Septuagint), where it refers to the 
“servant of Yahwe;” and the expression, “to turn them [97., that 
they may turn] from darkness to light,” is perhaps suggested by the 
same chapter (as, verse 6). Paul here speaks as the messenger of 
Jesus, empowered to carry out his purpose. 


Verses 22, 23. 


“The prophets and Moses,” as in Luke xvi. 29, 31, means the 
Old Testament; and Paul’s reference is to all the passages of the 
Hebrew Scriptures regarded by him as Messianic, particularly such as 
Isa. liii.; Ps. xvi., cx.; Isa. xlii., xlix., lv. 
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ROMANS. 
Rom. i. 17; GAL. iii. 11; HEB. x. 37, 38: HAB. ii. 3, 4. 


feb. “ For the vision yet [looks] to the appointed 
time, but it hastens to the end, and it will not lie —if 
it tarry, wait for it, for it shall surely come, it shall not 
linger. Behold, puffed up within him is his soul, it is 
not upright; but the just shall live by his constancy.” 

Sept. “For the vision yet [looks] to an appointed 
time, and will come forth at last and not in vain — if 
he tarry, wait for him, for he will surely come, and will 
not linger. If he shrink back, my soul has no pleas- 
ure in him; but the just shall live by my faith” (4/ezx., 
my just one shall live by faith). 

Flebrews. “‘ For, yet a very little while, he who is 
coming shall come and shall not linger, but the just 
[ov, my just one] shall live by faith; and if he shrink 
back, my soul has no pleasure in him.” 

Rom., Gal. ‘The just shall live by faith.” 

Had. ti. 3, 4: PPI] 13 78} TWN NY|y MAT sn ND Nar ΝΆ 5 
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Sept.: Ὅτι ἐρχόμενος ἥξει καὶ ob μὴ χρονίσῃ. ἐὰν ὑποστείληται, οὐκ εὐδοκεῖ 7 

ψυχῆ μου ἐν αὐτῷ" ὁ δὲ δίκαιος ἐκ πίστεώς μου ζήσεται. 


Hebrews: Ἔτι γὰρ μικρὸν ὅσον ὅσον, ὁ ἐρχόμενος ἥξει καὶ οὐ χρονΐίσει. ὁ δὲ 
δίκαιός [μου] ἐκ πίστεως ζήσεται, καὶ ἐὰν ὑποστείληται, οὐκ εὐδυκεῖ 4 ψυχῆ μου ἐν αὐτῷ. 


In verse 4, two Hebrew manuscripts have, by transposition of 
letters, “faints his soul,” instead of “is puffed up,” probably a scribal 


\ 
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error, followed by the Septuagint ; “my 500] " occurs in one manu- 
script, and “in my constancy” (07, trust) perhaps in one. The 
present Hebrew text is vouched for by the mass of authorities, and 
by the connection. The Septuagint has misread several Hebrew 
words, and misconceived the sense of half the passage: “come 
forth,” instead of “hasten,” is due probably to a change of one 
Hebrew letter ; instead of “at last,”” we might render the Greek “to 
the end,” as in the Hebrew; “in vain” is a euphemism for “lie ;” 
the rendering “he” (in “if he tarry,” etc.), instead of “it,” is due 
to a misunderstanding of the connection ; “shrink back” is the ren- 
dering of a different Hebrew word from that in our text; “ my soul,” 
for “his soul,” is also a different, and improbable, Hebrew reading ; 
“has pleasure’ is probably an incorrect translation of our text-word, 
which means “is upright ;” ‘‘my faith,” for “his faith,” is due to an 
easy change in the Hebrew; the reading of the Alexandrian Septua- 
gint, “my just one,” is entirely unsupported. In Hebrews, the open- 
ing clause, “yet a very little while,” is a condensation of the first part 
of verse 11 in the Hebrew; “he who is coming” is the assumption 
as subject of the sentence of the Septuagint word which conveys the 
idea “surely” (translation of a Hébtew emphatic form) ; the rest as 
the Septuagint, with the inversion of the two last clauses, for the 
purposes of the argument. 

The prophet is predicting the overthrow of the Chaldeans (about 
B. C. 606), whose invasion he has announced in the preceding chap- 
ter. He goes up to his watch-tower, and is commanded to write his 
vision plainly that the people may be consoled by it: the fulfilment, 
he is told, will surely come, though it may be delayed; the invading 
enemy shall be destroyed, the earth shall be filled with the knowledge 
of the glory of Yahwe (verse 14), shall fully see his glory manifested 
in the destruction of the Chaldeans. His description of the in- 
vaders begins with verse 4, in which it is said of them that they are 
puffed up, haughty of soul, and not upright; and this indictment is 
illustrated and expanded in the rest of the chapter. But in verse 4 
it is added, in contrast with this haughty wickedness, on which shall 
come destruction, that the just, who holds firmly to Yahwe, shall 
escape destruction, and live by his constancy; or, the meaning is, 
that, in spite of the wicked arrogance of the enemy, the just shall 
be preserved alive. The Hebrew word here rendered “constancy,” 
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means “firmness, steadfastness,” of the body, as in Exod. xvii. 12 
(Moses’ hands, upheld by Aaron and Hur, were “ steady”), or of 
the moral nature of God (Deut. xxxii. 4: “a God of faithfulness 
and without perverseness, just and upright is he’), and of man 
(Prov. xii. 22 : “lips of deceit are an abomination to Yahwe, but they 
that do faithfulness are his delight”) ; the common signification is 
“moral and religious fidelity and constancy,” faithfulness to all obli- 
gations, whether to God or to man. In this is certainly involved, 
according to the Old-Testament conception, trust in God in a general 
sense ; but the prominent idea is steadfast adherence to him in true- 
hearted obedience. Such a faithful, obedient man,.says the prophet, 
shall be kept alive in this time of turmoil and death. 

The New-Testament quotations adopt the Septuagint rendering 
“ faith,” and employ it in two senses: in Hebrews, it means trust in 
God, belief in his word of promise, and consequent security (as 
in chap. xi.), and particularly reliance on him for salvation through 
Jesus Christ (iii. 12, x. 22) ; in Romans and Galatians, it is the spe- 
cific acceptance of Christ, whereby the believer is justified apart from 
works ; and Paul cites the last clause of this passage, in Romans, to 
establish his doctrine (he introduces it with the expression: “as it is 
written”) of the opposition between the two considered as means 
of salvation. 

In the Epistle to the Hebrews, the object of the quotation is to 
enjoin on the Christians of the day patience under present afflictions, 
and confident hope in God’s promise of ultimate deliverance, — an 
idea that is found in the original passage. But, by adopting and 
modifying the Septuagint translation and exegesis, the author has 
intrdduced into the passage two ideas to which the prophet makes no 
allusion: while the Septuagint refers the coming to God, instead of to 
the vision (as in the Hebrew), Hebrews, by its rendering “he who 
comes,” interprets the promise of the Messiah, of whom this expres- 
sion was then apparently a common designation in ‘respect to both 
his first appearance on earth (see Matt. xi. 3, xxiv. 42), and his final 
coming to judge the world (so the expression, ‘“‘the coming of Christ,” 
2 Thess. ii. 1, and elsewhere) ; the phrase was taken from such pro- 
phetic passages as Mal. iii. 1. Here it is used in the second sense, 
of the coming to judgment, which is represented as being near (“yet 
a very little while’’) ; in those days of trial (as, indeed, has been the 
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case ever since), disciples looked with longing eyes for the appear- 
ance of the ascended Master (1 Thess. iv. 15-17). But the just or 
righteous man, if he would receive the promise, must trust in God, 
and shall then live by his faith; and, further, must now patiently 
endure, and not shrink from the test to which God subjects him 
(verse 38) ; and the author adds his conviction (verse 39), that he 
and his brethren were not guilty of a shrinking-back that could lead 
only to destruction, but were possessors of the faith in God that 
would result in the acquisition or saving of the soul. He transposes 
the clauses of the verse, that he may conclude with this application. 
While, then, the prophet says: “God will soon intervene, and de- 
stroy the Chaldeans; they are insolent and unrighteous, but the 
righteous man shall be saved from destruction by his fidelity,” the 
thought of the quotation in Hebrews is: “the Christ will soon come 
to the final judgment ; the righteous man shall be saved by his faith 
in God, if he patiently endure the present afflictions.’ The main 
idea, that God will save his people, is the same in both; and the 
points of view of the terms “ fidelity,” or faithful obedience to the law 
of God, and “ faith,” or trust in God’s guidance and deliverance, 
though different, are closely related the one to the other. On the 
other hand, the antithesis between faith and works, which Paul finds 
in the passage, seems to be foreign to the prophet’s thought. 


Text. —Sept. ἀνατελεῖ, apparently from J/5*, instead of MD; εἰς κενόν, free 
rendering of 212); ὑποστείληται, perhaps from AD, “to faint, be -overcome,” 
instead of Spy, “to be puffed up;” εὐδοκεῖ, from MW’ or some other form of 
Ww’: “My soul is not right in him” (with him), takes no pleasure in him; 7 
ψυχῆ μου, 5), where the ἡ would come easily by scribal error from the } of the 
text, and so the μοὺ after πίστεως. Some interpreters see (with less probability) 
in the prophet’s words a contrast between the haughty, wicked Israelite, end 
him who trustfully obeys God; but this difference would not affect our judgment 
of the use made of the passage by the New-Testament writers. 


Rom. ii. 24: Isa. lii. 5. 


“εὖ. ‘My name is reviled” (07, exposed to con- 
tempt). 

Sept. “On your account my name is blasphemed 
among the nations.” 
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Rom. ‘The name of God is on your account blas- 
phemed among the nations.” 


Zsa. tii, 5: YIN TOW OPD-UD THM 
Sept.: At bude διὰ παντὸς τὸ ὄνομά μον βλασφημεῖται ἐν τοῖς ἔθνεσι. 
Ront.: Τὸ γὰρ ὄνομα τοῦ θεοῦ du’ ὑμᾶς βλασφημεῖται ἐν τοῖς ἔθνεσιν. 


The additions of the Septuagint, “on your account” and “among 
the nations,” are natural interpretations from the context. In Ro- 
mans, “‘the name of God” is substituted for “my name,” because it 
better suits the form of the apostle’s discourse. 

The prophetic passage is a promise of deliverance to Israel, now 
in exile in Babylonia. Their rulers (apparently the Chzldeans), says 
the prophet, howled in their rage, and Yahwe’s name was reviled. 
It is the enemies of Israel, who, in their hatred to the people, revile 
Israel’s God as unable to save his own nation. In accordance with 
this explanation, the “on your account” of the Septuagint means, 
“by reason of their contempt and hatred towards you.” Paul, speak- 
ing to the unworthy Jews of his time, uses the passage as meaning: 
“by reason of your wrong-doing, the name of God is blasphemed 
among the Gentiles ;”’ the formula “as it is written” not, however, 
here necessarily indicating that he regards the prophetic word as a 
prediction of this state of things, but perhaps only that he adopts it 
as appropriate. 


Ro. iii. 
A series of connected quotations. 


Verse 4. 
From Ps. li. 6 (4). 


ffeb. ‘That thou mayest be justified when thou 
speakest, be pure when thou judgest.” 

Sept., Rom. “ Mayest be justified in thy words, and 
mayest overcome when thou art judged.” 

Psli6; WAI AWN WIW pwn 198} 


Sept.: Ὅπως ἂν δικαιωθῇς ἐν τοῖς λόγοις σου, καὶ νικῆσῃς ἐν τῷ κρίνεσθαί oe. 
Rom.: Ὅπως ἄν δικαιωθῇς ἐν τοῖς λόγοι; σου καὶ vintage ἐν τῷ κρίνεσθαί σε. 
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The psalmist confesses his sin against God, that thus it may be 
evident that God in his judgment of this sin is just and pure. The 
Septuagint gives an inexact rendering: “ overcome” is paraphrase of 
“be pure,” since in a trial at law the victor is held to be pure and 
innocent ; “when thou art judged,” taking the Hebrew infinitive as 
passive in sense, represents God as the judged instead of the judge, 
that is, men will call in question the rightness of his dealings (it 
seems less natural to take the Greek infinitive as middle, in which 
case we should render: “when thou comest into judgment”). The 
general sense remains the same in the Septuagint as in the Hebrew; 
and Paul adduces the passage to prove, against doubts which might 
be raised, that God is true, whatever man’s unfaithfulness (verse 3). 
The expression, “every man a liar,” is perhaps taken from Ps. 
Cxvi. 11. : 

The remaining quotations are intended to show that all men are 
sinners. 


Verse 10. “ There is none righteous, no, not one.” 


Condensed from Eccles. vii. 20: “There is not a righteous man on 
earth, who does good and sins not;” and Ps. xiv. 3: “no, not one.” 


Verses 11, 12. 


Ps, xiv. 2, 3 (lili. 3, 4), after the Septuagint, with a slight change 
of the form of expression, namely, “there is none that understands, 
. . . that seeks,” instead of: ‘the Lord looked . . . to see if there 
was any that did understand, . . . did seek;” the Septuagint “un- 
profitable ” is a euphemism for the Hebrew “ filthy, corrupt.” 


Ps. xiv. 2,3: NR? IMD 90 D3 soridne wht Yovp ven nied 
PWIND] PR WO-nwy pr 
Sept... 2 Τοῦ ἰδεῖν εἰ ἔστι συνιῶν ἢ ἐκζητῶν τὸν θεόν" 3 πάντες ἐξέκλιναν, ἅμα ἤχρει- 
ώθησαν, οὐκ ἔστι ποιῶν χρηστότητα, οὐκ ἔστιν ἕως ἑνός. 
Rom.: "ObK ἔστιν συνιῶν, οὐκ ἔστιν ἐκζητῶν τὸν θεόν' τξ πάντες ἐξέκλιναν, ἅμα 
ἠχρειώθησαν" οὐκ ἔστιν ποιῶν χρηστότητα, οὐκ ἔστιν ἕως ἑνός. 


Verse 13. 


Ps, v. τὸ (9), after the Septuagint: “Their throat is an open 
grave [or, tomb], with their tongues they have used deceit” (or, 
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treachery ; /ed., they flatter). Ps. cxl. 4 (3), after the Septuagint, 
which is identical with the Hebrew: “the poison of asps is under 
their lips.” 


Verses 15-17. 


Isa. lix. 7, 8, after the Septuagint, with slight verbal changes. 


Heb. “ Their feet run to evil, and make haste 
to shed innocent blood [Aom., their feet are swift to 
shed blood]; . . . wasting and destruction are in 
their paths [ Rom., destruction and misery are in their 
ways], the way of peace they know not” (Rom., and 
the way of peace have they not known; Sefz., they 
know not peace). 


The first clause is condensed by Paul; “misery” is a loose and 
incorrect translation. The Alexandrian Septuagint has “have they 
not known,” as Romans. 


Verse 18. ‘There is no fear of God before their 
eyes.” 


From Ps. xxxvi. 2 (1), after the Septuagint (which agrees with 
the Hebrew), with change of “his” (reference to the wicked man) 
into “theirs,” to agree with the plural form of the other quotations. 


Verse 20. 


The words of Ps. cxlili. 2: “In thy sight no man living is right- 
eous” (a7, shall be justified), are not formally cited, but only adopted 
by Paul in his proposition, that “by the works of the law no flesh 
shall be justified in his sight,” after the Septuagint, with change of 
“no man living” into the equivalent “no flesh,” perhaps with refer- 
ence to his use of the word “flesh” to signify the sinful, unrenewed 
nature of man. He, however, probably thinks of the psalm-word as 
proof of his proposition ; the psalmist, who makes the assertion, being 
“under the law,” and speaking of the dispensation of law. 
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In regard to these passages, it is to be observed, that, except the 
first and the last, none of them in the original affirm sinfulness of all 
men; their declarations referring to the “wicked” only, between 
whom and the righteous a sharp distinction is made in the Old Tes- 
tament. But, while no distinct dogma of universal depravity exists 
in the Old Testament, a claim being apparently sometimes even made 
to freedom from sin (Ps. xvii. 3, xviii. 21-25), still, the sense of 
moral imperfectness doubtless underlies the whole Old-Testament 
religious development. 


Rom. iv. 3, 9; GAL. iil. 6; Jas. ii, 23: GEN. xv. 6. 


Heb. *‘ And he believed Yahwe, and he reckoned it 
to him as righteousness.” 

Sept., MN. 7. “Abram [Δὴ 72, Abraham] believed 
God, and it was reckoned to him as righteousness.” 


Gen. xv.6: TP HAWN MMs yor 
Sept.. N. T.: ᾽᾿Επίστευσεν “Αβραμ [N. T., ᾿Αβραάμ] τῷ θεῷ καὶ ἐλογίσθη αὐτῷ εἰς 
δικαιοσύνην. 


The Septuagint “God,” instead of “the Lord,” is in accordance 
with this version’s somewhat arbitrary interchange of the divine 
names, here, perhaps, from a desire to give the greatest generalness 
of form to this important statement; the same change is made in 
the next verse (a difference of text is less probable). The passive 
“it was reckoned ”’ is either from a different Hebrew text from ours, 
or it is a free rendering of our text-word (compare Ps. cvi. 31). 
The insertion of the proper name instead of the personal pronoun 
(as here “Abram” for “he”’) to relieve the indistinctness of the 
Hebrew, or to bring the subject out more prominently, is not uncom- 
mon in the Septuagint ; or the proper name may have here stood 
in the Hebrew text of the translators., The New Testament uses the 
full covenant-name “Abraham” (first introduced, in the narrative, 
in Gen. xvii.), as the common and familiar one. 

The narrative in Genesis represents Abram’s faith in God’s prom- 
ise, that his son should be his heir, as in itself an act of righteous- 
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ness ; as often, in the Old Testament, trust in God for help in time of 
need is regarded as part of the righteousness of the righteous (Jer. 
xvil. 5-8, Ps. xl. 5 (4), compared with Ps. xli. 2 (1), and see Ps. 
Xxxvii. 39, 40). James, taking the expression in the Old-Testament 
sense, declares that this Scripture was fulfilled in Abraham’s act of 
offering up Isaac (Gen. xxii.); that is, his belief in God’s promise 
attained the character of righteousness when it was tested by the 
command to sacrifice his son, and came out of this trial victorious ; 
thus, says James (verse 22), was his faith made perfect (having been 
before, as apart from works, imperfect), and by reason of this faith, 
thus supported by his works, he was called “the friend of God” 
(from Isa. xli. 8: “Abraham my friend;” Septuagint, “whom I 
loved”’). But in fact, it appears that the simple act of trust, the 
posture of soul which accepted God’s word as equivalent to the 
thing promised, is represented in Genesis as “righteousness,” with- 
out reference to the succeeding trial of faith ; the meaning being, that 
not only obedience, but also trust, is a righteous act. This conception 
is an advance on the idea that the goodness approved by God con- 
sists wholly of outward acts: it identifies goodness with the spiritual 
attitude of the mind towards God. Paul, in Romans and Galatians, 
finds in this passage a contrast and opposition between faith and 
works, in accordance with his position in these Epistles, which con- 
nects justification and salvation genetically, not with the man’s per- 
sonal righteousness, but with that faith in Jesus which brings the 
believer into relation with God. More generally stated, Paul’s posi- 
tion is, that no man can gain God’s favor by obedience to the moral 
law; since perfect obedience —less than which, God would not 
accept — is impossible to man: it is only by a transformation of soul, 
and oneness with God, that salvation can be attained; and such 
transformation and oneness are represented by, and identical with, 
trust. The apostle turns with loathing from the arithmetical plan of 
salvation, by which a man counts up his poor acts of obedience, and 
fancies he can thus win the divine favor: salvation, he says, is in the 
soul itself; it is appropriating God’s strength by trusting to him ; and 
the only ground of trust, and the only mediation between sinful man 
and the holy God, is in Jesus Christ. But this is a more developed 
conception than is found in the Old Testament. In the passage in 
Genesis, the representation, though profoundly spiritual, is simple: it 
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is a righteous thing to trust God; there is no opposition between 
faith and works, but faith is itself a work that God counts as right- 
eousness. 


Rom. iv. 7-25. 
Verses 7, 8. 


From Ps, xxxii. 1, 2. 


fZeb. “ Happy is he whose transgression is forgiven, 
whose sin is pardoned [07, covered], happy the man 
to whom Yahwe does not reckon iniquity.” 

Sept. ‘Happy are they whose transgressions have 
been forgiven, and whose sins have been covered, 
happy the man to whom the Lord will not reckon sin.” 


Romans is identical with the Septuagint. , 


Ps. xxii. 1, 2: MT AWM Nv] DIN“ ANY NOD pwa-av) “WR 
iy Ὁ 
Sept.: 1 Μακάριοι ὧν ἀφέθησαν al ἀνομίαι, καὶ ὧν ἐπεκαλύφθησαν ai duaptiar 
2 μακάριος ἀνὴρ οὐ οὐ μὴ λογίσηται κύριος ἁμαρτίαν. 
Rom.: 1 Μακάριοι ὧν ἀφέθησαν αἱ ἀνομίαι, καὶ ὧν ἐπεκαλύφθησαν αἱ ἁμαρτίαι" 
5 μακάριος ἀνὴρ οὐ οὐ μὴ λογίσηται κύριος ἁμαρτίαν. 


The plural rendering “they” is possible, but the singular is favored 
by the parallelism; the translations “ transgressions’ and “sins” 
take the Hebrew singular as collective ; the future “will not reckon”’ 
is not so good as the present, because the psalmist is affirming a 
general fact, true now and always. 

The psalm declares the happiness of the man whose sin is forgiven, 
against whom God does not count his iniquity. It is not, indeed, a 
positive righteousness without works that is meant: it is God’s 
mercy shown in pardoning the sin of the repentant righteous man 
(verses 5, 11). Yet, in so far as the man’s iniquity is not reckoned 
to him, he is accounted righteous by God, and righteous, not by act 
of his own, but by merciful decision of God. It is in this sense, 
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apparently, that the apostle takes the psalm-word when he says 
(verse 6) that it “pronounces happiness on the man to whom God 
reckons righteousness apart from works.” We have here the same 
teaching as in the preceding quotation, that true righteousness is not 
an aggregation of outward acts, but a disposition of the soul towards 
God, as in the psalm, where, however, the ground or occasion of 
forgiveness is the repentance of one who was upright in heart. 


Verse 17. 


From Gen. xvii. 5, after the Septuagint, which correctly gives the 
sense of the Hebrew: “A father of many nations have I made thee.” 
The original passage points to the fact, that from Abraham should 
descend other nations than Israel, namely, the Ishmaelites, Edomites, 
etc. (Gen. xxv. 1-4). Paul interprets the “ many nations ” of Abra- 
ham’s spiritual descendants, all who shared his faith, who should be 
found not only in Israel and under the Mosaic law, but also among 
the Gentiles who were without the law. This is in illustration of his 
argument that the promise to Abraham was not conditioned on cir- 
cumcision, and not limited to the Jews, —a position the reverse of 
that taken in Genesis and elsewhere in the Old Testament. 


Verse 18. 


In the same connection he cites Gen. xv. 5 (precisely after the 
Septuagint and Hebrew) : “So shall thy seed be,” namely, as numer- 
ous as the stars. 


Verse 25. 


The apostle concludes this argument by declaring that the right- 
eousness reckoned to Abraham by reason of his faith will be reckoned 
to us also if we believe on Him who raised Jesus from the dead. 
The following clause: “who was delivered up on account of our 
transgressions,” seems to have been suggested by Isa. lili. 12, Septu- 
agint: “his soul was delivered up to death” (Hebrew: “he poured 
out his soul”), and verse 6, Septuagint: “the Lord delivered him 
up for our sins” (Hebrew: “ Yahwe laid on him the iniquity of us 
all”). 
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Rom. viii. 
Verse 33. 


From Isa. 1. 8, 9. 


Heb. “Near is he who justifies me, who will con- 
tend with me? ... The Lord Yahwe will help me, 
who will condemn me?” 

Sept. ‘He who has justified me draws near, who is 
he that contends with me? .. . behold, the Lord will 
help me, who shall harm me?” 


It is the servant of Yahwe who speaks, and the terms employed 
are taken from the procedures of courts of law: “ If God pronounces 
me innocent and right, no one can pronounce me guilty.” . Romans 
adopts the expression, quoting freely after the Septuagint, or following 
' an Aramaic version that rendered the Hebrew more exactly: “It is 
God that justifies, who is he that condemns?” with special reference 
to justification by faith in God through Jesus. Instead of the “will 
condemn” of the Hebrew, the Septuagint has “will harm,” as a 
better contrast to the preceding “ will help.” 


Text. — In the Vat. text of Sept., before “Lord,” a corrector has inserted 
“lord.” 


Verse 36. 


From Ps. xliv. 23 (22), after the Septuagint, whose rendering of 
the Hebrew is nearly exact: “ For thy sake we are killed all the day 
long, we have been [eé., are] accounted as sheep for the slaughter.” 
An adoption of the psalm-word by Paul, to describe the circum- 
stances of his time. 


Rom. ix. 


After having set forth the doctrine that salvation is not in external 
works, but in the oneness of the soul with God through faith, Paul 
proceeds in this chapter to show that the present unbelief of Israel 
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was no proof that the divine word of promise given to Abraham had 
coine to naught. For, he says, this word had not been given to all 
Abraham’s descendants ; but there had been a constant process of 
selection, God having the right to choose whom he would, and 
having in fact, in order to exhibit his wrath and his glory, rejected 
a part of law-following Israel, and made the Gentiles partakers of his 
salvation. All these positions he seeks to establish by references to 
the Jewish Scriptures. 


Verse 7; Heb, xi. 18. 


From Gen. xxi. 12. 


ffeb. “In [or, through] Isaac shall seed be called 
to thee,” 


So the Septuagint, Romans, and Hebrews. The sense is: “Thy 
real posterity, the inheritors of the promise, shall be descendants of 
Isaac, and not of Ishmael.’’ Thus Paul takes it. 


Verse 9. 


The proof that Isaac was the child of promise, from Gen. xviii. 10. 


οὖ. “1 will surely return to thee at the time for 
the birth of a child [/z¢eral/y, time of life], and Sarah 
thy wife shall have a son.” 

Sept. “1 will return and come to thee according to 
this season, at the proper time, and Sarra thy wife 
shall have a son.” 


Gen. xviii. 10: TWN mw jaa) AT Ny Poe awe sw 

Sept.: ᾿Επαναστρέφων ἥξω πρὸς σὲ κατὰ τὸν καιρὸν τοῦτον εἰς ὥρας, καὶ ἕξει υἱὸν 
Σάῤῥα ἡ γυνῆ σου. 

Rom.: Kara τὸν καιρὸν τοῦτον ἐλεύσομαι καὶ ἔσται τῇ Σάῤῥᾳ υἱός. 


Romans abridges: “According to this season I will come, and 
Sarah shall have a son,” where the first clause follows the Septuagint, 
but the second (in the Greek) is more nearly like the Hebrew (but 
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we have only the Alexandrian text of the Septuagint in Gen. xviii., 
the Vatican manuscript being here defective). Septuagint “ accord- 
ing to this season’ seems to represent a different Hebrew text from 
ours ; and the “at the proper time’ appears to be a duplet, a ren- 
dering of the same Hebrew as the preceding clause. 


Text. — Sept. ἐπαναστρέφων is rendering of the emphatic infin. JW, and ἥξω 
(for which in Rom. stands ἐλεύσομαι), “ come,” is used to avoid the inelegant or 


an 


unnecessary repetition in Greek of the verb “return;” κατὰ τὸν καιρὸν τοῦτον is 
apparently the translation of M1 Ny (instead of the Masoretic "N), Ny being 
sometimes masculine; it is this same expression (read as in our Hebrew text) 
that is the original of εἰς ὥρας (duplet). As we have not the Vat. Sept. text, 
and the Alex. may always be suspected of following the N. T., we can hardly 
determine the relation of the text in Rom. to the Sept.; it may have given Vat. 
in free condensation, or it may have followed the Aramaic (which, then, we must 
suppose, read 177 Hyd). 


Verse 12. 


The choice of Jacob, from Gen. xxv. 23: “The elder shall serve 
the younger.” So the Septuagint, which agrees with the Hebrew. 


Verse 13. 


The same thing, from Mal. i. 2, 3: “Jacob have I loved, and 
Esau have I hated.” After the Septuagint (which follows the 
Hebrew), with a slight change in the order of words. The prophet 
is describing the condition of things of his time (about B.C. 420), 
and uses the desolation of Edom as a proof of Yahwe’s love for 
Israel. ‘“O Israel!’ says Yahwe, “do you ask for a proof of my love 
for you? Look at Edom; he is your brother, yet his land lies deso- 
late. I have hated him, but I have loved you, inasmuch as you dwell 
in your land.” 


Mai. i. 2, 3: “DSW WYTNY, Ap“ ITN 


Sept.: 5 Kai ἠγάπησα τὸν ᾿Ιακώβ, * τὸν δὲ ᾿Ησαῦ ἐμίσησα. 
Rom.: Tov Ἰακὼβ ἠγάπησα, τὸν δὲ Hoad ἐμίσησα. 


Verse 15. 


From Exod. xxxiii. 19, after the Septuagint, which agrees sub- 
stantially with the Hebrew: “I will have mercy on whom I have 
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[#Heb., will have] mercy, and I will have compassion on whom I 
have [/7ed., will have] compassion.” God here asserts his freedom 
of choice between Israel and Moses; and Paul applies the passage 
to the case of the Gentiles, who had now been chosen instead of 
Israel. 


Exod. xxxiii. το: DNS WTS CRON JAR WE-AN ‘Ham 
Sept.: Kai ἐλεήσω ὅν ἂν ἐλεῶ, καὶ οἰκτειοήσω ὅν ἂν οἰκτειρῶ, 
Rom.: ᾿Ελεήσω ὅν ἂν ἐλεῶ, καὶ οἰκτειρῇσω ὅν ἂν οἰκτείρω. 


Verse 17. 


Another illustration of the divine sovereignty, from the history of 
Pharaoh. From Exod. ix. 16. 


ffeb. “ And in truth for this purpose have I raised 
thee up, to show thee my strength, and to declare my 
name in all the earth.” 

Sept. “And for this purpose thou hast been pre- 
served that 1 may show in thee my strength,” etc. 

fom. “ For this very purpose did I raise thee up, 
that I might show,” etc. 


Exod. ix.16: [YOR NS-A¥ ANNI Ways PMI ΠΝῚ aya od 

:PIST-7D2 “ew 790 

Sept.: Καὶ ἕνεκεν τούτου διετηρήθης iva ἐνδείξωμαι ἐν σοὶ τὴν ἰσχύν μου, καὶ ὅπως 
διαγγελῇ τὸ ὄνομά μου ἐν πάσῃ τῇ γῇ. ; 

Rom.: Eig αὐτὸ τοῦτο ἐξήγειρά oe, ὅπως ἐνδείξωμαι ἐν σοὶ τὴν δύναμίν pov, καὶ 
ὅπως διαγγελῇ τὸ ὄνομά μου ἐν πάσῃ τῇ γῇ. 


Though the general form of the quotation agrees with the Septu- 
agint, in two points it rather follows an accurate Aramaic version ; 
namely, in “for this very purpose,” and “raised thee up” (the ren- 
dering of the Septuagint, “ preserved,” is here possible, but does not 
suit the connection so well), though the “for this very purpose” 
may be a change made by Paul from the Septuagint to gain empha- 
sis. The difference of the renderings, “show thee,” and “show in 
thee,” does not affect the general sense. The partial agreement with 
the Hebrew, against the Septuagint, may be accounted for by suppos- 
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ing that Paul used a current Aramaic oral rendering. Such a syna- 
gogal rendering there no doubt was at this time among the Jews in 
Palestine, though there is no proof of the existence of a written 
Aramaic translation or targum. See the Introduction. 


i) 

Text.— The differences between the texts of Rom. and Sept. (εἰς αὐτὸ τοῦτο 
for ἕνεκεν τούτου, ἐξήγειρά σε for διετηρήθης, ὅπως for iva, δύναμιν for ἰσχύν) point 
toa translation by Paul from the Aramaic; the agreement between Sept. and 
Rom. in the last clause may be a coincidence, resulting from the simple charac- 
ter of the sentence, or the Aramaic may here have been affected by Sept. In 
the rendering “show in thee,” instead of the “show thee” of the Heb., the 
Aramaic follows the Sept., or they both follow a Heb. manuscript which had 
JA ANN, instead of JNM, of which, however, there is now no other trace. 
The Peshitto and the Targum agree with Heb.; the Latin Vulgate foliows Sept.- 
The Sept. reading suits the connection better than the Masoretic, and it may 
have been this feeling that led to the rendering of the former. 


Verses 20-22. 


The illustration of the potter and the clay seems to be suggested 
by Jer. xviii. 3-6 ; and compare Ps. ii. 9, Hos. viii. ὃ. 


Verses 25, 26. 


The calling of the Gentiles. From Hos. ii. 25, 1 (ii. 23, 1. 10), 
after the Septuagint (ii. 23, i. 10), with considerable changes. 


ffeb. (verse 25) “1 will compassionate the not-com- 
passionated, and I will say to the not-my-people, my 
people art thou;” (verse 1) ‘and in the place where 
it was said to them, ye are not-my-people, it shall be 
said to them, sons of the living God are ye.” 

Sept. “1 will love the not-loved, and I will say to 
the not-my-people, my people art thou; and in the 
place where it was said to them, ye are not-my-people, 
even they shall be called sons of the living God.” 

Rom. ‘1 will call the not-my-people my people, and 
the not-loved loved; and in the place where it was 
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said to them, ye are not-my-people, there they shall 
be called sons of the living God.” 


Hos. ii. 25: NASTY Ὁ} ΝΟ). cAION) TNT Noon cA 

Sept.: Καὶ ἀγαπῆσω τὴν οὐκ ἢγωπημένην, καὶ ἐρῶ τῷ οὐ λαῷ μου Λαός μου εἰ ob, 

Rom.: Καλέσω τὸν οὐ λαόν μου λαόν μου καὶ τὴν οὐκ ἠγαπημένην ἠγαπημένην. 

Hos. ii. τ YO 23. DD WN. OA Ὁ» τ) ODD TRNWE ΟἸΡῸΞ ΠῚΠῚ 

Sept.: Kat ἔσται ἐν τῷ τόπῳ οὗ ἐῤῥέθη αὐτοῖς Οὐ λαός μου ὑμεῖς, κληθήσονται καὶ 
αὐτοὶ υἱοὶ θεοῦ ζῶντος. 

Rom.: Καὶ ἔσται ἐν τῷ τόπῳ οὐ ἐῤῥέθη [adroic] οὐ λαός μου ὑμεῖς, ἐκεὶ κληθήσονται 
υἱοὶ θεοῦ ζῶντος. 


The Septuagint rendering “love,” instead of “ compassionate, pity, 
have mercy on,” is inaccurate, this sense of the Hebrew word (the 
common one in Aramaic) occurring in the Old Testament only in 
Ps. xviii. 2 (1) (not found in 2 Sam. xxii.) ; “they shall be called” 
is paraphrase of “it shall be said to them,” or possibly from a differ- 
ent text-word ; the insertion of “even” (in “even they’’) is a free- 
dom of translation, or represents an additional Hebrew word (03). 
Romans seeks a more flowing construction by writing “TI will call” 
for Septuagint “I will say to,” and adopting the expression (similar 
to that of the preceding clause), “the not-loved loved,” instead of 
“T will love the not-loved;” and, instead of Septuagint “even,” 
introduces “ there,” for the sake of clearness and fulness (and so the 
Alexandrian Septuagint). Moreover, besides putting i. τὸ of the 
Septuagint after verse 23, in order, apparently, to end the quotation 
with the more emphatic statement, Paul here also transposes the 
clauses of verse 23, with what purpose is not clear: it is perhaps 
a mere inadvertence. Such alterations would not be found in an 
Aramaic version. 

The prophet’s word refers solely to Israel. Now cast off, the nation 
shall after a time be again taken into favor with God, and called his 
sons. Paul identifies the “not-my-people” (the rejected Israel of 
Hosea) with the Gentiles, who, formerly aliens from God, were now 
in the gospel accepted by him as his people. He thus spiritualizes 
and extends the thought of the prophet: the latter speaks of a 
people once severed from God, afterwards mercifully united to him ; 
and this was the position of the Gentiles under the gospel. The 
prophet’s declaration of the divine mercy received in the latter days 
an illustration not thought of by him. 
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Verses 27, 28. “ἡ 


Proof that only a small part of Israel should be saved. From 
Isa. x. 22, 23, abridged from the Septuagint, with verbal variations. 


Heb. “For, though thy people, O Israel, be as the 
sand of the sea, a remnant shall return — destruction 
decreed, overwhelming with justice; for, destruction 
‘and the thing decreed the lord Yahwe of hosts is 
about to execute within all the land.” 

Sept. “And if the people of Israel be as the sand 
of the sea, the remnant of them shall be saved. He 
is completing a word and cutting it short in righteous- 
ness, because a word cut short the Lord will execute 
in all the world.” 


The Alexandrian Septuagint omits “of them” after “remnant,” 
inserts “for” before “he is completing,” and has “God” instead of 
“the Lord.” 


Rom. “If the number of the children of Israel be 
as the sand of the sea, the remnant shall be saved, for 
the Lord will execute a word on the earth, completing 
it and cutting it short.” 


Zsa. x. 22, 23: 3 12 aw ἜΝ om Sind Os yey ΤΙ τ 55 
το 2583 ney Mezy AY ΠΥΊΓΩΙ ΠΡ 3 - ΠΡῚΝ Aw PAD 
ΝΗ 
Sept.: Καὶ ἐὰν γένηται ὁ λαὸς ᾿Ισραὴλ ὡς 7 ἄμμος τῆς θαλάσσης, τὸ κατάλειμμα 
αὐτῶν σωθῆσεται. λόγον συντελῶν καὶ συντέμνων ἐν δικαιοσύνῃ, ὅτι λόγον συντετμη- 
μένον ποιῆσει κύριος ἐν τῇ οἰκουμένῃ ὅλῃ. 
Rom.: "Edy 7 ὁ ἀριθμὸς τῶν υἱῶν Ἰσραὴλ ὡς ἡ ἄμμος τῆς θαλάσσης, τὸ ὑπόλιμμα 
σωθῆσεται. λόγον γὴρ συντελῶν καὶ συντέμνων ποιῆσει κύριος ἐπὶ τῆς γῆς. 


The Septuagint preserves the general sense of verse 23, though it 
has mistaken the forms of several words. “Completing” answers 
to “destruction” (which may also be rendered “completion, final 
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work”) ; “cutting short,” to “decreed” (or “decided”) ; and “a 
word cut short,” to “destruction and the thing decreed” (or, “ de- 
creed destruction, 


” 


compare Isa. xxviii. 22) ; the ‘ overwhelming” 
is apparently omitted. In verse 22, “be saved” is paraphrase of 
“return.” Romans takes the expression, “if the number of the chil- 
dren of Israel,” from Hos. ii. 1 (Sept. i. ro), omits “of them” (so 
the Alexandrian Septuagint), has “the Lord,” as the Septuagint, and 
condenses verse 23 after the Septuagint. These are variations due, 
not to a current Aramaic version (where they would be inexplicable), 
but to the apostle’s free handling of the material for the purposes 
of his argument, except that “on the earth” or “land” (γῆς), in- 
stead of Septuagint “ world” (οἰκουμένῃ), may be from recollection of 
the Aramaic, though this also may be explained as a freedom of the 
apostle. 

The prophet’s word is a part of the discourse x. 5—xii. 6, which 
belongs probably just before an Assyrian invasion (most likely, one by 
Sargon, B.C. 722 or 711), and, after setting forth the haughty pre- 
tensions of the invader (x.), describes the deliverance and succeed- 
ing prosperity of Israel (xi., xii.). True, Israel shall suffer terribly, 
and be carried away captive; but a remnant shall return (see the 
symbolic name of the prophet’s son, vii. 3), and this remnant shall 
be built up into a great people. Our passage is both a threat and a 
promise: ondy a remnant is to return, but this renanant ἐς to return. 
Yahwe’s decree of destruction, which is to overwhelm the land of 
Israel like the waves of the sea, is one of justice and righteousness ; 
yet in a little while his indignation shall cease. 

This declaration of the prophet, which refers only to the Assyrian 
invasion, is taken by the apostle, without regard to the historical 
connection, as a general statement of Israel’s spiritual fortunes, and 
applied particularly here to its attitude towards the gospel. 


Text. — Sept. gives the first part of verse 22 substantially as Heb. Then, 
taking the stems ΤῊ and 71M in the significations “ complete,” and “hew, cut,” 
it renders “completing and cutting short” (supplying the natural complement 
“word”), either neglecting the Θ᾽), “overwhelming,” or regarding it in its 
sense of “destruction ” (so it is several times rendered in Sept.) as substantially 
contained in the preceding; and so, in the next clause (verse 23), it combines 
the two Heb. terms nba, “completion, destruction,” and ΓΝ MN), “the thing 
decided,” into the one expression, “a word cut short;” further, it condenses 
“the lord Yahwe of hosts” into “the Lord.” It seems thus to have had 
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before it our Masoretic text. The Received Text in Rom., verse 28, agrees 
literally with Sept.; but recent critical editions, following the best manuscripts, 
give the shorter form, as above, which is manifestly an abridgment of Sept. 
In verse 27 of Rom., the ὑπύόλιμμα is an easily understood variation of 
Sept. κατάλειμμα. 


Verse 29. 


To the same end, and with the same spiritualizing interpretation, 
is introduced the quotation from Isa. i. 9, after the Septuagint. 


Ffeb. “If Yahwe of hosts had not left us a little 
remnant, we should have been as Sodom, we should 
have resembled Gomorrah.” 

Sept., Rom. “If the Lord of Sabaoth had not left us 
a seed, we should have become as Sodom, and should 
have been made like Gomorrah.” 


Zsa.icg: ΤΥ a DI. wend ww wh yn Πίνδον mm dsb 
ΕΣ 
Sept.: Καὶ εἰ μὴ κύριος Σαβαὼθ ἐγκατέλιπεν ἡμῖν σπέρμα, ὡς Σόδομα ἂν ἐγενήθη- 
μεν, καὶ ὡς Τόμοῤῥα ἂν ὡμοιώθημεν. 
Rom.: Ei μὴ κύριος Σαβαὼθ ἐγκατέλιπεν ἡμῖν σπέρμα, ὡς Σόδομα ἂν ἐγενήθημεν 
καὶ ὡς Τόμοῤῥα ἂν ὁμοιώθημεν. 


The Septuagint “seed,” for “remnant” (so in Deut. iii. 3, also), 
is an interpretation, and is suggested by Isa. vi. 13. The Hebrew 
may be rendered: “If Yahwe ... had not left us a remnant, we 
should have been almost as Sodom,” etc.; but this partial likening 
to Sodom is less strong than the other translation. The word “little” 
is omitted in the Septuagint. The scene of the prophecy is a great 
invasion, probably that of Sargon. 


Verse 33, X. 11; 1 Pet. ii. 6, 8. 


Israel, says the apostle further, had failed to reach God’s true law 
of righteousness, because they sought it not by faith but by works: 
they had not apprehended the wisdom of God’s salvation in Jesus 
Christ, who had become a stone of stumbling to them. As a predic- 
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tion of their spiritual blindness and failure, he cites passages from 
Isa. xxviii. 16, and viii. 14, following the Septuagint in a general way, 
with several deviations. 


Feb. (xxviii. 16) ‘ Behold, I found in Zion a stone, 
a tried stone, a precious corner-stone, solidly founded ; 
he who trusts shall not make haste ;” (viii. 14) ‘‘and he 
[ Yahwe] shall be a holy object and a stone to strike 
against and a rock to stumble over to the two houses 
of Israel.” 

Sept. “ Behold, I lay in the foundations of Zion a 
costly, chosen stone, a precious corner-stone, . . . and 
he who believes [o7, trusts] shall not be put to shame ; 
and if thou trust him, he shall be to thee a sanctuary, 
and thou shalt not come on him as on the stumbling 
over a stone nor as on the falling of a rock.” 

Rom. ‘ Behold, I lay in Zion a stone of stumbling 
and a rock of stumbling, and he who believes on him 
shall not be put to shame.” 

Pet. “ Behold, I lay in Zion a chosen stone, a pre- 
cious corner-stone, and he who believes on him shall 
not be put to shame; a stone of stumbling and a rock 
of stumbling.” 


Zsa. xxviii. 16, vill. 14: TOM TWA ny nia ya 28 {a8 ΤΡῚΣ ἼΘ᾽ “2217 
Diving aya ya axa seem ND ΓΕΘ 

Sept.: ᾿Ιδοὺ ἐγὼ ἐμβάλλω εἰς τὰ θεμέλια Σιὼν λίθον πολυτελῆ ἐκλεκτὸν ἀκρογωνι- 
aiov ἔντιμον, εἰς τὰ θεμέλια αὐτῆς, καὶ ὁ πιστεύων οὐ μὴ καταισχυνθῇ. καὶ οὐχ ὡς 
λίθου προσκόμματι συναντήσεσθε, οὐδὲ ὡς πέτρας πτώματι. 

Rom... Ἰδοὺ τίθημι ἐν Σιὼν λίθον προσκόμματος καὶ πέτραν σκανδώλου, καὶ 6 πισ- 
τεύων ἐπ’ αὐτῷ οὐ καταισχυνθήσεται. 

Pet.: ᾿Ιδοὺ τίθημι ἐν Σιὼν λίθον ἐκλεκτὸν ἀκρογωνιαῖον ἔντιμον, καὶ ὁ πιστεύων én’ 
αὐτῷ ob μὴ καταισχυνθῇ" λίθος προσκόμματος καὶ πέτρα σκανδάλου. 


Peter keeps the two passages apart, following the Septuagint 
closely in the first, but the Aramaic version, which renders the 
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Hebrew accurately, in the second. Romans combines the two by 
inserting the description of the stone in the first from the second. In 
the latter the Septuagint departs widely from the Hebrew. In chap- 
ter xxviii. the Septuagint “costly ” seems to be meant as a rendering 
of the doubling of the Hebrew word for “stone ;” the ‘“ chosen,” 
for “tried,” is from a different text-word; the ‘put to shame,” 
instead of “make haste,” is a free translation of our text, or perhaps 
from a different word, the Hebrew here being somewhat hard and 
obscure. The insertion “on him,” after “believe,” is found also in 
the Targum ; and, from its appearance in, both Romans and Peter, 
may be supposed to be a familiar reading of that day, derived, prob- 
ably, from a synagogue interpretation. So also the fact that Peter 
and Paul both have the expression “stone of stumbling and rock of 
stumbling”? (varying from the Septuagint), it may be inferred that 
they both follow a synagogue Aramaic version. 

The two prophetic passages are addressed to the corrupt, dis- 
obedient, and unbelieving Israel, in a time of national disaster (the 
period of the Assyrian and Syro-Israelitish wars), and in both God 
adjures the people to look from themselves and ‘their enemies to him: 
in the first (xxviii.), after denouncing the drunken scorners, the rulers 
of Samaria and Jerusalem, he declares that he will set in Jerusalem 
a solid, sure foundation of hope and prosperity, namely, himself and 
his word, in which whoever believes shall be safe ; in the second, the 
prophet is urging his disciples to abandon all help but Yahwe’s, and 
turns to the nation with the declaration that God, whom they reject, 
will be the cause of stumbling and fall to them, — he will bring calam- 
ity on them. The fundamental ideas in the two being the same, they 
may easily be blended into one, as Paul here does (and as we find 
freely done elsewhere in the New Testament). He, however, gives 
them the Messianic interpretation common in his day (so in the 
Targum on xxviii.), which is so far valid as the spiritual principle 
announced by the prophet —that God is a firm foundation for those 
who trust him, and a terror to those who wilfully reject him — finds a 
new illustration in every new manifestation of him, and the most 
striking of all in his last and highest self-manifestation in Jesus 
Christ. These passages are employed in exactly the same sense in 
the Epistle of Peter. 
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The apostle, continuing his examination of the Jews’ attitude 
towards the gospel, repeats that they had, through devotion to the 
law, failed to comprehend God’s righteousness in Christ, though 
the word of Christ had been announced to them, and they had 
been warned in their own Scriptures that they would be set aside, 
for disobedience, in favor of the Gentiles. 


Verse 5, Gal. 111. 12. 


From Lev. xviii. 5, freely after the Septuagint, which here renders 
the Hebrew ‘exactly. 


Feb. “Ye shall keep my statutes and my judgments, 
which if a man do, he shall live by them.” 


The Septuagint expands the first half of the verse, but in the 
second is identical with the Hebrew. 


Rom. ‘‘Moses writes that the man who does the 
righteousness which is of the law shall live thereby.” 
Gal. “He who does them shall live by them.” 


Lev. xviii. 5: DZ MN) DIN One NYY WY 

Sept.: “A ποιῆσας αὐτὰ ἄνθρωπος ζήσεται ἐν αὐτοῖς. 

Rom.: Ὅτι τὴν δικαιοσύνην τὴν ἐκ νόμου 6 ποιῆσας ἄνθρωπος ζῆσεται ἐν αὐτῇ. 
Gal.: Ὃ ποιῆσας αὐτὰ ζήσεται ἐν αὐτοὶς. 


The object of the citation is simply to prove that obedience was 
the principle of life in the Mosaic law (a universal ethical law, not 
abrogated by Christ: see Matt. vii. 21). 


Verses 6-8. 


In contrast with this, Paul introduces the righteousness which is 
of faith as defining its position in language taken from another 
Pentateuchal book, —a very free quotation from the Septuagint of 
Deut. xxx. 12-14. ᾿ 
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Heb. “It [the commandment] is not in heaven, that 
ye should say, Who will ascend for us to heaven, and 
bring it to us, and make us hear it, that we may do it? 
And it is not beyond the sea, that ye should say, Who 
will go over for us beyond the sea, and bring it to us, 
and make us hear it, that we may do it? But the 
word is very near thee, in thy mouth, and in thy heart, 
to do it.” 


Septuagint, the same, with addition of “and in thy hands” after 
“jn thy heart,” and one or two unimportant verbal variations. In 
the Vatican manuscript, verse 13 is added in the upper margin by a 
later scribe (B?, B3, according to Vercellone and Cozza). 


Rom. (with parenthetical interpretations by Paul). 
‘Say not in thy heart, Who shall ascend into heaven? 
(that is, to bring Christ down), or, Who shall descend 
into the abyss? (that is, to bring Christ up from the 
dead). But what does it say? The word is near thee, 
in thy mouth, and in thy heart (that is, the word of 
faith, which we preach).” 


Deut. xxx. 12-14: 114 ANP Tw 5 5. roxy xm oawa xd 
ov Jaros ὩΣ 1p Nd a oD qayp-ed) τ ΤΣ} AN pnw 
Ἴ333) THR TW. PW PIB apres maw AR ΣΌΝ vk ΠΠΡῚ 

᾿ ερἢ 

Sept... 12 Οὐκ ἐν τῷ οὐρανῷ ἄνω ἐστίν, λέγων, Τίς ἀναβήσεται ἡμῖν εἰς τὸν οὐρανὸν 
καὶ λήμψεται αὐτῆν ἡμῖν, καὶ ἀκούσαντες αὐτὸ ποιήσομεν ; 13 οὐδε πέραν τῆς θαλάσσης 
ἐστίν, λέγων, Τίς διαπεράσει ἡμῖν εἰς τὸ πέραν τῆς θαλάσσης, καὶ λάβῃ ἡμῖν αὐτὴν, καὶ 
ἀκουστὴν ἡμῖν ποιήσῃ αὐτὴν, καὶ ποιῆσομεν; 15 ἐστίν σου ἐγγὺς τὸ ῥῆμα σφόδρα ἐν τῷ 
στόματί σου καὶ ἐν τῇ καρδίᾳ σου, καὶ ἐν ταῖς χερσῖν σου αὐτὸ ποιεῖν. 

Rom.: Μὴ εἴπῃς ἐν τῇ καρδίᾳ σου Τίς ἀναβήσεται εἰς τὸν οὐρανόν ; τοῦτ᾽ ἔστιν 
Χριστὸν καταγαγεῖν' ἤ Τίς καταβήσεται εἰς τὴν ἄβυσσον; τοῦτ᾽ ἔστιν Χριστὸν ἐκ νε- 
κρῶν ἀναγαγεῖν. ἀλλὰ τί λέγει; ᾿Εγγύς σου τὸ ῥῆμά ἐστιν, ἐν τῷ στόματί σου, καὶ 
ἐν τῇ καρδίᾳ σου' τοῦτ᾽ ἔστιν τὸ ῥῆμα τῆς πίστεως ὁ κηρύσσομεν. 


It is difficult to say whether this passage is quoted as originally 
intended to be a description or prediction of righteousness by faith 
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(in contrast with righteousness by works), or not. On the one hand, 
it is a word of the Law put over against another word of the Law 
(verse 5), which ἐς cited as authoritative description; nor would 
the peculiar introductory formula, “the righteousness of faith says” 
(which may be considered as equivalent to “the Scripture says’’), 
nor the free dealing with the text (compare Rom. ix. 33; 1 Cor. 
xiv. 21, xv. 55), prove that Paul is not so citing here. On the other 
hand, the distinctness with which the Deuteronomy-text declares that 
it is speaking of righteousness, not by faith, but by obedience, and 
Paul’s explanatory insertions (though these might also favor the first 
view), would suggest that he merely adopts the words as in form suit- 
able for his purpose, and gives them a sense which he does not mean 
to represent as that of the original. 

His object is to contrast the long and delusive way of establishing 
one’s own righteousness by obedience to law (verse 3) with God’s 
provision for attaining the end of the law by one simple word of 
faith in Jesus as the Christ of God. Here, says he, no long prepara- 
tion is required, every thing is ready at hand: there is no need to 
ascend to heaven to bring the Messiah down, for he has already 
appeared on earth; nor to descend into the abyss of Hades to bring 
him up, for he has already risen from the dead: all that is necessary 
is faith in him. The change of the expression of Deuteronomy, “ go 
beyond the sea,” into “ descend into the abyss,” is based on the Jew- 
ish conception of the sea as the abyss of waters on which the earth 
rested (Heb. éehom, Gen. i. 2, vill. 2, and the same idea in Exod. 
xx. 4), and so naturally connected with the subterranean Hades, and 
is made in order to refer to the descent of Christ into Hades (as in 
Eph. iv.g). Or it may be, that the expression ‘‘descend into the 
abyss” was already at hand in a popular Aramaic version, though so 
considerable an alteration as this must be regarded as improbable. 
The phrase may have been suggested to Paul by such passages as Ps. 
cvii. 26. The argument is concluded by two other quotations, in 
verse 11 (see on Rom. ix. 33) and verse 13 (see on Acts ii. 17-21). 


Verse 15. 
From Isa. lii. 7. 


Heb. “ον beautiful upon the mountains are the 
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feet of him who brings tidings, who announces peace, 
who brings tidings of good!” 

Sept. “1 am present] as beauty on the mountains, 
as the feet of him who announces good tidings of 
peace, as one who announces good tidings of good.” 

Rom. “ How beautiful are the feet of those who 
bring good tidings of good!” 


fa. lie 7: 21. 3 DO evo rwan ‘DI OMA ὈΝΟΤΤΟ 
Ἐπ) pwn 
Sept.: ‘Qe dpa ἐπὶ τῶν ὀρέων, ὡς πόδες εὐαγγελιζομένου ἀκοὴν εἰρήνης, ὡς ebayye- 
λιζύμενος ἀγαθά, ὅτι ἀκουστὴν ποιήσω τὴν σωτηρίαν σου. 
Rom.: ᾿Ὡς ὡραίοι οἱ πόδες τῶν εὐαγγελιζομένων ἀγαθά, 


The Septuagint here does not agree with our Hebrew text, and 
the rendering of Romans is probably from a synagogue Aramaic 
translation, unless, indeed, our Septuagint text is corrupt, and Paul 
followed a more correct copy. 

The prophet speaks of the messengers who should appear on the 
mountains near Jerusalem, announcing the speedy return of the exiles 
from Babylon: the apostle, treating the passage as Messianic (as the 
rabbis also did), interprets it of the preaching of the gospel, or 
perhaps merely adopts the words as applicable thereto. The intro- 
ductory formula, “as it is written,’ may be taken either way. For 
the following quotation (verse 16), referring to Israel’s refusal to 
believe the report of the disciples of Jesus, see on John xii. 38. 


Text. — The existence of the Sept. ὡς dpa ἐπὶ τῶν ὀρέων, ὡς πόδες, as early as 
the second century, is vouched for by the Old Latin version, which has: “ sicut 
hora super montes, sic pedes.” Yet a corruption into the above, from ὡς ὡραίοι 
ἐπὶ τῶν ὀρέων οἱ πόδες, would not be difficult. In the confusion attending the 
vowels in the early manuscripts, an ignorant copyist might have omitted the coz 
from wpa, and then, missing the connection, have thought it necessary to 
change the οἱ before πόδες into ὡς, and similarly to write ὡς εὐαγγελιζόμενος. In 
that case the quotation in Rom. would be nearly after Sept., only changing the 
singular participle “him who brings good tidings” into the plural. If Paul 
followed an Aramaic version, this must have been affected by the Sept.; for our 
quotation apparently agrees with the Sept. against the Heb. in taking yynwn 
(read YW) as a noun = “report, tidings,” instead of a participle = “an- 
nouncing.” 
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Verse 18. 


From Ps. xix. αὶ (4), after the Septuagint, which differs little from 
our Hebrew text. 


ffeb. ‘Their line goes forth into all the earth, and 
their words to the end of the world.” 

Sept., Rom. ‘Their sound has gone forth into all 
the earth, and their words to the ends of the world.” 


Ps. xix. 5: ὈΓΡῊ Yan Typ op xy pha 

Sept.: El¢ πᾶσαν τὴν γὴν ἐξῆλθεν ὁ φθόγγος αὐτῶν, καὶ εἰς τὰ πέρατα τῆς οἰκου- 
μένης τὰ ῥήματα αὐτῶν. 

Rom.: Eig πᾶσαν τὴν γῆν ἐξῆλθεν ὁ φθόγγος αὐτῶν, καὶ εἰς τὰ πέρατα τῆς οἰκουμέ- 
νης τὰ ῥήματα αὐτῶν. 


The Septuagint “sound” (so also Symmachus and the Latin 
Vulgate) seems to be a free rendering, to secure parallelism with 
“words,” instead of the less familiar “line” of the Hebrew, that is, 
“ measuring-line”” which marks the extent of the courses of the 
heavenly bodies. Paul adopts the words (without introductory 
formula) as expressive of the course of the gospel-message : it, like 
sun, moon, and stars, had traversed the whole earth,—a_ natural 
hyperbole. There is here no allegorizing of the psalm. 


Verse το. 


Proof, by two quotations, that Israel had been warned of the tran- 
sition of its privileges to the Gentiles. The first is from Deut. 
xxxii. 21, after the Septuagint (which gives the Hebrew correctly), 
with change of pronouns from third person to second. 


Fleb., Sept. “1 will provoke them to jealousy with a 
not-people (S¢fz., nation), with a foolish nation will I 
anger them.” 

Romans has “ you” instead of “them.” 

Pigs χκκῖϊ. 21: poyae 532 3 ὈΡ ΚΣ. ὈΒΡΙΣ 58 


Sept.: Κἀγὼ παραζηλώσω αὐτοὺς én’ οὐκ ἔθνει, ἐπ’ ἔθνει ἀσυνέτῳ παροργιῶ αὐτούς. 
Rom.: ᾿Εγὼ παραζηλώσω ὑμᾶς ἐπ’ οὐκ ἔθνει, ἐπ’ ἔθνει ἀσυνέτῳ παροργιῶ ὑμᾶς. 
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The threat in Deuteronomy is, that Israel shall be conquered or 
defeated by an apparently inferior people; this is spiritualized by 
Paul into a prediction of the loss of religious superiority, with spe- 
cific application to the transfer of spiritual privileges and life to the 
Gentiles under the gospel. 


Verses 20, 21. 


Second quotation, from Isa. Ixv. 1, 2, after the Septuagint, with 
inversions. 


feb. “1 have offered to give answers to those who 
asked not, I have put myself in the way of those 
who sought me not; I have spread out my hand all 
the day to a refractory people.” 

Sept. “1 became manifest to those who did not ask 
of me, I was found by those who did not seek me; 
I spread out my hands all the day to a disobedient and 
gainsaying people.” 


Romans as Septuagint, with inversion of the two first clauses. 


tsa. xy. τ, 2: NAD... “HPF xO ΝΥ sox DD cRWAT 

το oy-ds pina-ba 

Sept.: Eudavig ἐγενήθην τοῖς ἐμὲ μὴ ἐπερωτῶσιν, εὑρέθην τοῖς ἐμὲ μὴ ζητοῦσιν, 

. . ἐξεπέτασα τὰς χεῖράς μου ὅλην τὴν ἡμέραν πρὸς λαὸν ἀπειθοῦντα καὶ ἀντιλέγοντα. 

Rom.: Ἐῤρέθην τοῖς ἐμὲ μὴ ζητοῦσιν, ἐμφανὴς ἐγενόμην τοῖς ἐμὲ μὴ ἐπερωτῶσιν. 

[πρὸς δὲ τὸν ᾿Ισραὴλ λέγει] “OAnv τὴν ἡμέραν ἐξεπέτασα τὰς χεῖράς μου πρὸς λαὸν 
ἀπειθοῦντα καὶ ἀντιλέγοντα. 


The Septuagint “became manifest” is from a different text-word 
from ours. “ Disobedient and gainsaying,” for Hebrew “ refractory,” 
is rhetorical expansion, or more probably a duplet. The principal 
verbs in the two first clauses are to be rendered, not as in the Eng- 
lish Authorized Version, “I am [o7, was] sought,” and “am [oz, 
was] found,” but “I have endeavored [ov, offered myself] to be 
sought and found,” as is evident from the succeeding clause (not 
quoted in Romans): “I have said, Here am I, Here am I, to a 
people who did not call upon my name,’’—a description of a peo- 
ple to whom God had made advances in vain. 
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It is Israel, and not other nations, that is here meant (see verses 
2, 7-9, 11}, or, rather, the rebellious part of Israel, whom God de- 
clares he will destroy, and out of the righteous kernel (verse 9) raise 
up a new people for himself. The apostle, following the rendering 
of the Septuagint, refers verse 1 to the Gentiles, and verse 2 to 
Israel. 


Text.— The Nifals WV1) and X¥D) are permissive reflexives, “to let one’s 
self be inquired of, found;” or passives, “to be one who is to be [may be] in- 
quired of, found.” Sept. ἐμφανὴς ἐγενῆθην is rendering of “NyTN), Mifal of YT, 
as in Exod. ii. 14; ἀπειθοῦντα is translation of VD; and ἀντιλέγοντα may be for 
the same word read as some form of 41D, “to draw back.” 


Rom. xi. Ν 


Proof from the Old Testament that the unbelief of Israel was 
only partial and temporary ; that there was a chosen kernel ; and that 
ultimately, after the conversion of the Gentiles, all Israel should give 
in its adhesion to the gospel. 


Verse 2. “God has not cast off his people.” 


The words are taken from Ps. xciv. 14: “the Lord will not cast 
off his people,” with change of tense, and substitution of “God” 
for “the Lord.” See also Ps. Ixxvii. 8 (7), Lam. iii. 31, where the 
same word is used in the Septuagint for ‘‘ cast off.” 


Ps. xciv. 14: VOY MA wear-rd 
Sept.: Οὐκ ἀπώσεται κύριος τὸν λαὸν αὐτοῦ. 
Rom.: Οὐκ ἀπώσατο ὁ θεὸς τὸν λαὸν αὑτοῦ. 


Verses 3, 4. 


From 1 Kings xix. 14, 18; the complaint of Elijah, and Yahwe’s 
answer to it. 


Feb. ‘‘** They [Israel] have broken down thy altars, 
and slain thy prophets with the sword, and I alone am 
left, and they seek my life to take it... . 551 [Yahwe] 
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do [or, will] reserve seven thousand who have not 
bowed the knee to Baal.” 


The Septuagint is identical with the Hebrew in verse 14, but in 
verse 18 has “thou shalt leave,” instead of “I do [oz, will] reserve.” 


Rom. ‘Lord, they have slain thy prophets, they 
have digged down thy altars, and I am left alone, and 
they seek my life. ... 1 have left for myself seven 
thousand men, who have not bowed the knee to Baal.” 


1 Kings xix. 14, 18: WON) JW2 YW PAIN OW PT NNaM-ny 
DaoS nyaw Oxbra ΠΝ .. . ABP? aI WPI "AD IN 
pasa raed Wwe oD 30- -b3 
Sept.: Kat τὰ θυσιαστήριά cov καθεῖλαν, καὶ τοὺς προφῆτας σου ἀπέκτειναν ἐν 
ῥομφαίᾳ καὶ ὑπολέλειμμαι ἐγὼ μονώτατος, καὶ ζητοῦσι τὴν ψυχῆν μου λαβεῖν αὐτῆν,... 
καὶ καταλείψεις ἐν Ἰσραὴλ ἑπτὰ χιλιάδας ἀνδρῶν, πάντα γόνατα & οὐκ ὥκλασαν γόνυ 
τῷ Baad. 
Rom.: Κύριε, τοὺς πρυφῆτας σου ἀπέκτειναν, τὰ θυσιαστήριά σου κατέσκαψαν, 
κἀγὼ ὑπελείφθην μόνος καὶ ζητοῦσιν τὴν ψυχῆν μου... . κατέλιπον ἐμαυτῷ ἑπτακισ- 
χιλίους ἄνδρας, οἵτινες οὐκ ἔκαμψαν γόνυ τῇ Βάαλ, 


The inversion of the clauses in Romans, in verse 3 (Hebrew, 
verse 14), is without design. The substitution of the past tense (so 
also in the English Authorized Version, in Kings) for present or 
future is an allowable interpretation (though not a correct translation) 
of the Hebrew, representing God’s designed act as already com- 
pleted, and is here adopted as better suiting the application of the 
passage to the apostle’s time. The translation is, in the main, after 
the Septuagint, but with several changes of tense and of words. 
God’s consoling word to Elijah is not merely adopted by Paul as 
expressing the existing condition of things, but, as appears from the 
“then, therefore,” of verse 5 compared with verse 2, seems to be 
cited as a prediction or pledge of the reservation of a chosen body 
of Israel under the gospel. 


Text.—In verse 14 of Kings, Sept. καθεῖλαν and Paul’s κατέσκαψαν both 
fairly represent Heb. 1017); this variation from Sept., together with ὑπελείφθην 
for ὑπολέλειμμαι, μόνος for μονώτατος, the omission of λαβεῖν αὐτὴν, and the 
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inversion of clauses, may be regarded as freedom of citation. In verse 18, the 
“NAXWM is to be taken as the preceding perfects with Waw: “Thou shalt go 
and anoint Hazae] and Jehu and Elisha; and those who escape Hazael and Jehu 
shall be slain by Elisha, and I will reserve seven thousand.” If the reservation 
be conceived of as commencing in the present, we may equally well render: 
“T do reserve.” The wording of this verse in Rom. departs so far from Sept., 
as well as from the Heb., that it may be taken as a free translation of the Ara- 
maic oral version: “I have left for myself,” instead of Sept. “thou wilt leave 
in Israel,” and Heb. “1 will leave in Israel;” ἑπτακισχιλίους ἄνδρας, instead of 
ἑπτὰ χιλιάδας ἀνδρῶν ; omission of πάντα γόνατα; ἔκαμψαν for ὦκλασαν ; fem. τῇ 
Βάαλ, for Sept. masc. τῷ Βάαλ. This fem. form of Baal seems to come, not from 
an androgynous conception of the god (Weiss, in Meyer’s Commentary), but 
from an identification, from a monotheistic point of view, of the god with his 
image (ἡ εἰκών) (Hengstenberg and others). Yet these variations may all be 
looked on as freedoms of quotation from memory, the form being adapted to 
the apostle’s discourse, while the essential meaning is preserved.? 


Verse 8. 


There follow three quotations (two of which are blended in verse 
8) to show that those of Israel who were not chosen were hardened. 
The two citations of this verse are from Isa. xxix. 10, and Deut. 
xxix. 3 (4), freely after the Septuagint. 


Ffeb., Isa. “ Yahwe has poured out on you a spirit 
of deep sleep.” Deut. “And Yahwe has not given 
you... eyes to see and ears to hear, up to this day.” 

Sept. “The Lord has given you to drink a spirit of 
stupor.” 


Deuteronomy, in the Septuagint, as the Hebrew. 


Rom. ‘“ God has given them a spirit of stupor, eyes 
not to see, and ears not to hear, up to this very day.” 


Zsa. xxix. το: DPTYANS ON ATA ΠΥΡῚ ay ὉΡὮΨ, 102). 

Sept.: “Ore πεπότικεν ὑμᾶς κύριος πνεύματι κατανύξεως καὶ καμμύσει τοὺς ὀφθαλ- 
μοὺς αὑτῶν, 

Rom.: Ἔδωκεν αὐτοῖς ὁ θεὸς πνεῦμα κατανύξεως, ὀφθαλμοὺς τοῦ μὴ βλέπειν καὶ 
Ora τοῦ μὴ ἀκούειν, ἕως τῆς σήμερον ἡμέρας. 





1 See added note on p. 279. 
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Deut. xxix.3: pow omy mivyy ory) nyt? 32 029 A pore 

Tm DM wy 

Sept.: Kat οὐκ ἔδωκε κύριος ὁ θεὸς ὑμῖν καρδίαν εἰδέναι καὶ ὀφθαλμοὺς -βλέπειν καὶ 
ὦτα ἀκούειν ἕως τῆς ἡμέρας ταύτης. 


The Septuagint “gave to drink” is interpretation of “poured out,” 
the spirit of stupor being conceived of as a drink, from the preceding 
verse of Isaiah; and the “has given” of Romans is a loosely equiv- 
alent term, taken from Deuteronomy. The Greek word rendered 
“stupor” means properly “compunction, anguish of mind,” and 
then, apparently, the stupefaction produced by this feeling. 

Chapter xxix. of Isaiah begins with a denunciation of the mad 
folly of Jerusalem, for which this punishment of spiritual sleep and 
blindness is threatened; and the Deuteronomy-verse similarly up- 
braids the Israelites for their spiritual dulness in the presence of the 
great things that Yahwe had done for them in the march through 
the wilderness. Paul finds in these words a prediction of the indiffer- 
ence of Israel to the gospel, as may be inferred from the preceding 
verse: “only the chosen found what they sought [that is, salvation], 
and the rest were hardened, as it is written, God gave them,” etc. 


” 


Text.— Heb. 9170 means everywhere “a deep sleep,” namely, in Gen. 
ii, 21, xv. 12; 1 Sam. xxvi. 12; Job iv. 13, xxiii. 15; Prov. xix. 15; and is ren- 
dered in the Sept. by ἔκστασις, “trance” (Gen.); θάμβος, “amazement, stupor ” 
(Sam.); φόβος, “fear,” or δεινὸς φόβος, “ terrible fear” (Job): and we may, there- 
fore, here render κατάνυξις by “stupor,” though in Ps. lx. 5 it stands for Heb. 
mby tn, “reeling.” 


Verses 9, 10. 


From Ps. Ixix. 23, 24 (22, 23). 


led. “ Let their table before them become a trap, 
and a snare to them at ease; let their eyes be dark- 
ened that they cannot see, and make their loins con- 
tinually to shake.” 

Sept. ‘ Let their table be made before them a snare, 
and a requital, and an occasion of stumbling; let their 
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eyes be darkened that they may not see, and bend 
thou their back continually.” 

ftom. “ Let their table be made a snare, and a trap, 
and an occasion of stumbling, and a recompense to 
them” (and the rest as the Septuagint). 


Ps. Ixix. 23, 24: ΤΩΣ ΓΗ : wpin? mnie) nay ona) om oun 
SOD TAR oN MID oOPTL 
Sept.: 233 Ῥενηθήτω ἡ τράπεζα αὑτῶν ἐνώπιον αὐτῶν εἰς παγίδα καὶ εἰς ἀνταπόδοσιν 
καὶ εἰς σκάνδαλον. 24 σκοτισθῆτωσαν οἱ ὀφθαλμοὶ αὐτῶν τοῦ μὴ βλέπειν, καὶ τὸν νῶτον 
αὐτῶν διὰ παντὸς σύγκαψον. 
Rom.: 9 Γενηθήτω ἡ τράπεζα αὐτῶν εἰς παγίδα καὶ εἰς θῆραν καὶ εἰς σκάνδαλον καὶ 
εἰς ἀνταπόδομα αὑτοῖς, 19 σκοτισθήτωσαν οἱ ὀφθαλμοὶ αὐτῶν τοῦ μὴ βλέπειν, καὶ τὸν 
νῶτον αὑτῶν διὰ παντὸς σύνκαμψον. 


The Septuagint “requital” represents a different vowel-pointing 
of our Hebrew word, and gives an easier sense than the Masoretic 
reading “to them at ease ; occasion of stumbling” corresponds 
to “snare,” loose rendering; “bend the back” is paraphrase (for 
elegance) of “shake the loins.” Romans inserts a fourth term, 
“trap,” in verse 9, perhaps a rhetorical addition, perhaps a recollec- 
tion of Ps. xxxv. 8 (Sept. xxxiv. 9), (or possibly a duplet), inverts 
the order of the Septuagint “ requital’”’ and “stumbling,” and changes 
the former into “ recompense.” 

The psalm is a cry to God, out of great affliction, and in part an 
invocation of punishment on the psalmist’s personal enemies. It 
contains no reference to any deliverer but Yahwe, has no Messianic 
outlook ; but by a typical interpretation the writer was identified with 
the Messiah, and his enemies regarded as the enemies of the kingdom 
of God, as here, where Paul makes them the recreant Israel. Nei- 
ther the style nor the historical setting suits the time of David, to 
whom the psalm is ascribed in the title; verse 35 (34) supposes a 
period of national disaster which rather points to the Assyrian or the 
Chaldean invasion. The “David” in Romans may be taken as a 
general designation of the book of Psalms; though it is probable 
that the apostle, who was here occupied with something higher than 
questions of date and authorship, regarded this psalm as the pro- 
duction of King David. 


2) a6 
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Text. — Instead of oniow, Sept. seems to have read moby, as in Ps. xci. 8, 
or pnabyi, as in Isa. xxxiv. 8; and this suits the connection better. The θῆρα of 
Rom. means properly the act of hunting, or the animal hunted or taken; but 
in Ps. xxxv. 8 is Sept. rendering of Heb. NW, “net,” as the means of taking 
the prey, and in this sense is here‘employed. 


Verses 26, 27. 


Finally all Israel shall be saved. From Isa. lix. 20, 21, and 
XXVil. 9. 


feb. (lix.) “ And there shall come to Zion a Goel, 
and to those who turn from transgression [or, rebel- 
lion] in Jacob... and this is my covenant with them: 
ον .” (xxvii.) “On this condition shall the iniquity of 
Jacob be covered [ov, forgiven], and this shall be all 
the fruit of taking away his sin.” 

Sept. “And on Zion’s account shall come the deliv- 
erer, and shall turn away impieties from Jacob, and 
this is the covenant from me to them: .. . for this 
reason the transgression of Jacob shall be removed, 
and this is his blessing when I take away his sin.” 

Rom. “Out of Zion shall come the deliverer, shall 
turn away impieties from Jacob, and this is the cove- 
nant from me to them, when I take away their sins.” 

Zea. Vix. 20, 21: NY TNT OND Apy'a pw "35. ὉΝῺ pry) D270 

PTT WON ONIN NT ΠΝῚ 


xxvil.g: ... INNO OT 

Sept.: (lix.) Kal ἤξει ἕνεκεν Σιὼν ὃ ρυόμενος καὶ ἀποστρέψει ἀσεβείας ἀπὸ 
Ἰακώβ, 2 καὶ αὕτη αὐτοῖς ἡ map’ ἐμοῦ διαθήκη, εἶπε κύριος. (xxvii.) ... ὅταν 
ἀφέλωμαι αὐτοῦ τὴν ἁμαρτίαν... .. 

Rom.: “6 Ἥξει ἐκ Σιὼν ὁ ρυόμενος, ἀποστρέψει ἀσεβείας ἀπὸ ᾿Ιακώβ. 57 καὶ αὕτη 
αὐτοῖς ἢ nap’ ἐμοῦ διαθήκη, ὅταν ἀφέλωμαι τὰς ἁμαρτίας αὐτῶν. 


The Septuagint translates “ for Zion,” instead of the more natural 
“to Zion,” but without material change of sense; the rendering of 
the next clause, “shall turn away iniquities from Jacob,” rests on a 
reading of the Hebrew that does not agree with the context so well 
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as the Masoretic text ; in Isa, xxvii., the latter part of the verse shows 
that the expression which means literally “in this,” signifies “on this 
condition” (namely, the removal of idolatry), rather than “on 
account of this, for this reason ;” “removed” is free rendering of 
“covered.” Romans, perhaps through inadvertence, possibly from 
some Greek manuscript, changes the first preposition from “on 
account of, for the sake of,” to “out of” (no additional Messianic 
sense is gained by this alteration), and in chapter xxvii. adopts 
only a detached clause, changing the singular “his sin” into “their 
sins.”’ The citation is, with these slight exceptions, strictly after the 
Septuagint. 

In chapter lix. the prophet declares that the iniquities of Israel 
have separated them from God, but, on their expressing repentance, 
promises a Goel, or redeemer, to the repentant part of the nation, 
and adds, as Yahwe’s covenant, that his spirit and words shall remain 
with them forever; the statement in chapter xxvii. is that their in- 
iquity shall be forgiven on the condition that they put away the 
asheras (pillars of the goddess Ashera) and sun-images. The first 
clause might be rendered: “he [Yahwe] shall come as God ;” and, 
in any case, the Goel is Yahwe himself, as appears from verses 16, 17, 
where Yahwe, seeing that no man came forward to deliver Israel, 
arms himself, and prepares to take vengeance on the enemies of his 
people, and bring salvation. The spiritual conception of these pas- 
sages, deliverance from sin through the truth, is fulfilled in Christian- 
ity, not to the literal Israel, but to all who believe ; and the apostle’s 
application of the words to Israelites as distinguished from Gentiles 
(verses 25, 26) seems not to be in accord with his argument in 
Rom. iv. 14, ix. 7, 8, where he says that the true Israel is not the 
bodily seed of Abraham, but they who lay hold of the promise by 
faith. 


Text, —Instead of our saw, Sept. seems to have read, less well, aw or 
aw". 


Verse 34; 1 Cor. il. 16. 
From Isa. xl. 13. 


Heb. “Who has measured the spirit of Yahwe, and 
being his counsellor has given him information ?” 
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Sept. “ Who has known the mind of the Lord, and 
who has been made his counsellor, who teaches him ?” 

Rom. “Who has known the mind of the Lord? or, 
who has been made his counsellor?” 

Cor. ‘‘Who has known the mind of the Lord, that 
he should teach him ?” 


Zsa. χ]. τ: WNW ΠΧ», WS TT TAINS Jann 

Sept.: Τίς ἔγνω νοῦν κυρίου, καὶ τίς αὐτοῦ σύμβουλος ἐγένετο, ὃς συμβιβᾶ αὐτόν; 
Rom.: Τίς ἔγνω νοῦν κυρίου ; ἢ τίς σύμβουλος αὐτοῦ ἐγένετο; 

Cor.: Τίς γὰρ ἔγνω νοῦν κυρίου, ὃς συμβιβάσει αὐτόν ; 


Instead of “measured,” we might render “tried, proved, tested ” 
(as in Prov. xvi. 2, where a different form of the same verb is used), 
or “directed” (English Authorized Version), “regulated” (Cheyne) ; 
but “measure” agrees with the use of this verb in the preceding 
verse, “measured the heaven with a span.” Septuagint “known”’ 
is probably intended to be the equivalent of “measure ;” “ mind” is 
also a general equivalent of “spirit,” for which, however, another 
Greek word is more commonly employed ; the insertion, “has been ‘ 
made,” perhaps represents a Hebrew word not in our text, but is 
more probably a loose translation of the latter. Romans omits one 
part of the Septuagint verse, and Corinthians another; the reading 
of Corinthians, “who [ov, that he] should teach him,” is found in 
the Alexandrian and Sinaitic manuscripts of the Septuagint, but it is 
doubtful whether this is a genuine Septuagint variation, or a conform- 
ity to the New Testament ; if the latter is the case, we must suppose 
that the variation is Paul’s, made after an oral Aramaic version of the 
time, or from rhetorical feeling, as giving a better turn to the expres- 
sion. The Targum of Jonathan here paraphrases: “ Who has estab- 
lished [σγ, prepared] the spirit of holiness in the mouth of all the 
prophets? is it not Yahwe, and the righteous, the servants of his 
word? he has made them know the words [o7, matters] of his good 
pleasure.” 


Verse 35. 


Continuation of the thought of the preceding quotation: “Who 
has first given to him, and it shall be recompensed him?” From 
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Job xli. 3, of which the Hebrew reads: “Who has been beforehand 
with me [Yahwe], that I should repay him?” The Septuagint here 
renders incorrectly : ‘Who shall resist me and abide?” but the Latin 
Vulgate has, correctly after the Hebrew, and almost identical with 
Romans : “ Who has given me before, that I should return it to him?” 
The apostle follows the Aramaic translation (this being, perhaps, a 
sort of proverbial saying, of which the Aramaic form, heard in the 
synagogue, would cling to the memory), only changing the person 
from the first to the third, to suit the form of his discourse. 

Job xii. 3: DWN IDIPT Ὁ 

Sept.: Τίς ἀντιστῆσεταΐ μοι καὶ ὑπομενεῖ ; 

Rom.: Τίς προέδωκεν αὑτῷ καὶ ἀνταποδοθήσεται αὐτῷ ; 


Rom. xii. 


The quotations are ethical precepts. 

Verse 16. “ Be not wise in your own conceits.” 
After such passages as Prov. xii. 15, xxvi. 12. 

Verse 17; 2 Cor. viii. 21. 

From Prov. iii. 4. 


Hfeb. “ And thou shalt find favor and good under- 
standing in the eyes of God and man.” 

Sept., verses 3, 4. “ And thou shalt find favor. And 
devise excellent things in the sight of the Lord and of 


Rom. “ Devising excellent things in the sight of all 


” 


men. 
Cor. “For we devise excellent things not only in 
the sight of the Lord, but also in the sight of men.” 
Prov. tiie 4: DY ODOR cyya aw Saw” ἸΠΡΉΧῸΣ 
Sept.: Kal mpovood καλὰ ἐνώπιον κυρίου καὶ ἀνθρώπων. 


Rom. : ἹΠρονοούμενοι καλὰ ἐνώπιον πάντων ἀνθρώπων. 
Cor.: Προνοοῦμεν καλὰ ov μόνον ἐνώπιον κυρίου ἀλλὰ καὶ ἐνώπιον ἀνθρώπων. 
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Freely after the Septuagint, which here misunderstands the He- 
brew (taking 9 as a verb). 


Verse 19; Heb. x. 30. 


From Deut. xxxii. 35. 


Heb. ‘To me belongs vengeance and requital.” 

Sept. “In the day of vengeance I will requite.” 

Rom., Hebrews. “Τὸ me belongs vengeance, I will 
requite.” 


Deut. xxii. 35: DOW! opi % 
Sept.: Ἔν ἡμέρᾳ ἐκδικήσεως ἀνταποδώσω. 
Rom., Heb.: Ἐμοὶ ἐκδίκησις, ἐγὼ ἀνταποδώσω. 


The terms of the quotation are taken from the Septuagint ; and the 
form of the sentence follows the Septuagint in the second half, but 
the Hebrew in the first. It seems to be a quotation from memory, 
in which, while the familiar Greek words are used, the construction 
is in part taken from some current translation, probably the syna- 
gogal Aramaic version; and it may be that the identity of form 
in Romans and Hebrews points to a proverbial saying (so Weiss in 
Meyer), derived, of course, from current versions. The New-Testa- 
ment rendering is, in fact, identical with that of the Targum of 
Onkelos. The antithesis which the apostle emphasizes in Romans, 
between vengeance by God and vengeance by man, is not found in 
Deuteronomy, where it is merely said that God will take vengeance 
on the enemies of his people. In Hebrews the application is, that 
God will judge those who, having professed themselves his servants, 
are afterwards unfaithful, and fall away. 


ν᾽ 


Text.— The existing Heb. manuscripts offer no variations, and the transla- 
tion of Onkelos may be only an expansion for emphasis. Yet Sept. seems to 
have read, pow opi DYA, and we may conclude that powx stood in some 
Heb. manuscripts. Paul’s agreement with Onkelos points to an oral Aramaic 
translation from which both drew. 


Verse 20. 


Against self-revenge. From Prov. xxv. 21, 22. 
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“εὖ. “If thine enemy hunger, give him bread to 
eat, and if he thirst, give him water to drink; for 
[thus] thou shalt lay coals of fire on his head, and 
Yahwe will recompense thee.” 

Sept. (almost literally after Heb.). “If... feed 
him . .. give him to drink; for, by so ΠΝ thou 
shalt heap” 

Rom. Identical with Sept. 


The sense is, that kindness to an enemy will overwhelm him with 
shame and repentance. 


Prov. xxv. 21,22: DY INP NX ON OND ὙΠ ΕΓ YN ΡΟΝ 
Hwe-oy nnn mms oon 132 
Sept., Rom.: **'Edv πεινᾷ ὁ ἐχθρός σου, ψώμιζε αὐτὸν, ἐὰν διψᾷ, πότιζε αὑτόν. 

22 τοῦτο γὰρ ποιῶν ἄνθρακας πυρὸς σωρεύσεις ἐπὶ τὴν κεφαλὴν αὑτοῦ, 


Rom. xiv. 11: ISA. xlv. 23. 


ffeb. “ By myself I swear... that to me every 
knee shall bow, every tongue shall swear.” 


The Vatican Septuagint as the Hebrew, except the last clause, 
“shall swear by God.” 


Rom. “As J live, says the Lord, to me every knee 
shall bow, and every tongue shall confess to God.” 


With the last clause, which is not found in the Hebrew, the Vati- 
can Septuagint, or the Aramaic (Targum or Peshitto), agrees the 
Alexandrian Septuagint, which, however, is open to the suspicion of 
having been conformed to the New Testament (as in the Old 
Testament it has been conformed to the Hebrew). 


Zsa. xiv. 23: τ ΡΠ “YD Iw NY ADT ΠΡῚΝ 5 ἘΧῚ AYW? 13 

iw. yIwA TB 

Sept.: Kar’ ἐμαυτοῦ ὀμνύω, εἰ μὴ ἐξελεύσεται ἐκ τοῦ στόματός μου δικαιοσύνη, of 

λόγοι μου οὐκ ἀποστραφήσονται, ὅτι ἐμοὶ κάμψει πᾶν γόνυ, καὶ ὀμεῖται πᾶσα γλῶσσα 
τὸν θεόν, 
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Rom.: Ζῶ ἐγώ, λέγει κύριος, ὅτι ἐμοὶ κάμψει πᾶν γόνυ καὶ πᾶσα γλῶσσα ἐξομολο- 


γήσεται τῷ θεῷ. 


The “confess” of the apostle, a loose synonyme of “ swear,” may 
be taken from the oral Aramaic rendering. The “as I live” isea 
common prophetic expression, literally, “ by my life [I swear],” here 
substituted for “by myself I swear,” as a more seemly formula. The 
“by God” of the Septuagint (Romans, “to God”’) is free hermeneu- 
tical addition, common in the Septuagint and Targums. 

In Isaiah, God announces that all nations shall abandon their idols, 
and worship the God of Israel, bend the knee to him in token of 
allegiance, swear by him as their God. The apostle, laying the stress 
on the term “confess” (which, however, is not properly in the 
Hebrew), finds here a prediction (“for it is written’) of the last 
judgment: we must not judge our brethren, says he, seeing we shall 
all be judged by God. The context thus favors the rendering “con- 
fess” in Romans, and not “ give thanks or praise.” 


Text.— The Pael of DP, used in the Targum of Jonathan as the rendering 
of Heb. Y1W), “swear,” may also mean “confirm, vouch, declare a thing to be 
so,” whence may have come Paul’s “confess.” 


Rom. xv. 


The quotations refer to Christ’s suffering, and the announcement 
of the gospel to the Gentiles. 

Verse 3. 

From Ps. Ixix. 10 (9). 

ffeb. (with which agree Sept. and Rom.). “The 


reproaches of those who reproached thee have fallen 
upon me.” 


Ps. txix. to: “Oy 325) Pa ΠΙΘῚΠ 
Sept., Rom.: Οἱ ὀνειδισμοὶ τῶν ὀνειδιζόντων σὲ ἐπέπεσαν ἐπ’ ἐμέ. 


The psalmist describes the sufferings he endures from the enemies 
of the God of Israel, or of his faithful worship; the apostle refers 
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. 


the utterance to the Messiah, and cites the unmerited sufferings of 
Christ as a motive for our bearing the burdens of others. 


Verse 9. 


From Ps, xviii. 52 (49) (2 Sam. xxii. 50). 


fleb. ‘Therefore I will praise [ov, acknowledge] 
thee among the nations, O Yahwe, and to thy name 
I will sing.” 


So the Septuagint and Romans, with omission of the vocative ; 
but in Second Samuel the Septuagint has “in thy name,” by a mis- 
reading of the text (3 for 5). 


Ps. xviii. το: MIDIS ἤΡ 3. MAY OYAI ΤῊΝ [3-} 
Sept.: Διὰ τοῦτο ἐξομολογήσομαί σοι ἐν ἔθνεσι, κύριε, καὶ τῷ ὀνόματί cov ψαλῶ. 
Rom.: Διὰ τοῦτο ἐξομολογῆσομαϊ σοι ἐν ἔθνεσι καὶ τῷ ὀνόματί σου Ward. 


The psalmist’s declaration of his purpose to praise the power and 
goodness of his God among the other nations is applied by the 
apostle Messianically. 


Verse 10. 


The same thought, from Deut. xxxii. 43, after Septuagint: “ Re- 
joice, O nations, with his people.” 


Deut. xxxii. 43: WY DW 12} 
Sept., Rom.: ἘΠφράνθητε ἔθνη μετὰ τοῦ λαοῦ αὐτοῦ. 


The rendering of the Hebrew is doubtful. The most natural 
translation of the words as they stand, “Ὁ ye nations, make his 
people to rejoice,”’ does not suit the connection, nor does the trans- 
lation of the Septuagint, which is, besides, difficult if not impossible, 
with our Hebrew text. The preceding context describes the ven- 
geance of Yahwe on Israel’s enemies: “I lift my hand to heaven, 
and say, As I live forever, if I whet the lightning of my sword, and 
my hand lays hold on judgment, I will render vengeance on my 
adversaries, and repay those that hate me; I will make my arrows 
drunk with blood, and my sword shall feed on flesh, with the blood 
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of the slain and the captive, from the head of the leaders of the 
enemy.” Then follows our passage: “Rejoice... for he will 
avenge the blood of his servants, and will render vengeance to his 
adversaries, and will be merciful to his land, his people.” From 
the connection we should here expect a sentiment unfriendly to the 
“nations,” to whom the song is hostile throughout ; and a compari- 
son with Jer. xxxi. 7 (which resembles this verse in tone and lan- 
guage) would suggest some such translation as, “rejoice among the 
nations for his people” (by a slight change of the text), Israel being 
supposed to be in exile, as in verse 26 of our chapter, but with 
prospect of deliverance. In any case, the thought expressed is 
the triumph of Israel over its enemies, and not the extension of the 
knowledge of the God of Israel among the nations of the earth. 


Text.— The Sept. seems to have read, JOY-NX Ὁ} IN, and to have 
rendered ΠΣ “with;” or it read, by doubling, 12)’ OY, “with his people.” The 
pointing 19}!, “with him,” gives no good sense. The insertion of 3 before 0°) 
and ἢ before iY would give the translation above suggested, which, however, 
would be somewhat unnatural in the connection. The Vulgate rendering, 
“laudate gentes populum eius,” is also here unsuitable and incorrect. 


Versé τι. 


Continuation of the above. From Ps. cxvii. 1, after the Septua- 
gint, with one inversion and one change of person, both unimportant. 


“οὖ. ‘‘ Praise Yahwe, all ye nations, celebrate him, 
all ye peoples.” 


So the Septuagint and Romans: “ Praise, all ye nations, the Lord, 
and let all the peoples praise him.” The change of order: “ Praise, 
all ye nations, the Lord,” seems to be a rhetorical variation, to gain 
variety in the two clauses. The Alexandrian Septuagint and the 
Sinaitic agree with the New Testament, but there is no reason for 
supposing that they give the genuine Septuagint text. 


Ps. exviic rs O*ONTN-DD smMaw oa-b3a AA-ne Son 
Sept.: Αἰνεῖτε τὸν κύριον πάντα τὰ ἔθνη, ἐπαινέσατε αὐτὸν πάντες οἱ λαοί, 
Rom.: Αἰνεῖτε πάντα τὰ ἔθνη τὸν κύριον, καὶ ἐπαινεσάτωσαν αὐτὸν πάντες οἱ Aaol, 
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The psalmist calls on the nations to praise Yahwe for his mercy 
to Israel; this is taken by the apostle to signify or involve the an- 
nouncement of the gospel to the Gentiles. 


Verse 12. 


The same. From Isa. xi. 10, after the Septuagint, with omission 
of several words as unnecessary. 


ffeb. “ And it shall come to pass in that day, the 
root of Jesse who stands as an ensign of the peoples, 
to him shall the nations resort.” 

Sept. “ And there shall be in that day the root of 
Jesse, and he who arises to rule over the nations — 
on him shall the nations hope.” 

om. ‘There shall be the root of Jesse,” etc. (as 
the Septuagint). : 


Zsa. xi. το: DN rox oy. Diy τ» Ws cw wa sn os mm 
war 
Sept.: Καὶ ἔσται ἐν τῇ ἡμέρᾳ ἐκείνῃ ἡ ῥίζα τοῦ 'Ιεσσαὶ καὶ ὁ ἀνιστάμενος ἄρχειν 
ἔθνῶν, ἐπ’ αὐτῷ ἔθνη ἐλπιοῦσι. 
Rom.: "Eorat ἡ ῥίζα τοῦ ᾿Ιεσσαὶ καὶ ὁ ἀνιστάμενος ἄρχειν ἐθνῶν, ἐπ’ αὐτῷ ἔθνη 
ἐλπιοῦσιν. ' 


The reference in Isaiah is to the delivering Davidic king, a tem- 
poral sovereign, who should rule in Jerusalem in righteousness, —a 
conception which was fulfilled, as to its spiritual content, in Jesus of 
Nazareth, and so the passage is applied by the apostle. The “root. 
of Jesse”? is to be understood, after verse 1, as a sprout from the root 
of the Davidic family, a descendant of David; the expression con- 
tains no allusion to meanness of origin, but merely states that the 
coming king, the victorious head of Israel, who shall enjoy the hom- 
age of the nations, shall be of the stock of David. The Septuagint 
“arises to rule’? is paraphrase of “stands as ensign,” the ensign or 
banner determining the movements of the army ; and “hope”’ is also 
apparently a free rendering, instead of “seek, resort to.” 
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Verse 21. 


From Isa. lii. 15, after the Septuagint (with change in order of 
words), which is here not correct. 


Heb. “ What had not been told them they shall see, 
and what they had not heard they shall understand.” 

Sept., Rom. ‘They shall see to whom no tidings of 
him came, and they who have not heard shall under- 
stand.” 


Joa Vii τον NANT ayNw-ND war aw ond Dorey) Wwe 72 
Sept.: "Ὅτι οἷς οὐκ ἀνηγγέλη περὶ αὐτοῦ ὄψονται, καὶ οἵ οὐκ ἀκηκόασι συνήσουσι. 
ἄοηε. : Ὄψονται οἷς οὐκ ἀνηγγέλη περὶ αὐτοῦ καὶ οἵ οὐκ ἀκηκόασιν συνήσουσιν. 


The Septuagint takes the relative pronoun as masculine subject 
of the verbs “see” and “ understand,” instead of neuter object ; but 
éhe general sense is not thereby affected. 

The passage describes the fame which the servant of Yahwe, the 
righteous Israel, should attain, — that is, the extension of the knowl- 
edge of Israel’s God among the nations; and the apostle cites it (in 
the Messianic sense) as the ground or justification of his plan of 
preaching the gospel in places where it had not been heard. The 
“to him” of the Septuagint comes from a misreading of the Hebrew 
text. 


Text.— For ὉΠ, Sept. read roy. The change in the order of words in 
Rom. (putting ὄψονται first) is perhaps for the sake of simplicity and directness 
of construction. 
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FIRST CORINTHIANS. 


1 Cor. i. 
Verse 19. 


From Isa. xxix. 14, after the Septuagint, with change of one 
word. 


feb. “The wisdom of its [Judah’s] wise men shall 
perish, and the sagacity of its sagacious men shall hide 
itself.” . 

Sept. “1 will destroy the wisdom of the wise, and 
hide the sagacity of the sagacious.” 


Corinthians has “ reject,” instead of “hide,” as a stronger expres- 
sion. The change of construction in the Septuagint seems to rest 
partly on difference of the Hebrew text (“ destroy,” instead of “ per- 
ish’), and the second verb is then conformed to this. 


Joa. xxix. 14: VAROR 1232 NY NPI NIN WR 
Sept... Καὶ ἀπολῶ τὴν σοφίαν τῶν σοφῶν, καὶ τὴν σύνεσιν τῶν συνετῶν κρύψω. 
Cor.: ᾿Απολῶ τὴν σοφίαν τῶν σοφῶν, καὶ τὴν σύνεσιν τῶν συνετῶν ἀθετῆσω. 


The dealing of God with the unholy wisdom of Judah at this 
particular time is erected by the apostle into a general principle of 
the divine action, but with special reference to methods of salvation 
originated by man. 


Text.—Sept. may have read MT3)8, instead of M738, and perhaps also 
VION, instead of WON. 
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Verse 31; 2 Cor. x. 17. 


From Jer. ix. 22, 23 (23, 24), abridged after the Septuagint 
(verses 23, 24). 


Heb. “Thus says Yahwe, Let not the wise man 
glory in his wisdom, and let not the mighty man glory 
in his might, let not the rich man glory in his riches, 
but in this let him that glories glory, in understanding 
and knowing me, that I am Yahwe, who executes 
mercy, judgment, and justice in the earth.” 


So the Septuagint. 


Cor. ‘“ Let him that glories glory in the Lord.” 


Yer. ix. 22, 23: Yona bam neta 
Sept.: Ἔν τούτῳ καυχάσθω ὁ καυχώμενος, 
Cor.: ὋὉ καυχώμενος ἐν κυρίῳ καυχάσθω. 


The prophet’s exhortation to the men of his day (not long before 
the Chaldean attack) was to find the ground of their self-gratulation 
in the fact that they knew the Lord to be a God of mercy and 
justice, who would punish, yet spare his people: this is used by 
the apostle, with a slight modification of form, but retention of the 
essential meaning, in illustration of his preceding argument, that we 
are to look for salvation, not to schemes of man’s devising, but to 
Christ Jesus, who is foolishness to the wise of the world, but is made 
by God wisdom and redemption. 


Text. — Bohl (A Tliche Citate, on this passage) supposes that the Aramaic 
version, reading M3, instead of NII, rendered, “in Yahwe [the Lord] let 
him that glories glory;” and that this clause gives Paul’s quotation. But this 
change of text does not accord with the context: the “in this” is necessary, 
and an abridgment of a long passage is not unusual in the New Testament. 


1 Cor. ii., iii. 


Further discussion of the wisdom of God as opposed to the 
wisdom of men. 
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From Isa. lxiv. 3 (4). 


“66. “From of old men have not heard, not per- 
ceived with the ear, eye has not seen a God beside 
thee, who does [gloriously] for him who waits on him.” 

Sept. (verse 4). ‘From of old we have not heard, 
nor have our eyes seen a God beside thee, and thy 
works which thou wilt do for those who wait for 
mercy.” 

Cor, ‘Things which eye has not seen and ear has 
not heard, and which have not entered into heart of 
man, whatever things God has prepared for those who 
love him.” 


The Septuagint seems to give a free translation of our present 
Hebrew text: the “we” is indefinite subject, like “men” (not 
expressed in the Hebrew); the second “heard” (perceived with the 
ear) is omitted as an unnecessary repetition ; “thy works” is inserted 
as necessary complement to “wilt do” (the Hebrew has simply 
“does, ov, will do”) ; “mercy” also may be inserted as natural 


complement of “wait ‘for;’’ and the second person, “thou wilt,” 
may be conformity to “beside thee.” The Hebrew text of the 
Septuagint may, however, have differed from ours. Paul gives a free 
expanded rendering after the Septuagint, taking only the general idea 
from the Old-Testament passage. The clauses relating to seeing and 
hearing are given nearly as the Septuagint, and the next, “which 
have not entered into the heart of man,” is added for emphasis ; 
Septuagint, “the works which thou wilt do,” becomes “ whatever 
things God has prepared ;” instead of “those who wait for mercy,” 
Paul takes the more general (vaguely equivalent) expression, “those 
who love him,” as more suitable in tone to the gospel. 

The prophet, picturing the desolations of the exile, wishes that 
God would intervene on his people’s behalf, and refers to the great 
things of which he is capable (probably with allusion to the preced- 
ing history of Israel) for those who wait trustfully for his help. Such 
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great things God has prepared, says the apostle, in the mystery, for- 
merly hidden but now revealed, of salvation in Christ, which is the 
wisdom of God, unsuspected by the wise men of the world, made 
known to the believer by the Spirit. This he finds expressed in the 
words of the prophet, and he freely alters the original to suit his 
argument. 


Chapter iii. 19. 


From Job v. 13, “He who takes the wise in their craftiness.” 
So Corinthians. The Septuagint has: “in [their] prudence” (97, 
wisdom). 


Job v.13: DDR ONIN 339 
Sept.: Ὁ καταλαμβάνων σοφοὺς ἐν τῇ φρονήσει. 
Cor, : Ὃ δρασσύμενος τοὺς σοφοὺς ἐν τὴ πανουργίᾳ αὐτῶν. 


Paul cites probably (since the body of his quotations does not 
show a reference to the Hebrew) from an Aramaic version, which 
was nearer the Hebrew than is our Septuagint text; not, however, 
because it was a more accurate rendering (for he often follows an 
incorrect translation of the Septuagint), but probably because this 
proverbial expression was familiar to him in its Aramaic form. 


Chapter iii. 20. 
From Ps. xciv. 11, after the Septuagint. 


“εὖ. ‘‘ Yahwe knows the thoughts of man that they 
are vanity.” 

Sept. “ That they are vain.” 

Cor. “The Lord knows the thoughts of the wise 
that they are vain.” 

Ps. xciv. τι: 3 TBAT. OW Mand yr ΠῚΠ" 


Sept. : Κύριος γινώσκει τοὺς διαλογισμοὺς τῶν ἀνθρώπων ὅτι εἰσὶ μάταιοι. 
Cor.: Κύριος γινώσκει τοὺς διαλογισμοὺς τῶν σοφῶν ὅτι εἰσὶν μάταιοι. 
. 


This alteration, from “man” to “the wise,” is either an inadver- 
tence (result of quoting from memory), or, more probably, an inten- 
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tional change to suit the argument (the genus “man” including 
the species “wise’’). The change may have been suggested by the 
context of the psalm, where the “brutish” and “fools”? might be 
understood of men wise in their own conceits; or the apostle may 
simply have chosen to state clearly the antithesis of wisdom and 
vanity, which is involved in the psalm-word, for by “man” the 
psalmist means the “ worldly-wise, self-sufficient, ungodly man,” and 
this is precisely what Paul means. The explanation that the “ wise” 
comes from a current Aramaic text, which read “‘ Edom,” instead of 
“man,” “Edom” being then interpreted to mean “ wise” (from the 
well known wisdom of the Edomites), seems far-fetched. Both this 
and the preceding quotation are introduced by the formula, “It is 
written.” 


Text. — OW, instead of DW, is quite possible, but hardly probable. 


1 Cor. v.-x. 


Practical exhortations. 


Chapter v. 13. 


Excision of an immoral person from the church. The form of 
the expression, “ put away the wicked man from among yourselves,” 
is adopted from the Septuagint, Josh. vii. 13 (story of Achan), “if 
you do not put away the accursed thing from among yourselves.” 
The Septuagint gives the Hebrew exactly. 


Fook. vii. 13: DIB OWT ὈΞΎ ΤΣ 


Sept.: “Ἕως ἂν ἐξάρητε τὸ ἀνάθεμα ἐξ ὑμῶν. 
Cor.: ᾿Ἑξάρατε τὸν πονηρὸν ἐξ ὑμῶν αὐτῶν. 


Chapter ix. 9; 1 Tim. v. 18. 


From Deut. xxv. 4, after the Septuagint. 


Heb. “Thou shalt not muzzle an ox while he is 
threshing.” 
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So the. Septuagint, Corinthians, and Timothy; the last changing 
the order of the Greek words. 


Deut. xxv. 4: Wa Ww pomin-x> 
Sept., Cor.: Ob φιμώσεις βοῦν ἀλοῶντα. 
Tim.: Βοὺῦν ἀλοῶντα ob φιμώσεις. 


The passage is cited to show that the Christian minister is entitled 
to pecuniary support from his brethren, and in Corinthians Paul adds 
that the command was originally given, not for the sake of the ox, 
but “altogether for our sake:”? he means, perhaps, that the lesser 
reason is insignificant alongside of the greater; certainly the Deuter- 
onomic law was given in the interests of the laboring beast and his 
owner. 


Text.— Westcott and Hort have φιμώσεις, as Sept. with δὲ A B3, etc.; 
Tischendorf reads κημώσεις, “ muzzle,” with B*¥ D* F G, etc. If Paul used the 
latter term, it must be supposed that he translated this familiar saying from 
the Aramaic, instead of taking it from Sept. 


Chapter x. 7. 


From Exod. xxxii. 6, after the Septuagint, which renders the 
Hebrew with exactness: “The people sat down to eat and drink, 
and rose up to play.” The idolatry of the Israelites held up as a 
warning to the Corinthian Christians. 


Chapter x. 20. 


The expression used of the Gentiles, “they sacrifice to demons, 
and not to God,” is taken from the Septuagint, Deut. xxxii. 17, with 
change of tense from past to present. The Hebrew reads: “they 
[Israel] sacrificed to demons, not-god;” the “demon” being any 
supernatural being, here equivalent to “ false god.” 


Deut. xxxii17: WOR xD pwd omar 
Sept.: “Eévoav δαιμονίοις καὶ ob θεῷ. 
Cor.: “Ὅτι ἃ θύουσιν, δαιμονίοις καὶ ob θεῷ θύουσιν. 


Text. — Heb. W seems to have meant originally a supernatural being, infe- 
rior to the gods proper; in Assyrian it is the name of the bull-deities that 
guarded the entrances to temples and palaces. Among the Israelites, after they 
reached monotheism, it naturally came to signify all gods but the God of Israel. 
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Chapter x. 22. 


From the same passage, Deut. xxxii. 21, Septuagint, comes the 
expression, “we provoke the Lord to jealousy.” 


Chapter x. 26. 


From Ps. xxiv. 1, after the Septuagint, which is identical with the 
Hebrew: “The earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof.” Cited 
to show that it is lawful to eat all things. 


1 Cor. xiv. 21: ISA. xxviii. 11, 12. 


ffeb. “With stammerings of lip, and with another 
tongue will he speak to this people; because he said 
to them, This is the rest, give ye rest to the weary, 
and this is the repose — but they would not hear.” 

Sept. “ΒΥ reason of contemptuous words of lips, 
by means of another [ov, a strange] tongue, because 
they will speak to this people, saying, This is the rest 
to him who is hungry, and this is the ruin, and they 
would not hear.” 

Cor. “ By people of strange tongues, and by the 
lips of strangers will I speak to this people, and not 
even thus will they hear me, says the Lord.” 


Joa. xxviii. τι, 12: THD OpA-ds aT NE ela naw ΡΒ 58 
το xia Ndi 
Sept.: 11 Διὰ φαυλισμὸν χειλέων, διὰ γλώσσης ἑτέρας, ὅτι λαλήσουσι τῷ λαῷ τούτῳ 
. 15 καὶ οὐκ ἠθέλησαν ἀκούειν. 
Cor.: "Ort ἐν ἑτερογλώσσοις καὶ ἐν χείλεσιν ἑτέρων λαλήσω τῷ λαῷ τοῦτ΄;, καὶ οὐδ᾽ 
οὗτως εἰσακούσονταί μου, 


It is clear that Paul here follows not the Septuagint, but an Ara- 
maic version. But how far the deviations from the Hebrew are due 
to this version, and how far to the apostle himself, it is difficult to 
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determine. The Septuagint takes the word for “stammering, barbar- 
ous or foreign utterance,” in the sense of “depreciation, scornful 
utterance,” which it puts into the mouth of the Israelitish rulers (see 
verses 7, 8), making the verb plural, “ they will speak,” and transpos- 
ing the “because” (wx); it then omits “ give ye rest” (by homoi- 
oteleuton, or from similarity of forms), and writes “hungry” for 
“weary” (slight difference of text), and finally renders by the 
possible but here improbable “ruin,” instead of “rest, repose.” It 
thus makes the passage nearly unintelligible. ‘Ihe later Aramaic 
version also (Targum of Jonathan) has no clear notion of the mean- 
ing. It renders: “For, with change of speech and with a tongue 
of scorn this people mocked in the presence of the prophets who 
prophesied to them ; for the prophets said to them, This is the sanc- 
tuary, worship in it, and this is the possession of the house of rest — 
and they would not receive instruction.” .The earlier (oral) Ara- 
maic version was more literal, but may have failed to catch the 
prophet’s meaning; Isaiah’s somewhat obscure discourse here re- 
quires a careful study that the early translators and paraphrasts seem 
rarely to have given. In the verbal translation, indeed, Corinthians 
here departs very slightly from the Hebrew. The prophet’s order of 
“lip” and “tongue” is inverted; and instead of ‘“ stammerings 
of lip” (which the connection rather favors), we have ‘ stammerers 
of tongue, people speaking a strange tongue,” which, however, 
amounts to the same thing; the change from third person, “he will 
speak,” to first person, and the emphatic, “not even thus,” may be 
the allowable freedom of the apostle. Put by the omission of the 
central part of the passage, a turn is given it not found in the origi- 
nal. The Hebrew has: “God will speak to this people by a foreign 
tongue, because he said to them, This [trust in him] is the rest, and 
their failure to hear thus refers to God’s 


they would not hear:” 


previous exhortations, while in Corinthians it is made to refer to 
the speaking in strange tongues (glossolaly). The omission of the 
central part comes from the apostle, and not from the Aramaic 
version. 

The prophet, denouncing the blindness and debauchery of the 
people of Jerusalem (in the time of the Assyrian invasions), where 
“priest and prophet reeled with strong drink” (verse 7), describes 
a meeting with a party of these drunkards. “For whom do you take 
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us?” say they, “for children? with your perpetual ‘command on 
command, command on command, rule on rule, rule on rule, a little 
here, a little there,’’””— and here the language imitates the drunken 
babble of the mockers. Then the prophet turns fiercely on them 
with the threat that God will speak to them with another sort of 
babbling, namely, the language of a foreign nation (to the ancients 
a foreign language was a babbling), because he had pointed out to 
them their true rest, and they would not hear. For their disobedi- 
ence and wickedness, he would bring the Assyrians on them. 

The apostle gives the verbal sense of the Hebrew, with general 
correctness in his translation, but explains (allegorically or typically) 
the “strange tongues” as the glossolaly, or speaking in foreign lan- 
guages, which was practised in religious meetings at Corinth, and 
gave rise to no little confusion. In the prophetic passage he finds a 
proof of the inferiority of glossolaly to prophecy; for God spoke in 
these strange tongues to an unbelieving people (“they will not 
hear”), while prophecy is addressed to those who believe. There 
seems to be nothing but the merest verbal resemblance between the 
“tongues” of the prophet and the “tongues” of the Corinthian 
Christians: the first is a foreign nation brought in to punish dis- 
obedient Israel (and there is no indication in Isaiah of any further 
reference); the second is a religious exercise, possibly not always 
edifying, yet undertaken in a devout spirit. “The law” from which 
the quotation is made stands here for the whole Old Testament. 


” 


Text. —NaW AY? = “stammerings of lip,” and not “stammerers,” which 


the parallelism does not favor. 


1 Cor. xv. 


Verse 27 (and 25). 
See on Heb. ii. 6-8. 
Verse 32. 


From Isa. xxii. 13, after the Septuagint. 


Heb. “Eat and drink, for to-morrow we shall die.” 
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Sept., Cor. “Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow 
we die.” 


Tea. xxii 13: ΠΛ) ὙΠ 1D ἸΠ Side 
Sept Cor.: Φάγωμεν kal πίωμεν, αὔριον γὰρ ἀποθνήσκομεν, 


Quoted by the prophet as the desperate exclamation of the people 
of Jerusalem, during the siege of the city by the Assyrians (probably 
Sargon), when God called on them to weep, but they, having no 
hope for the future, resolved to make the most of the present. 
Cited by Paul as what it would be natural for him and others to say 
if there were no hope of a future life (or, what is the same thing to 
him, the resurrection of the dead). 


Verse 45 (and 47) 


From Gen. ii. 7, after the Septuagint, which gives the Hebrew 
accurately: “Man became a living soul” (psyche). Paul, expand- 
ing the expression, writes: “The first man Adam became a living 
soul,” and adds, as an antithesis to be inferred from the general Old- 
Testament teaching: “The last Adam [the Messiah] a life-giving 
spirit” (pneuma). 


Gen ἴϊ. 7. 7D wad WAM 
Sept.: Kat ἐγένετο 6 ἄνθρωπος εἰς ψυχὴν ζῶσαν. 
Cor.: ᾿Εγένετο ὁ πρῶτος ἄνθρωπος ’Αδὰμ εἰς ψυχὴν ζῶσαν. 


This antithesis between psyche and pnewma, soul and spirit (Heb. 
nefesh and ruach), is not found in the Hebrew Scriptures; but 
various passages, held by the apostle to be Messianic (as Isa. xi., 
xlii. 1-4, xlix. 1-6), speak of the bringing of righteousness, light, 
and life to the people of God, so that Paul could naturally append 
this second clause as if it were a part of his quotation from the 
Scripture. The designation of the Messiah as “the last Adam,” that 
is, the head of the last age of the world (belonging possibly to the 
Jewish thought of the time), is adopted by the apostle as a fitting 
expression of the position and function of the Christ (compare 
Rom. v. 12-21). The Genesis-passage declares no more than that 
man, having been a bit of lifeless clay, was by the breath of God 
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transformed into a living being: Paul attaches to this statement the 
doctrine that the present body was made by God to serve the pur- 
poses of the psyche, or animal-intellectual nature ; while the raised 
body, like that of Christ, will be pneumatical or spiritual, in that it 
will be a fit organ of the paeuma, the higher spiritual nature by which 
we come to apprehend God and live in communion with him. 


Verse 54. 
From Isa. xxv. 8. 


feb. “ He shall swallow up death forever.” 
Sept. ‘“ Death has prevailed and swallowed men up.” 
Cor. ‘ Death has been swallowed up unto victory.” 


Joa. xxv. 8: 11829 myn pha 
Sept.: Κατέπιεν ὁ θάνατος ἰσχύσας. 
Cor.: Κατεπόθη ὁ θάνατος εἰς νῖκος. 


The quotation gives the sense of the Hebrew, with the substitu- 
tion of “ unto victory” for “forever ;” the Hebrew expression is so 
rendered by the Septuagint in 2 Sam. 11. 26, Job xxxvi. 7,.Jer. iii. 5, 
and by Aquila and Theodotion in our passage. Here, as elsewhere, 
the apostle, while adopting the Greek terms of the Septuagint (here 
the word for “swallow up”), gives a sense which agrees rather 
with the Hebrew than with our present Septuagint text: this fact 
(supposing our Old-Testament Greek text to be genuine) may be best 
explained by the supposition, that while he was accustomed to use 
the Greek version, and his memory was stored with its expressions, 
he in certain cases followed familiar Aramaic translations, which he 
would hear in the Palestinian synagogues or the talmudical schools, 
or certain modifications of Old-Testament passages which, as possibly 
here, had become proverbial. The Aramaic version here, perhaps, 
took the verb as passive, and “ death” as the subject. 

The twenty-fifth chapter of Isaiah is a psalm of praise to the God 
of Israel, in anticipation of the rest and prosperity which he is to 
bestow on his people, among his blessings being the annihilation 
of death, which is hardly to be understood of the cessation of 
physical death (compare Ixv. 20, where death is regarded as the lot 
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of the restored nation), but rather signifies the removal of the pain 
and regret that it has hitherto involved (see xxxviii. 10-19), in 
accordance with which is added: “the Lord shall wipe away tears 
from off all faces ;’’ it is possible, however, that the prophet, looking 
on bodily death as a specific result of God’s anger against sin (Gen. 
ii. 173 Ps. lv. 24 [23]), looks also to its abolition as a part of the 
perfect happiness of the coming time. There is no question here 
of any death but the physical. But the prophetic vision of perfect 
life is fulfilled in the clearer teaching of Christ; it is in the consum- 
mation of the future life, says the apostle, that this word of Isaiah 
shall truly come to pass. 


Text. — Heb. 11319 means “forever ;” but as the stem ΓΝ) signifies “to be 
prominent, stand at the head,” and the noun is used in the sense of “glory, 
renown, vigor,” Sept. could thence easily pass to the idea of prevailing strength 
(ἰσχύσας), or νῖκος, “victory.” The Peshitto renders: “to victory forever,” 
after both Sept. and Heb., a duplet. Aquila: καταποντίσει τὸν θάνατον εἰς νῖκος, 
“he will overwhelm [drown] death unto victory.” Symmachus: καταποθῆναι 
ποιήσει τὸν θάνατον εἰς τέλος, “he will cause death to be swallowed up to the 
end.” Theodotion: κατεπόθη ὁ θάνατος εἰς νῖκος, as N. T. (so in the Hexapla, 
but, according to the Hexaplar Syriac, he read κατέπιεν), It was probably the 
authority of the Sept. that determined the rendering εἰς νῖκος. 


Verse 55. 


From Hos. xiii. 14, after the Septuagint with several changes. 


΄ 


Heb. ‘Where are thy plagues, O death? where thy 
pestilence, O Sheol ?” 

Sept. “Where is thy penalty, O death? where thy 
sting, O Hades?” 

Cor. “Where, O death, is thy victory? where, O 
death, thy sting?” 

Hos. xiii. 14: NY TOP ΠΣ MND PIT ΠΝ 


Sept.: Tlod ἡ δίκη σου, θάνατε; ποῦ τὸ κέντρον σου, dn; 
Cor.: Ποῦ σου θάνατε τὸ νῖκος; ποῦ σου θάνατε τὸ κέντρον ; 


Sept. “penalty” and “sting” may be taken as free renderings for 
“plague” and “ pestilence, destruction,” though the second may be 
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based on a different Hebrew word from ours. Paul’s “victory” is 
also a free modification of the Septuagint, apparently suggested by 
his preceding quotation: “death has been swallowed up unto vic- 
tory;’’ the penalty inflicted by death involves its victory. Instead 
of the second “ death,” which is the reading of the best manuscripts 
and of Tischendorf and Westcott and Hort, some manuscripts (fol- 
lowed by the cextus receptus) have “hades.” The transposition of 
the vocative, “death,” is probably from the apostle himself. 

The prophetic passage is a declaration that Yahwe will have no 
mercy on Ephraim, but will abandon him to death: “Shall I ransom 
them from the hand of Sheol? shall I redeem them from death? 
where are thy plagues, O death? where thy pestilence, O Sheol? 
repentance shall be hid from my eyes:” death and Sheol are sum- 
moned to seize their prey. The apostle takes the questions in the 
inverse sense, using the words to express the triumph over death 
which God gives through Christ, —rather a free adoption of the 
language, than a quotation. 


Zext.— The connection shows that the first four clauses of the Heb. verse 
are to be taken as questions. Instead of 2}, “ pestilence, destruction,” Sept. 
may have read 315, “goad, sting,” which may have come by mistake of scribe 
from the preceding 12. For the authority for the second θάνατε, see Tischen- 
dorf. 
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SECOND CORINTHIANS. 


Chapter ili. 3. 


The expression, “written... not in tables of stone, but in 
tables that are hearts of flesh,” is suggested by Jer. xxxi. 33 (Sept. 
xxxvili. 33), and Exod. xxiv. 12. 


Chapter iii. 12-18. 
After Exod. xxxiv. 29-35 (Sept.). 


Verse 13. ‘‘ Moses put a veil on his face.” 


From verse 33 of Exodus. 


Verse 16. ‘When one shall turn to the Lord, the 
veil is taken away.” 


From verse 34: “(when Moses went into the presence of the Lord 
to speak to him, the veil was taken away.” 


Verse 18. ‘ Glory.” 


From verses 29, 30, 35. 

The apostle uses this narrative in a free way to illustrate Israel’s 
spiritual attitude: as a veil hid from the people the divine glory on 
Moses’ face, so a veil now hides from them the glory of Christ in 
their Scriptures; as Moses removed the veil when he stood face 
to face with God, so he who now comes to God thereby removes the 
veil which hides the truth from him. . 
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Chapter iv. 13. 


From Ps. cxvi. 10, after the Septuagint (cxv. 1). 


Fleb. “1 believe, though I said, I am greatly af- 
flicted, [though] I said in my haste, All men are liars.” 

Sept., Cor. “1 believed, therefore I spoke” (or, 
have spoken). 


Ps. cxvi. 10: TAT 3. ΣΙΝ 
Sept. Cor: ᾿Ἐπίστευσα, διὸ ἐλάλησα. 


The connection of the psalm seems to require something like the 
above translation of this difficult passage. The psalmist is describ- 
ing his deliverance from a great danger or suffering, and, reviewing 
his experiences, his depression of mind, his despair of human help 
and human probity, he says, rejoicing in his present security: “I 
stand firm now in trust; for it is true, I spake [= said] in the 
bitterness of my suffering: I am greatly afflicted, my case is a hard 
one, and in my despair 1 judged men hardly.” The apostle, follow- 
ing the rendering of the Septuagint, takes the expression quoted to 
mean an utterance founded on conviction of truth, a speaking based 
on believing. 


Text.—DJAINN is absolute affirmation in present time: “I believe;” the 
context shows that in the past, during his suffering, he did not believe; 3 can: 
not mean διό, “ therefore,” a sense that it never has, but must here signify either 
(1) “that,” introducing the object of the verb “believe;” or (2) “when” or 
“if;” or (3) “for” or “because.” Of these, the first gives no good sense, nor 
the second taken merely temporally or conditionally: from the third, “I be- 
lieved, for I spoke,” we might get the idea that the speaking was the sign of 
believing, and thus the believing the ground or occasion of the speaking, which 
would give substantially the rendering of Sept.; but this is not in keeping 
with the context, since what he did speak was no sign of faith, but rather 
the contrary. The connection requires that a contrast be expressed between the 
writer’s present believing and his former state of fear and despair; so that we 
must render either, “I believe now [but I have not always believed], for I said,” 
etc.; or, “I believe, for I speak” (I was greatly afflicted); or, “I believe now, 
if indeed [= though] I said” ("3 = “though,” as in Exod. xiii. 17). The trans- 
lation, “I believe, if I must say, I am greatly humbled” (07, distressed), is 
opposed by the context, which shows that the psalmist at the moment of writ- 
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ing is not distressed, but is rejoicing in his deliverance; the verb 1371 is some- 
times, though rarely, followed by the words spoken, as in Gen. xli. 17; Exod. 
XXxil. 7. 


Chapter vi. 2. 


From Isa. xlix. 8, after the Septuagint, which gives substantially 
the sense of the Hebrew. 


Heb. “In the time of favor I answer thee, and in 
the day of salvation I succor thee.” ὃ 

Sept., Cor. “In an acceptable time I have heark- 
ened to thee, and in a day of salvation I have succored 
thee.” 


Zsa. χιῖχ. 8: PIUY, Aw Pa ΤΠ, yyy nya 
Sept. Cor.: Καιρῷ δεκτῷ ἐπήκουσά σου καὶ ἔν ἡμέρᾳ σωτηρίας ἐβοήθησά σοι, 


The Septuagint “acceptable time” is not quite the same as the 
Hebrew “time [07, season] of favor ;” the latter is the season when 
God favors his servants, the former the season when he accepts 
them ; the one represents God as active, the other as passive. 

In the prophet, this is an address to the servant of Yahwe, the 
righteous kernel of Israel, promising to invest him with spiritual 
power, that he may be a light not only to his own people, but to 
other nations as well,—a hope that had its highest fulfilment in 
Christ ; and the apostle, regarding it as a direct prediction of him, 
adjures his brethren to see that the season when God thus dispenses 
favor and salvation to the Christ, and through him to men, is now. 

There follows an exhortation against contact with any defiling 
thing, supported by three quotations. 


Chapter vi. 16. 


From Lev. xxvi. 11, 12, and Ezek. xxxvil. 27, after the Septu- 
agint. 


fTeb. (Lev.). “1 will set my dwelling in your midst, 
and I will not abhor you, and I will walk in your 
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midst, and I will be your God, and you shall be my 
people.” (Ezek.). “My dwelling shall be among 
them, and I will be their God, and they shall be my 
people.” 


Septuagint the same. 


Cor. (with combination of the two passages, and 
condensation). “I will dwell among them, and walk 
among therh, and I will be their God, and they shall 
be my people.” . 


Lev, xvi. τι, 12: (NT) DIN] ~AQANM# .:. ogDN3 yaw vANN 

τ ΚΠ pas ΟΝ. oad 

Sept.: ™ Καὶ θήσω τὴν σκηνῆν μου ἐν ὑμῖν, .. Kal ἐμπεριπατήσω ἐν ὑμῖν 

καὶ ἔσομαι ὑμῶν θεὸς καὶ ὑμεῖς ἔσεσθέ μου λαός. 

Ezek. xxvii. 27: ὙΥΤΡ, TM OOK ὈΠῚῚ ΠῚ ody, y2vp ΤΌΤ] 

py 

Sept.: Kat ἔσται 4 κατασκήνωσίς μου ἐν αὐτοῖς καὶ ἔσομαι αὐτοῖς θεὸς καὶ abot 
μου ἔσονται λαός. 

Cor.: ’Evotxgow ἐν αὐτοῖς καὶ ἐμπεριπατήσω, καὶ ἔσομαι αὐτῶν θεὸς καὶ αὐτοὶ 
ἔσονταί μου λαός. 


The people of God, whether the nation Israel or the church of 
Christ, are the dwelling-place, the temple of God, and not to be 
polluted. Paul treats the passage in Exodus as having been directly 
affirmed of the Christian Church (“we are the temple of God, as 
God said,” etc.); that is, he regards the church of Christ as identical 
spiritually with the true church of Israel. 


Chapter vi. 17. 


From Isa. lii. 11, 12, after the Septuagint, with several changes. 


Heb. “Touch no unclean thing, go forth out of the 
midst of her, purify yourselves, ye vessel-bearers [or, 
armor-bearers| of Yahwe, . . . for Yahwe goes before 
you, and the God of Israel is your rear-guard.” 
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The Septuagint has : “Come ye out from the midst of her, and be 
ye separate.” 


Cor. (inverting the clauses, substituting the third 
plural for the third singular, and paraphrasing verse 
12). ‘Come ye out from among them, and be ye 
separate (says the Lord), and touch no unclean thing, 
and I will receive you.” 


Zsa. ii. τι, 12: DIY Ἴ) τ 3 5. ADIAD ywy aysn-Ox ROW OWN RYH 
my 
«δορί. 1 ᾿Εξέλθατε ἐκεῖθεν καὶ ἀκαθάρτου μὴ ἅψησθε, ἐξέλθατε ἐκ μέσου αὐτῆς. . .. 
12 προπορεύσεται γὰρ πρότερος ὑμῶν κύριος. 
Cor.. Διὸ ἐξέλθατε ἐκ μέσου αὐτῶν, καὶ ἀφορίσθητε, λέγει κύριος, καὶ ἀκαθάρτου μὴ 
ἅπτεσθε" κἀγὼ εἰσδέξομαι ὑμᾶς. 


The “be separate” is meant as a synonym of “purify yourselves” 
(that is, by separation from what is unclean). “1 will receive you” 
is a condensed paraphrase of “the Lord goes before you, and the 
God of Israel is your rearguard ;” or a free rendering of the Septua- 
gint, “the God of Israel is he who collects you together’ (so also 
the Targum). The prophet’s exhortation to the captives in Baby- 
lonia, to guard themselves against (ceremonial) defilement in that 
idolatrous land, is transferred by the apostle to the Christians of his 
day, according to the principle of interpretation that whatever is 
addressed to Israel is at the same time a prediction respecting the 
times and people of the Messiah. 


Chapter vi. 18; Heb. i. 5. 


From 2 Sam. vii. 14. 


“εὖ. “1 will be his father, and he shall be my son.” 


And so the Septuagint, with which Hebrews agrees exactly. 


Cor. (freely after Sept.). “I will be your father, and 
ye shall be my sons and daughters.” 
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The “ says the Lord almighty,” which is added in Corinthians, is 
taken from verse 8 of Sainuel. 


2 Sam. vii. 14: 137 “ΣΤΡ sam ax vo-mN Ἂς 
Sept., Heb.: ᾿Εγὼ ἔσομαι αὐτῷ εἰς πατέρα καὶ αὐτὸς ἔσται μοι εἰς υἱόν. 
Cor.: ᾿Εγὼ ἔσομαι ὑμῖν εἰς πατέρα καὶ ὑμεῖς ἔσεσθέ μοι εἰς υἱοὺς καὶ θυγατέρας. 


The reference in Samuel is to Solomon, the son of David. ‘The 
latter purposing to build a temple to Yahwe, the prophet Nathan is 
sent to say to him that not he shall build the temple, but his son, 
whom Yahwe will adopt as his son, chastising him if he do wrong, 
but establishing him and his house forever. This passage, partly 
because it speaks of a son of David, partly because of the “ ever- 
lasting kingdom” which seemed inappropriate to a simple earthly 
sovereign, was interpreted Messianically, and is adduced in Hebrews 
to prove the superiority of the Messiah over the angels, while in 
Corinthians Paul applies it to the followers of the Messiah, under- 
standing the original to refer to all the spiritual children of David. 
The passage in Samuel affirms the perpetual duration of the Davidic 
dynasty, —a hope not politically realized, but fulfilled, as to its spir- 
itual element, in Jesus. 


2 Cor. viii. 15: Exon. xvi. 18. 


Ffeb. ‘He who gathered much had nothing over, 
and he who gathered little had no lack.” 


So the Septuagint; with which agrees Corinthians, with two un- 
important changes. 


Exod. xvi.18: VON 8 wynpm napa yay xn 
Sept.: Οὐκ ἐπλεόνασεν ὁ τὸ πολύ, καὶ ὁ τὸ ἔλαττον οὐκ ἠλαττόνησεν. 
Cor.: Ὁ τὸ πολὺ οὐκ ἐπλεόνασεν, καὶ ὁ τὸ ὀλίγον οὐκ ἠλαττόνησεν. 


The apostle bases an exhortation to liberality on the equality 
in the distribution of the manna: so, says he, it should be with 
brethren, —those that have more supplying the lack of those that 
have less. Strictly interpreted, the comparison does not hold: there 
God is the author of equality ; here, of inequality. 
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2 Cor. ix. 7: PRov. xxii. 9. 


Heb. “Α kind man shall be blessed.” 

Sept. (verse 8). ‘God will bless a man who is 
cheerful and a giver.” 

Cor. “ God loves a cheerful giver.” 


Prov. xxii. οἱ JID MIT Pyrsaiw 
Sept.: “Avépa ἱλαρὸν καὶ δότην εὐλογεῖ ὁ θεός. 
Cor.: Ἱλαρὸν γὰρ δότην ἀγαπᾷ ὁ θεός. 


The apostle condenses from the Septuagint, for “bless” substi- 
tuting “love,” as a more expressive synonym, and changing the 
tense to the present to secure the form of a general proposition. 
The Septuagint translates by “cheerful,” instead of “kind” (liter- 
ally, “good of eye”), and adds “ giver” from the context (the next 
clause is: “ because he gives of his bread to the poor”). It seems 
to have had a different Hebrew text from ours, or else there is a 
double translation of the same Hebrew (verse 9) in verses 8, 9, 
which read as follows: “A man who is cheerful and a giver, God will 
bless ; but one shall bring to completion the folly of his works. He 
who has mercy on the poor shall himself be nourished, for he has 
given of his own bread to the poor.” The first and third clauses 
are substantially the same, and the second is perhaps repeated from 
the preceding verse. The verb in the first clause is taken as active 
(as it may be read); and the subject “God” is either supplied for 
clearness’ sake, or stood in the Hebrew text used by the translators. 

Compare Rom. xii. 8. 


2 Cor. ix. 9: Ps. cxii. 9. 


Feb. “ He scatters abroad, he gives to the poor, his 
righteousness endures forever.” 


So the Septuagint, except that it renders the two first verbs in past 
time, and writes at the end, “for ever and ever.” Corinthians is 
literally after the Septuagint, with “forever” (for brevity), instead 
of “ for ever and ever.” 
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Ps. cxii.g: WI ΠῚ» inpwy owas) 0) Ἣ9 

Sept.: ᾿Εσκόρπισεν, ἔδωκε τοῖς πένησιν, 4 δικαιοσύνη αὐτοῦ μένει εἰς τὸν αἰῶνα τοῦ 
αἰῶνος. 

Cor.: Ἑ σκόρπισεν, ἔδωκεν τοῖς πένησιν, ἡ δικαιοσύνη αὐτοῦ μένει εἰς τὸν αἰῶνα. 


Exhortation to liberality. 


In verse 10 of Corinthians, occur expressions taken from Isa. lv. 
10, and Hos. x. 12: “seed to the sower, and bread for food” (Heb., 
“for,” or to, “the eater”), is from Isaiah; and “he shall increase 
the fruits of your righteousness,” from Hosea, after the Septuagint, 
“until the fruits of righteousness come to you,” where the Hebrew 
is, “ until he come and rain righteousness on you.” 
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GALATIANS. 


GAL. iii. 8: GEN. xii. 3, xviii. 18. 


Feb. (Gen. xii.). “All the families of the earth 
shall bless themselves in thee.” (Gen. xviii.) “All 
the nations of the earth shall bless themselves in 


him.” 

Septuagint the same, except that it renders “shall be blessed,” ’ 
instead of “bless themselves.’ Galatians follows the Septuagint, 
combining the two passages, and abridging: “all the nations shall be 
blessed in thee.” 


Gen, xii. 3: TWH Navn 43 42 sn 

Sept.: Καὶ évevaoyndjoovrat ἐν σοὶ πᾶσαι ai φυλαὶ τῆς γῆς. 

Gal.: [Προϊδοῦσα δὲ ἦ γραφὴ . . . προευηγγελίσατο τῷ ᾿Αβραὰμ] ὅτι ἐνευλογηθῆ- 
σονται ἐν σοὶ πάντα τὰ ἔθνη. 

Gen. xviii. 18: 31 53 

Sept.: ... ἐν αἰτῷ πώντα τὰ ἔθνη... 


The promise in Genesis is to the effect that Abraham (that is, his 
posterity) should be the example and illustration of blessedness for 
all peoples, and they should wish for themselves such blessing as he 
enjoyed. Paul, following the translation of the Septuagint, takes this 
as a prediction of the blessing that the gospel (coming through the 
Messiah, the descendant of Abraham) should bring to the nations, 
who, being justified by faith, are thus blessed with believing Abra- 
ham (verse 9). The gospel, says the apostle (verse 8), was thus 
preached beforehand to Abraham. On the proper translation of the 
Hebrew, “bless themselves,” see on Acts iii. 25. 
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GAL. iii. το DEUT. xxvii. 26. 


Ffeb. “Cursed is he who does not maintain the 
words of this law to do them.” 

Sept. ‘‘ Cursed is every man who does not abide in 
all the words,” etc. 

Gal. “Cursed is every one who does not abide in 
all things written in the book of the law to do them.” 


Deut. xxvii, 26: ONIN Divyd nSM-TMIAD MaTH-nE apr TW TWIN 

Sept.: ᾿Επικατάρατος πᾶς ἄνϑρωπος ὃς οὐκ ἐμμένει ἐν πᾶσι τοῖς λόγοις τοῦ νόμου 
τούτου ποιῆσαι αὐτούς. 

Gal.: Ἐπικατάρατος πᾶς ὃς οὐκ ἐμμένει πᾶσιν τοῖς γεγραμμένοις ἐν τῷ βιβλίῳ τοῦ 
νόμου τοῦ ποιῆσαι αὐτά. 


The additions of the Septuagint, “every man,” for “he,” and 
“all” before ‘the words,” are probably mere emphatic expansion, 
though perhaps they occurred in its Hebrew text; the “abide in,” 
instead of “ maintain,” comes from a slightly different reading of one 
word. Paul follows the Septuagint with variations: ‘every one,” 
for “‘every man,” may be intentional abridgment ; “things written,” 
instead of “words,” seems to be employed as suiting better the 
following expanded phrase, “the book of the law,” which is adopted 
(from Deut. xxviii. 58, xxix. 20 [21]) as a larger or more general 
expression than “this law.” This iast here means the code of Deu- 
teronomy, which at the time of its recension (about B. C. 622) was 
doubtless the only long code in existence among the Israelites: after 
the additions in Leviticus, Numbers, and Exodus were made, the 
expression “ book of the law”’ came to signify the whole Pentateuchal 
code, in which sense it is here used by Paul. 

The apostle also construes the curse more precisely than is in- 
tended by the old Hebrew code. The latter means to say that he 
who does not with real purpose of heart maintain a general obedi- 
ence to the law is cursed, with the understanding that slight offences 
might be atoned for and forgiven, the reference being, moreover, 
mainly to external sins. The apostle, emphasizing the terms “every 
one” and “all,”’ and taking the passage in a strictly literal way, 
draws from it the conclusion that no man could be saved by the law, 
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since none could render perfect obedience to its requirements: on 
the other hand, the law itself does expect men to live by it (Lev. 
xviii. 5 ; Ezek. iii. 21), demanding, not absolute perfectness in every 
point, but an inward disposition of soul towards obedience in fellow- 
ship with God. 


Text.—It is possible that the Heb. text of Sept. read: TWN WRT WIR 
DIP-RY, the δὲ coming by scribal error from WN: this would give, “cursed 
is the man who,” whence, by natural expansion, “cursed is every man [oz, 
every one] who;” D1" might easily be read in manuscripts for D’p"; the inser- 
tion of 2 before "727 would be very natural in a copyist. It is hardly prob- 
able that the expression NN 1503 panan-ds, “all things written in the 
book of the law,” was found here in manuscripts; though it is certainly possible 
that it may have been introduced from Deut. xxviii. 58, xxix. 20. 


GAL. iii. 13: DEUT. xxi. 23. 


ffeb. “One who is hanged is a curse of God.” 

Sept. “ Cursed by God is every one who is hanged 
on a tree.” 

Gal. “Cursed is every one who is hanged on a 
tree.” 


Deut. xxi. 23: won DTN nop 
Sept.: "Ort κεκαταραμένος ὑπὸ θεοῦ πᾶς κρεμάμενος ἐπὶ ξύλου, 
Οαΐ.: "Επικατάρατος πᾶς ὁ κρεμάμενος ἐπὶ ξύλου. 


The “every” is inserted for fulness and emphasis; the addition 
“on a tree,” supplied from the context, may have stood in the 
Hebrew text of the Septuagint, inserted by a copyist out of fond- 
ness for fulness of expression. Paul omits the words “by God,” 
either for brevity’s sake, or to avoid what might seem harsh in the 
connection. 

The sense of the law in Deuteronomy is not, “A man hanged is 
an act of contempt towards God, who created man in his image” 
(Talmud, Sanhedrin, 46°, Rashi), or, “He is hanged because he 
despised God” (Sanhedrin, 45°, 46°); but, as the context shows 
(“that the land be not defiled’) and the Septuagint renders, “a 
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man who is hanged [a hanged corpse] is accursed of God as a 
criminal,” an unclean thing, which defiles the land, and must be 
buried out of sight. before the day ends. Paul sees a connection 
between this law, and the fact that Christ was hanged on the cross: 
Christ, he would say, bearing man’s sin, and being by God made a 
curse, was, by the divine dispensation, hanged on a tree, that thus 
the outward form of the curse might be in accordance with the 
ancient law. 


Text.—Instead of: Sept. κεκαταραμένος, Gal. has ἐπικατάρατος, a stronger 
term, not found in classic Greek, but employed by Sept. as rendering of 18, 
“cursed,” Gen. iii. 14, and elsewhere; mp, “curse,” is translated by ἐπικατά- 
ρασις in Jer. xlix. 13 (Sept. xxix. 14). Paul may have read ἐπικατάρατος in his 
Sept. manuscript, or may have intentionally changed the reading for a more 
emphatic word, or have quoted inexactly from memory. 


GAL. iv. 27: ISA. liv. 1. 


feb. “Shout, O barren, thou that hast not borne, 
break forth into shouting, and cry aloud, thou that 
hast not travailed, for more are the children of the. 
desolate than the children of the married woman.” 

Sept., Gal. “ Rejoice, O barren, thou that bearest 
not, break forth and cry, thou that travailest not, for 
more are the children of the desolate than of her who 
has a husband.” 


Δα. liver: 722 DID TNR cay) AN nya aT x ΠΊΡΡ, 9] 

:msypa aan mop 

Sept., Gal.: Ἑφράνθητι στεῖρα ἡ ov τίκτουσα, ῥῆξον καὶ βόησον ἡ οὐκ ὠδίνουσα, 
ὅτι πολλὰ τὰ τέκνα τῆς ἐρήμου μᾶλλον ἢ τῆς ἐχούσης τὸν ἄνδρα. 


The prophetic passage (apparently a continuation of the section 
ending lii. 12) is an address to the ideal Zion (so Cheyne), who, 
now desolate in Jerusalem, is soon to rejoice in the return of her 
exiled children from Babylon, and to reach a higher prosperity than 
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ever before. Though the prophecy looks immediately to a purely 
local fulfilment, namely, the return of the people from captivity, it 
embodies the more general fact that God will multiply his servants ; 
and may thus apply to the Christian Church, as the apostle here 
explains it of the “Jerusalem above,” the spiritual Zion, the Church. 
But he further, in calling this spiritual Jerusalem “free” (verse 26), 
connects the quotation with his allegorical interpretation (verses 
24-26) of the story of Sara and Hagar (Gen. xvi., xxi.). Sara, he 
says, the free woman, whose son was born in accordance with the 
promise, represents the covenant and dispensation of promise, faith, 
freedom ; Hagar the bond-woman, who stood outside of the promise, 
the covenant of works and slavery: the last is Mosaism: the first 
is the church of Christ. In a general way it is true, that, in the 
Genesis narrative, Sarah and Hagar represent faith in God, and its 
absence ; and the allegorizing into which the apostle enters, at the 
close of his noble exposition of Christian freedom in chapter iv., is 
in accordance with the hermeneutical methods of the times. 


GAL. iv. 30: GEN. xxi. Io. 


_ Feb. “Send [or, drive] away this handmaid and 
her son, for the son of this handmaid shall not inherit 
with my son Isaac.” 


So the Septuagint, “Cast out this handmaid,” etc. 


Gal. “Cast out the handmaid and her son, for the 
son of the handmaid shall not inherit with the son of 
the free woman.” 


Gen. xxi. 10: DRI ARTE wrt XDD 3. ΠΝῚ ANID MND wy 
:pmyby ἩΓΕ 
Sept.: Ἔκβαλε τὴν παιδίσκην ταύτην καὶ τὸν υἱὸν αὐτῆς" ob γὰρ μὴ κληρονομήσει 
ὁ υἱὸς τῆς παιδίσκης ταύτης μετὰ τοῦ υἱοῦ μου ᾿Ισαάκ, 
Gal.: "Ἔκβαλε τὴν παιδίσκην καὶ τὸν υἱὸν αὐτῆς" ob γὰρ μὴ κληρονομήσει ὁ υἱὸς 
τῆς παιδίσκης μετὰ τοῦ υἱοῦ τῆς ἐλευθέρας. 
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The words are uttered by Sarah to Abraham, —the expression of 
a wife and mother jealous of her own rights (compare Gen. xvi. 
5, 6) and those of her son. The apostle, in pursuance of his argu- 
ment described above, cites this, by a similar allegorization, as a 
declaration of Scripture (“but what says the Scripture?” concern- 
ing the freedom and privileges of Christians: we, he says, are 
children, not of the handmaid (Mosaism), but of the free woman 
(the church). In order to give the passage a more general form, 
he substitutes “the”? for “this” in two places, and puts “the son 
of the free woman” for “ my son Isaac.” 
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EPHESIANS. 


EPH, ii. 13, 17: Isa. lvii. 19. 


The words, “He [Christ] brought good tidings of peace to you 
who were far off [Gentiles], and peace to those who were near 
[Jews],” are suggested by the prophet’s declaration that. Yahwe will 
give “peace, peace to the far-off and the near ;” that is, either to all 
Israelites, wherever they might be, in Palestine or in Babylonia, or 
to Jews and Gentiles. The terms in Ephesians are taken from the 
Septuagint. 


doa. Wii. 19: JPN pinyy οἷ oidw 
Sept.: Ἑϊρήνην ἐπ’ εἰρήνην τοῖς μακρὰν καὶ τοῖς ἐγγὺς οὖσι. 
Eph.: Ἑϊἰρήνην ὑμῖν τοῖς μακρὰν καὶ εἰρῆνην τοῖς ἐγγύς. 


EPpu. iv. 8: Ps. Ixviii. 19 (18). 


ffeb. “Thou didst go up on high, thou didst lead 


captives captive, thou didst receive gifts among men.” 


So the Septuagint, which is followed by Ephesians, with some 
changes. 


Lph. “ Having gone up on high, he led captives 
captive [and] gave gifts to men.” 


Ps, xviii. 19: DIBR MIND ANI caw maw ove dy 

Sept.: ᾿Αναβὰς εἰς tipoc ἠχμαλώτευσας αἰχμαλωσίαν, ἔλαβες δόματα ἐν ἀνθρώπῳ. 

Eph.: [Διὸ λέγει] ᾿Αναβὰς εἰς ὕψος ἠχμαλώτευσεν αἰχμαλωσίαν, [καὶ] ἔδωκεν 
δόματα τοῖς ἀνθρώποις. 
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The third person is substituted for the first in order to give the 
quotation the form of an assertion, which fits better into the argu- 
ment than an address. The “gave,” instead of “didst receive,” 
is a direct change of the text. 

The psalm is a triumphal ode, apparently written for some temple- 
celebration; describing in its first half the march of Yahwe before 
Israel into Canaan, from Sinai to Mount Zion, which God chose, in 
preference to other hills, as the place in which he would dwell for- 
ever, verse 17 (16). The psalmist goes on to describe the victorious 
power of the God of Israel: his chariots are thousands in number, 
he has gone up to sit on his throne as a conquering king, the cap- 
tives taken in war are led in his train, and the subject nations bring 
gifts in token of their allegiance. Whether the throne to which he 
ascends is the temple, or heaven, is not clear; the immediate context 
favors the former supposition. Though there is no reference in the 
psalm to any deliverer but Yahwe, yet the glorious future which it 
predicts for Israel, verses 32, 33 (31, 32), naturally led, in later 
times, to a Messianic interpretation, such as is here given in Ephe- 
sians. According to this, it is Jesus Christ who ascended into 
heaven, after having descended into Hades, and, in his exaltation, 
led men captives to his salvation. We should then expect it to be 
said, as in the psalm, that in his position as king he received gifts 
from men; instead of which, the psalm-passage is represented as 
saying that “he gave gifts to men.” Whence comes this rendering 
“gave” for the “took” of the original? It appears that such a 
translation existed among the Jews; for it is found in the Peshitto- 
Syriac and the Targum, of which the latter certainly, and the former 
probably, was made under the influence of the synagogal Aramaic 
paraphrase. From the Targum, though it is, in its present form, 
a late production, we may get some idea of how our passage was 
understood in the schools. Its translation (avoiding the anthropo- 
morphism of the Hebrew) reads: “ Thou didst ascend to the firma- 
ment, O Moses the prophet, thou leddest captives captive, thou didst 
teach the words of the law, thou didst give gifts to men;” from 
which we may infer that in this picture of the divine majesty it was 
felt not to be appropriate that God should receive gifts. If, as is 
probable, such a feeling existed when our Epistle was written, we can 
understand how a current paraphrase embodying this conception 
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might be adopted here. The translation “gave” may have been 
reached by the reflection, that, if God received gifts from men, it was 
in order that he might dispense them to men (the Targum says, 
through Moses). And so the Messiah is regarded, in our passage 
in the Epistle, as bestowing various gifts on the church according to 
its various needs; while in the psalm it is God who, as victorious 
sovereign, receives from his subjects the tokens of their homage. 


Text. — For nnp, “thou didst take or receive,” there are no various read- 
ings in the reported Heb. manuscripts. The supposition of a reading npon, 
“thou didst distribute,” which may have come by transposition of letters from 
our text-word, or from which the latter may similarly have come, is not favored 
by. the word ἔδωκεν of the Epistle, where we should rather expect μερίζειν, by 
which Sept. renders pon in Exod. xv. 9, and elsewhere, and which occurs in 
this sense in Rom. αἰ 3, and other places. The Hexaplar Syriac renders mp? 
here by 13], “to buy,” which is nearer to “take” or “receive,” than to “ ae 
For the ἐν ἀνθρώπῳ of Sept., Eph. has τοῖς ἀνθρώποις, the plural being employed 
as more in accordance with Greek usage, and the preposition omitted because 
of the change of verb; or, as B? of Sept. has ἀνθρώποις, this reading of the 
Epistle may have come from a Greek text of the time, though more probably 
B? follows the New-Testament text. 


EPH. iv. 25: ZECH. viii. 16. 


“εὖ. “Speak the truth with one another” (every 
man with his friend, ov companion). 
Sept. “ Every one to his neighbor.” 


And so Ephesians. 


Zech, viii. 16: YANN WR NYY 34 
Sept, Eph.: Λαλεῖτε ἀλήθειαν ἕκαστος πρὸς τὸν [Eph., μετὰ τοῦ] πλησίον abrod. 


Simple adoption of an ethical precept. 


EPH. iv. 26: Ps. iv. 5 (4). 


εὖ.“ Stand in awe, and sin not.” 
Sept., Eph. “ Be angry and sin not.” 
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Ps.iv. 51 WOTUAON) 512 
Sept, Eph: Ὀργίζεσϑε καὶ μὴ ἁμαρτάνετε. 


The psalm-passage is an exhortation to men (the psalmist’s 
enemies) to cherish in their hearts a wholesome awe of God, his 
protector, that thus they may refrain from angering Yahwe by their 
sin. The Hebrew verb means “to be excited by any deep emotion,” 
here necessarily, as the context shows, by awe and fear; the Septu- 
agint, followed by Ephesians, takes anger to be the emotion intended; 
and to this mistranslation we owe an admirable moral rule. The 
passage is not quoted as Scripture in the Epistle, but is merely 
adopted as a useful exhortation, though it was doubtless supposed 
to be the reading of the psalm. 


EPH. v. 14. 


‘““Awake, thou that sleepest, and arise from the 
dead, and the Christ shall shine upon thee.” 


Eph. v. 14: Ἔγειρε ὁ καθεύδων καὶ ἀνάστα ἐκ τῶν νεκρῶν καὶ ἐπιφαύσει σοι ὁ 
χριστός. 


The preceding context speaks of the shameful hidden deeds of 
sin, and the necessity of exposing them to light, that they may be 
seen in their true character, and avoided ; and in this citation Christ 
is declared to be the source of light. As these words do not occur 
in the Old Testament, the source of the quotation has been variously 
explained. And since the introductory formula (“wherefore he 
says’’) shows that it is intended to be a citation from the canonical 
Scriptures, all suppositions of an intentional use of uncanonical 
sources (apocryphal books, Christian hymns), or even of otherwise 
unreported words of Jesus, are out of the question; and it also 
becomes improbable that an apocryphal book is here quoted by error 
of memory (Meyer). This last supposition is possibly correct, but 
can be entertained only when every attempt to explain the passage 
from the Hebrew Scriptures has failed. 

Usually Isa. lx. 1 (07, 1, 2) is referred to (from Jerome on) as the 
source of the quotation: “ Arise [O Zion], shine, for thy light has 
come, and the glory of Yahwe has risen [like the sun] upon thee.” 
The Septuagint is here less near to the New Testament: “Shine, 
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shine, O Jerusalem, for thy light has come,” etc. Or, with this is 
‘combined Isa. xxvi. 19: “Thy dead ones shall live, my corpses shall 
rise ; awake and shout, ye that dwell in the dust,” where the Septua- 
gint has: “The dead shall arise, and they that are in the tombs shall 
be awakened, and they that are in the earth shall rejoice” (the 
translation is modified so as to bring out the doctrine of the resur- 
rection, supposed to be herein contained). The rising from the dead 
in the second passage (figurative in the prophet, as in the Epistle) 
may be combined with the illumination received from the Lord 
(interpreted as the Messiah) in the first, and a paraphrase given of 
the whole. This seems a little forced, yet perhaps not more so than 
the procedures in Rom. ix. 25, 26, 33, xiv. 11; 1 Cor. xiv. 21. 

A very ingenious conjecture (Bohl, Cztzée) derives our quotation 
wholly from Isa. Ix. 1. By inverting the order of the two first 
Hebrew words, and changing one letter in the second, we have, 
“ awake, arise,” which, by explanatory insertions, becomes, “ awake 
(O sleeper) and arise (from the dead);” and the following “thy 
light has come” might easily be paraphrased into “ Christ will shine 
on thee,” as, indeed, the word ‘Christ’? (Messiah), which is not 
found in this sense in the Old Testament, shows that we have here 
a paraphrase (Alford). But this explanation, so ‘attractive by its 
simplicity and completeness, supposes a somewhat violent change in 
the Hebrew, of which there is no hint in any ancient version, and 
which it would be equally difficult to refer to a current synagogal 
oral version, or to a people’s Bible (Bohl), or to the arbitrary alter- 
ation of the writer. It seems safer, therefore, to regard the quota- 
tion as giving a very free rendering (perhaps after an Aramaic oral 
version) of several passages in Isaiah, of which the sense is, that 
Israel is to awake from its political and religious sleep, and to receive 
the glorious light of divine instruction and guidance. 


Text. — Instead of ἫΝ ‘OP, BGhl would read ‘mp 1)’, which involves 
only the change of δὰ into }’, and the inversion of the words. The verb ἐπιφαύ- 
oxew is found in the Sept., Job xxxi. 26; the other words of the quotation are 
common. 

EPH. vi. 

Verse 4. 

The expression “chastening and admonition of the Lord” {παι- 
δείᾳ καὶ νουθεσίᾳ κυρίου) is taken from Prov. iii. 11, partly after the 
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Septuagint, or, better, an adoption of terms from the Aramaic version, 
freely translated into Septuagint expressions. 


Text. — Νουθεσία is not found in Sept., but νουθέτημα occurs in Job v.17; and 
the verb νουθετεῖν is several times used. 


Verses 14-17. 


The principal terms in this description of the Christian armor are 
taken from the Septuagint of Isaiah. “Having girded your loins 
with truth” (verse 14), is from xi. 5 ; “ having put on the breastplate 
of righteousness ” (verse 14) and “the helmet of salvation” (verse 
17), from lix. 17; “having shod your feet with the preparation of the 
gospel of peace” (verse 15), after lii. 7; “the sword of the Spirit, 
the word of God” (verse 17), after xlix. 2. 


PHILIPPIANS. 


Pui. ii. 16: Isa. xlix. 4. 


The apostle’s hope that he did not “labor in vain” is from the 
Septuagint of Isa. xlix. 4, where these words express Israel’s fear that 
its existence had been a failure. ; 


Text. — For the κενῶς of Sept., the Epistle has εἰς κενόν, an easy variation. 


COLOSSIANS. 


Cou. ii. 3: Prov. ii. 4. 


The expression, “the treasures of wisdom and knowledge are 
hidden,” is after Prov. ii. 4; Job xxviii. 21. 
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FIRST THESSALONIANS. 


Chapter ii. 4. “ God, who tries our hearts.” 


From Prov. xvii. 3, after the Aramaic (which gives the Hebrew 
accurately), though the words are all found in the Septuagint of this 
verse. 


Chapter ii. 16. 


The expression, ‘‘to fill up their sins,” is after the Septuagint of 
“ Gen. xv. τό. 


Chapter iv. 8. “ God, who gives his Spirit to us.” 
After Ezek. xxxvi. 27, Septuagint. 


Chapter v. 22. “Abstain from every form of evil.” 


Compare Job i. 1, Septuagint. 


SECOND THESSALONIANS. 


Chapter ii. 8. “ Shall slay with the breath of his 
mouth.” 


After Isa. xi. 4; Hos. vi. 5; Job iv. 9; following an Aramaic 
version freely, with use of Septuagint terms. 
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SECOND ‘TIMOTHY. 


2 TIM. ii. 19: NuM. xvi. 5, 26, 273 Isa. lii. 11. 


Fleb.. (Num. xvi. 5). ‘ Yahwe will show who are 
his.” 


Sept. ‘God has known [or, knows] those who are 
his.” 


Timothy follows the Septuagint, only substituting “the Lord” for 
“God,” in which divine names the manuscripts are apt to vary. 
The rendering “has known” (07, knows) in Numbers is excluded by 
the connection. 


Num. xvi. τ: SWS TT pT 
Sept.: Kat ἔγνω ὁ θεὸς τοὺς ὄντας αὐτοῦ, 
Tim.: Ἔγνω κύριος τοὺς ὄντας αὐτοῦ. 


Text.— Sept. points YT, Xa/ partep., instead of YT, Ail imperfect. 


The second quotation in this verse of Timothy, “Let every one 
who names the name of the Lord depart from unrighteousness,” 
seems to be formed after Num. xvi. 26, 27, where the people are 
warned to withdraw from Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, in order not 
to be involved in their fate; and Isa. lii. 11, where the exiles, about 
to leave Babylon for Canaan, are exhorted to keep themselves clear 
from the uncleanness of their heathen surroundings. There is no 
direct citation of words. 
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HEBREWS. 


HEB. i. 5: PS. ii. 7. 


“Thou art my son, to-day have I begotten thee.” 


The Epistle quotes literally from the Septuagint, which gives the 
Hebrew accurately. 


Psi 7: PII Ov ce TA 23 
Sept., Hebrews: Ὑἱός pov εἰ σύ, ἐγὼ σήμερον γεγέννηκά σε, 


The psalm is a congratulatory ode (apparently a coronation-ode) 
addressed to a king of Judah, declaring his coming triumph over the 
surrounding nations, and calling on these last to render homage to 
Yahwe, God of Israel. The king, as head of Yahwe’s people (which 
is his “son,” Hos. xi. 1), is called the son of Yahwe (so Solomon, 
2 Sam. vii. 14), and is said to be begotten on the day when he 
is publicly recognized as king. The psalm speaks only of the 
reigning king and his future victories, and is not Messianic in the 
ordinary sense of that word, since it does not portray the ideal state 
of glory for the nation, as, for example, is done in Isa. xi. But, in 
accordance with the disposition of the New-Testament times (partly 
induced by the failure of the literal fulfilment) to see predictions 
of the Messiah wherever the detached Old-Testament words would 
lend themselves to such an interpretation, our passage is so treated 
here in the Epistle, which cites it as showing the superiority of the 
Messiah over the angels, inasmuch as to him only (according to 
the writer’s interpretation) this title is applied. There follows 
immediately the quotation from 2 Sam. vii. 14, which has already 
been considered (see on 2 Cor. vi. 18). 


ἴων. 
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HEB. i. 6: DEUT. xxxii. 43. 


‘‘ And let all the angels of God worship him.” 


Deut. xxxii. 43 (Sept, Hebrews): Kal προσκυνησάτωσαν αὐτῷ πάντες ἄγγελοι 
θεοῦ. 

Ps. xevii. 7: DONO ἸτΉ ΌΤΙ 

Sept.: Προσκυνήσατε αὐτῷ πάντες οἱ ἄγγελοι αὐτοῦ. 


These words, not found in the Hebrew of the Old Testament, are 
cited literally from the Septuagint of Deut. xxxii. 43, which reads: 
“Rejoice, O heavens, with him, and let all the angels of God 
worship him ; rejoice, O nations, with his people, and let all the sons 
of God strengthen themselves in him.” The literal agreement with 
this Septuagint passage is sufficient proof that our citation is: not 
made from Ps. xcvii. 7, of which the Hebrew reads: “ Worship him, 
all ye gods”’ (an exhortation to the heathen deities to pay homage 
to Yahwe, God of Israel), and the Septuagint (xcvi. 7): “Worship 
him, all ye his angels” (incorrect rendering of Hebrew elohim by 
“angels ’’). 

The Septuagint verse has been expanded (by scribes) by the 
paraphrastic introduction of material from Ps. xcvii. 7 (quoted 
above), and from such passages as Ps. xxix. 1 (Sept. xxviii. 1): 
“Offer to the Lord, O sons of God, . .. glory and honor,” and 
Isa. xliv. 23: “Rejoice, O heavens, because God has had mercy on 
Israel.” The occasion of this expansion was the estimation in which 
the Hymn of Moses was held in later times as a splendid picture of 
Israel’s glory, the Messianic interpretation that was given to it, and 
perhaps the fact that in some manuscripts of the Alexandrian recen- 
sion it was written at the end of the Book of Psalms, so that it might 
easily thence have received additions (Meyer). It is possible, also, 
that the author of the Epistle quotes from the song as appended to 
the Psalms (Meyer) ; but this supposition is unnecessary, since he 
would naturally take it from his Septuagint manuscript as a part of 
Deuteronomy, from which Justin Martyr quotes it. 

The Song of Moses (which seems to have been composed near 
the seventh century B.C.) ends with a description of Yahwe’s ven- 
geance on the enemies of Israel, and the establishment of the nation 
in its own land, as a people consecrated to Yahwe’s worship. This 
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outlook naturally suggested the Messianic time, and the Messianic 
interpretation, which is given here in the Epistle. The honor, which 
in the Septuagint addition is ascribed to Yahwe, is here transferred 
directly to the Messiah, who is thus represented as far above the 
angels from whom he is to receive homage (on this point, see on 
Rev. xv. 3, 4). The hymn is regarded in the Epistle as “bringing 
the first-begotten [the Messiah] into the world” (Heb. i. 6), that is, 
as solemnly introducing him to Israel and to all men as the deliverer 
of his people ; the author of the Epistle assumes the pre-existence of 
Jesus, but does not connect this introduction with any moment 
of his life on earth or afterwards. 


Text.— The Sept. verse is made up of two distichs, which form a clear 
poetic parallelism : — 
Εὐφράνθητε οὐρανοὶ ἅμα αὑτῷ, 
Καὶ προσκυνησάτωσαν αὑτῷ πάντες ἄγγελοι θεοῦ" 
Εὐφράνθητε ἔθνη μετὰ τοῦ λαοῦ αὑτοῦ, 
Καὶ ἐνισχυσάτωσαν αὐτῷ πάντες υἱοὶ θεοῦ. 


The third line is the translation of the first clause of the Heb. of verse 43, and 
the first line likewise (the pointing 19}! being adopted), with substitution of 
“heavens” for “nations;” the second line is formed after Ps. xcvii. 7, and the 
fourth is made parallel to it by substituting for “angels of God” its equivalent, 
“sons of God,” and “strengthen themselves in” for “worship.” 


HEB. i. 7: Ps. civ. 4. 


feb. “Who makes his messengers of winds, his 
ministers of flaming fire.” 

Sept. “ Who makes his angels spirits, and his min- 
isters a flaming fire.” 

fZebrews. ‘Who makes his angels spirits, and his 
ministers a flame of fire.” 

Ps. civ. 4: OD BR NOW nin voxdo aby 

Sept.: Ὃ ποιῶν τοὺς ἀγγέλους αὐτοῦ πνεύματα, καὶ τοὺς λειτουργοὺς αὐτοῦ πὺρ 
φλέγον. 


Hebrews: Ὃ ποιῶν τοὺς ἀγγέλους αὐτοῦ πνεύματα, καὶ rode λειτουργοὺς αὐτοῦ 
πυρὸς φλόγα, 
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For the meaning of the Hebrew, compare the similar construction 
in Gen. ii. 7: “Yahwe Elohim fashioned the man dust,” that is, out 
of dust ; so here, he makes his messengers out of winds (that is, he 
makes winds his messengers), and his ministers out of flaming fire 
(he makes the flaming fire, the lightnings, his ministers), in agree- 
ment with the preceding context, “who makes clouds his chariot, 
who walks on the wings of the wind.” 

The psalm is a description of the glory of God as displayed in 
nature, and our verse affirms that he uses the winds and the light- 
nings as his servants. The translation of the Septuagint, followed 
in the Epistle, according to which the angels are spoken of, is against 
the Hebrew construction and the context. The first clause of the 
Septuagint may be rendered, “who makes his angels winds ;” but 
the Epistle understands “spirits,” as appears from verse 14, “are 
they not all ministering spirits?” and the verse in Hebrews must be 
interpreted, ‘“ who makes his angels ministering spirits, enduing them 
with the brightness and power of a flame of fire,” thus putting them 
beneath the Son, the Messiah, in dignity. The “flame of fire,” 
instead of the “ flaming fire” of the Septuagint, is a verbal variation 
of the writer. 


Text.— The expression MWY followed by two nouns without preposition 
may be rendered in four ways: 1. “To make a thing to be something, or in the 
form of something” (Exod. xxx. 25, 35; Num. xvii. 3 (xvi. 38); Judg. xvii. 4; 
Isa. xliv. 15, xlvi. 6; Hos. viii. 4; Esth. ix. 17, 18, 22): this case is rare, the 
second noun being usually introduced by Ὡς 2. “To make a thing to consist of 
something ” (Exod. xxxvi.14). 3. “Τὸ make a thing with something attached to 
it” (Gen. vi. 16; Exod. xxvi. 31). 4. “To make a thing out of something” (Gen. 
ii. 7; Exod. xxxviii. 3). Of these, the last is the only one that here suits the 
connection. From the preceding verse, we should here expect the nouns to 
stand in the inverse order; and, even as they stand, we are tempted to render the 
verse: “who makes winds his messengers, the flaming fire his minister,” but 
that the usage is so decidedly against it. 


HeEx. i. 8, 9: Ps. xlv. 7, 8, (6, 7). 


Heb. “Thy throne, O Elohim, is for ever and ever, 
the sceptre of thy kingdom is a sceptre of equity [or, 
uprightness] ; thou hast loved righteousness and hated 
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wickedness, therefore God, thy God [ov, therefore, 
O Elohim, thy God], has anointed thee with the oil 
of gladness above thy fellows.” 


Septuagint the same, with “‘God”’ for “ Elohim.” 


Flebrews (after Sept., with one variation). ‘Thy 
throne, O God, is for ever and ever, and the sceptre 
of uprightness is the sceptre of thy kingdom; thou 
hast loved righteousness and hated iniquity, therefore 
God, thy God, has anointed thee with the oil of glad- 
ness above thy fellows.” 


In verse 8 the two best manuscripts (the Vatican and the Sinaitic) 
read: “Thy throne is God for ever and ever, and the sceptre of 
uprightness is the sceptre of his kingdom.” 


Ps. xlv. 7,8: BIS? |DN waw wep vaw sy) ody ode ANDDZ 
spyane ey pow pry ony yw 15». yw sem pH 
Sept.: 7 Ὁ θρόνος cov, ὁ θεός, εἰς αἰῶνα αἰῶνος, ῥάβδος εὐθύτητος ἡ ῥάβδος τῆς 
βασιλείας σου. ὅ ἠγάπησας δικαιοσύνην καὶ ἐμίσησας ἀνομίαν" διὰ τοῦτο ἔχρισέ σε ὁ 
θεὸς ὁ θεός σου ἔλαιον ἀγαλλιάσεως παρὰ τοὺς μετόχους σου. 
Hebrews : [8 Πρὸς δὲ τὸν υἱόν] ὁ θρόνος σου, ὁ θεός, εἰς τὸν αἰῶνα [τοῦ αἰῶνος καὶ 
ἡ ῥάβδος τῆς εὐθύτητος ἡ ῥάβδος τῆς βασιλείας σου. 9 ἠγάπησας δικαιοσύνην καὶ ἐμίση.- 
σας ἀνομίαν' διὰ τοῦτο ἔχρισέν σε, ὁ θεός, ὁ θεός σου ἔλαιον ἀγαλλιάσεως παρὰ τοὺς 


μετόχους σου. 


The translation of the Hebrew is doubtful. The psalm, as 
appears from verses 2 (1), 11 (10), is a nuptial ode addressed to an 
Israelitish king, whose military glory is celebrated in verses 3-6 
(2-5), after which follows this declaration of the permanence of his 
throne. As the text now stands, “Elohim” is most easily taken as 
vocative, and as an epithet of the king. As this name is given to 
judges (Exod. xxii. 27; Ps. Ixxxii. 6; John x. 34, 35), it is certainly 
possible that it should be given to a king; but it is to be noted that 
it is employed in the case of judges as an appellative, and not as a 
title, and it does not seem in place here. The other translations 
suggested are, however, unsatisfactory: “thy throne [which is a 
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throne] of God,” or “thy throne is [a throne] of God,” or “God is 
thy throne ;” the two first, though the possibility of them is proved 
by Lev. xxvi. 42, seem hard and unnatural in this connection, nor 
does such an expression in reference to the Israelitish throne occur 
elsewhere in the Old Testament; the third (which is found also in 
Hebrews, according to some manuscripts) is not less hard. In this 
difficulty of extracting any good sense from the present text, it has 
béen proposed to change it; but no emendation has been suggested 
that commends itself. That the Hebrew text is defective, is suggested 
by the fact that “Elohim” occurs twice in the immediate context as 
the subject of a verb, of which the king is the object: verse 3 (2), 
“God has blessed thee forever ;” verse 8 (7), “God, thy God, has 
anointed thee with the oil of gladness.’ It would be natural here 
to supply some verb, as: “God has blessed [or established] thy 
throne forever,” or to suppose that the word “Elohim” is a corrup- 
tion of some such verb. In any case, the general sense is clear from 
the connection: the royal throne is firmly established by the favor 
of the God of Israel. Compare Isa. ix. 6 (7), “for the increase of 
the government and for unending peace, on the throne of David and 
in his kingdom, to establish and maintain it in justice and righteous- 
ness from now on forever.” 

The psalmist looks to the everlasting continuance of the king’s 
dynasty, and the glory of his name, verse 18 (17); and this grandeur 
ascribed to the future of Israel led naturally to the Messianic con- 
struction of the psalm here given in the Epistle. One of the read- 
ings in Hebrews employs the divine name directly of the Messiah ; 
the other affirms that God is the throne of the Messiah, that is, the 
place and support of his glory ; either of these readings would satisfy 
the author’s argument by establishing the superiority of the Messiah 
over the angels. 


HExs. i. 10-12: Ps. cii. 26-28. 


Heb. “Of old thou didst found the earth, and the 
heavens are the work of thy hands. They shall perish, 
but thou shalt remain, and all of them shall wear out 
like a garment, like raiment thou shalt change them, 
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and they shall be changed. But thou art the same, 
and thy years shall not be ended.” 

Sept. ‘In the beginning thou, O Lord, didst found 
the earth, and the heavens are the works of thy hands. 
They shall perish, but thou remainest, and they all 
shall grow old like a garment, and as a mantle thou 
shalt roll them up, and they shall be changed. But 
thou art the same, and thy years shall not fail.” 


So Hebrews, except that, according to the best manuscripts 
(B, &), it inserts “as a garment” after “roll them up” (but this may 
be scribal error). 


Ps. ci, 26-28: STN TDD sow PE Avy: AIO: py od 
mam ΠΝ) 55. 89m) oponA wisdd 373: tga pbs) Tbyn may 

sam 8 paws, 

Sept.. * Kar’ ἀρχὰς τὴν γὴν od κύριε ἐθεμελίωσας, καὶ ἔργα τῶν χειρῶν ood εἰσιν 
οἱ obpavoi: 57 αὐτοὶ ἀπολοῦνται, σὺ δὲ διαμένεις" καὶ πάντες ὡς ἱμάτιον παλαιωθῆσον- 
ται, καὶ ὡσεὶ περιβόλαιον ἑλίξεις αὐτοὺς καὶ ἀλλαγῆσονται" 28 σὺ δὲ ὁ αὐτὸς εἰ, καὶ τὰ 
ἔτη σου οὐκ ἐκλείψουσιν. 

Hebrews: ["5 Καὶ] σὺ κατ᾽ ἀρχάς, κύριε, τὴν γῆν ἐθεμελίωσας, καὶ ἔργα τῶν χειρῶν 
σου εἰσιν οἱ οὐρωνοί' 11 αὐτοὶ ἀπολοῦνται, σὺ de διαμένεις' καὶ πάντες ὡς ἱμάτιον 
παλαιωθήσονται, 12 καὶ ὡσεὶ περιβόλαιον ἑλίξεις αὐτοὺς [ὡς ἱμάτιον] καὶ ἀλλαγῆσονται, 
σὺ δὲ ὁ αὐτὸς εἰ καὶ τὰ ἔτη σου οὐκ ἐκλείψουσιν, 


The psalm-passage is a trustful declaration of the everlasting 
permanence of Yahwe, God of Israel, which in the Epistle is taken 
as an address to the Messiah. A reader of the Hebrew could not 
so interpret it, for the name Yahwe is never given to the Messiah 
in the Old Testament ; but for a Christian reader of the Septuagint, 
to whom the name “the Lord” was familiar as a designation of the 
Messiah, such an interpretation would present no difficulty. 


Text. — Sept. κατ᾽ ἀρχάς, “in the beginning,” is allowable interpretation of 
m5, “of old;” κύριε is inserted for fulness and clearness; παλαιωθήσονται, 
“grow old,” is paraphrastic rendering of o>, “wear out;” ἐλίξεις, “roll,” 
seems to be scribal error for ἀλλάξεις, “ change,” which is found in Cod. Sin.}; 
ἐκλείψωυσιν, “fail,” is a fair general rendering of WON, “be ended.” The Epis- 
tle, slightly changing the order of Sept., writes: od κατ᾽ ὀρχάς κύριε τὴν γῆν, 


ku, 
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probably a freedom of the author; Cod. Alex. is very near this: κατ᾽ ἀρχὰς σὺ 
κύριε τὴν γῆν, most likely following the N. T. text; the insertion of ὡς ἱμάτιον 
after ἐλίξεις αὑτοῦς in Codd. Vat. and Sin. is very hard, and may be regarded as 
a scribal addition from the preceding verse. 


ΗΕ. ii. 6-8: Ps. viii. 5-7. 


Feb. “What is man that thou art mindful of him, 
and the son of man that thou visitest him, and hast 
made him a little inferior to God, and with glory and 
honor hast crowned him? Thou hast made him ruler 
over the works of thy hands, thou hast put all things 
under his feet.” 


Septuagint, the same, except that (with the English Authorized 
Version) it ends the interrogation with “visitest him,” and incor- 
rectly puts “angels” for “God” (Hebrew Elohim never meaning 
“angels”). Hebrews is identical with the Septuagint. 


Ps. viii. 5-7: OD WIBMM 5 PMVIPHN 5. DW wn wiIN-TD 5 
“non nag 55 ΤῊ ceypa ntyweA7 smeyA aM 53] onde 
von 
Sept.: 5 Τί ἔστιν ἄνθρωπος ὅτι μιμνῆσκῃ αὐτοῦ, ἤ υἱὸς ἀνθρώπου ὅτι ἐπισκέπτῃ 
αὐτόν; 5 ἠλάττωσας αὐτὸν βραχύ τι παρ᾽ ἀγγέλους, δόξῃ καὶ τιμῇ ἐστεφάνωσας αὐτόν, 
7 καὶ κατέστησας αὐτὸν ἐπὶ τὰ ἔργα τῶν χειρῶν σου" πάντα ὑπέταξας ὑποκάτω τῶν 
ποδῶν αὐτοῦ. 
Hebrews: 5 Τί ἔστιν ἄνθρωπος ὅτι μιμνήσκῃ αὐτοῦ; ἢ υἱὸς ἀνθρώπου ὅτι ἐπισκέπτῃ 
αὑτόν; 7 ἠλάττωσας αὐτὸν βραχῦ τι nap’ ἀγγέλους, δόξῃ καὶ τιμῇ ἐστεφάνωσας αὐτόν, 
[καὶ κατέστησας αὐτὸν ἐπὶ τὰ ἔργα τῶν χειρῶν σου"] ὃ πάντα ὑπέταξας ὑποκάτω τῶν 


ποδὼν αὐτοῦ. 


The psalm is an exclamation of wonder at the high dignity con- 
ferred by God on man, in that he has invested him with lordship 
over the whole creation. It is the same conception of man’s posi- 
tion that is given in Gen. i. 26-28: man is made in God’s image, 
and, with his noble attributes, is but a little below his divine Creator. 
It is the race of which the psalmist is speaking. The author of our 
Epistle finds here a prediction of both the glory and the humiliation 
of the Messiah, the glory of universal lordship attained by taking 
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the nature of man, which is a little lower than that of the angels; 
and his discussion of the passage is particularly interesting, because, 
contrary to his wont, he gives his reason for the typical interpretation 
that he adopts. He holds (verses 8, 9) that the absolute supremacy 
over all things, spoken of in the psalm, is not literally true of the 
human race, but is realized to the full in Jesus, who, having become 
man, has been, because of the suffering of death, crowned with glory 
and honor. We can understand how our author, full of the glory of 
the Christ, sees the announcement of it everywhere in the Old Tes- 
tament; it is but a small thing, alongside of the nobleness of his 
glowing argument, that he falls into the literalness of his time, and 
presses into service the incorrect rendering of the Septuagint. 


HE. ij. 12: Ps. xxii. 23. 


οὖ. “ἹἽ will declare thy name to my brethren, in 
the midst of the congregation will I praise thee.” 


Septuagint and Hebrews, the same. 


Po. xxii. 23: 3208 OOP 7a ΠΗ Jo ΠΊΘΟΝ 
Sept.: Διηγῆσομαι τὸ ὄνομά σου τοῖς ἀδελφοῖς μου, ἐν μέσῳ ἐκκλησίας ὑμνῆσω σε. 
Hebrews: ᾿Απαγγελῶ τὸ ὄνομά σου τοῖς ἀδελφοῖς μου, ἔν μέσῳ ἐκκλησίας ὑμνῆσω σε. 


The psalm is a cry out of deep suffering, followed by a strain of 
thanksgiving to God, the personal experience of a pious Israelite, 
referring to no one but himself. The words might, indeed, be 
adopted by any suffering servant of God, and therefore by the Mes- 
siah ; but the Epistle, accepting the current Messianic interpretation 
of the psalm, and taking the expression literally and without regard to 
its context, treats it as an utterance of the Messiah, which, by the 
words “ my brethren,” affirms the oneness of Jesus and his disciples. 
Here again, in following out his spiritual thought, that Jesus is a 
saviour by reason of his complete identity with his people in nature 
and experience, the author, feeling that a recognition of this fact 
must exist in the Old Testament, obtains it through the literal, verbal 
exegesis of the time. To this quotation he adds another, in which 
his exegesis is still more forced. 
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HEB. ii. 13: ISA, viii. 17, 18, 


Feb. “1 will hope in him. Behold, I and the chil- 
dren whom Yahwe has given me [are signs and omens 
in Israel ].” 

Sept. “1 will trust in him. Behold, I and the chil- 
dren whom God has given me; [and they shall be 
signs and wonders in the house of Israel].” 

Flebrews (following the Septuagint). “I will trust 
in him. Behold, I and the children whom God has 


given me.” 


Joa. viii. 17,18 WY TDD Wa OTN "515. TIT FD apy 

Sept.: 177 Καὶ πεποιθὼς ἔσομαι ἐπ’ αὐτῷ. 18 ἰδοὺ ἐγὼ καὶ τὰ παιδία & μοι ἔδωκεν ὁ 
θεός. 

Hebrews: [Καὶ πάλι] ᾿Εγὼ ἔσομαι πεποιθὼς ἐπ᾽ αὐτῷ" [καὶ πάλιν] ἰδοὺ ἐγὼ καὶ 
τὰ παιδία ἅ μοι ἔδωκεν 6 θεός. 


The prophetic section, Isa. vii. 1-ix. 6 (7)' is a burning invective 
against the Israelitish and Judean foreign policy of the time (under 
Ahaz, during the Syro-Israelitish war), or, rather, against the folly of 
the people in trusting to any help but that of Yahwe. Israel, says 
the text, hoped in Resin, king of Syria, and Pekah, king of Israel; 
but Yahwe would bring on them the dreaded Assyrian power (Tig- 
lathpileser II.). The prophet is commanded to reject the popular 
counsels (viii. 12), and to denounce those who trusted to sooth- 
sayers and not to the God of Israel (verse 19). But in recreant 
Israel (Judah) there was a party who firmly maintained confidence 
in Yahwe, a righteous germ in which lay the prophet’s hope for the 
future of Israel, the party that comprised Isaiah’s disciples. These 
alone are to be the recipients of the divine word. The prophet 
receives the command (verse 16): “Bind up the testimony [Yahwe’s 
testimony, through Isaiah, of his willingness to save Israel], seal up 
the instruction [the sora, Yahwe’s guiding admonition to Israel 





1 Some critics regard this section as having been worked up, by a later editor, from 
defective reports of Isaiah’s words. See Cheyne: The Prophecies of Isaiah, i, 41. 
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through Isaiah] among my disciples.” Then follows abruptly the 
prophet’s declaration of faith in Yahwe, and his announcement that 
he and his children had been appointed signs, living symbols, of the 
divine will, so that there was no need of the people’s resorting to 
wizards and necromancers (verses 17, 18): “And I will wait on 
Yahwe, who hides his face from the house of Jacob, and I will hope 
in him. Behold, I and the children whom Yahwe has given me are 
signs and omens in Israel from Yahwe of hosts, who dwells in Mount 
Zion.” The children to whom he refers are Shear-jashub, “A rem- 
nant shall return” (vii. 3, x. 20-22), and Maher-shalal-hash-baz, 
“ Haste-spoil-hurry-prey ” (viii. 3, 4), whose names were to teach the 
people that Assyria would spoil Damascus and Samaria, that, in the 
midst of foreign invasion and dreadful suffering, God would still be 
with Judah, and that, though the ravages of war should leave only a 
remnant, their God would yet have mercy on that remnant, and make 
of it a nation; and the same lesson was involved in the prophet’s 
own name, Isaiah, “Salvation of God.” It was a word for the then 
emergency ; and the prophet and his children were walking symbols 
of the divine will, and omens of the nation’s fortunes. The only 
unity which existed among them (the children were babes at this 
time) was that which exists between every father and his children, 
and that which resulted from their belonging to the same prophetic 
household, and all bearing symbolic names (without knowledge of 
this fact on the part of the children). 

The Epistle, ignoring the historical sense of the words, takes a 
part of a sentence, and puts into it a Messianic meaning which it 
might, thus isolated, conceivably bear. The author was probably led 
to this view by following the faulty punctuation of the Septuagint; 
which puts a full stop after “God has given me;” and thus the 
speaker, the “TI,” dissevered from the connection, might, in this 
somewhat obscure passage, seem, to one on the lookout for types 
and allegories and hidden predictions, to be the Messiah. Hence 
are inferred, in the Epistle, the oneness of Jesus and his people, and 
the necessity of the incarnation of the Messiah, —the Messiah, the 
prophet is held to say. is one with his children, and, in order to be 
one with them, must take on himself their nature. 
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HEB. iii. 2: Num. xii. 7. 


“εὖ. “ Not so my servant Moses — in all my house 
he is faithful.” 


So the Septuagint, from which the Epistle adopts the latter part 
of the expression, and applies it to Jesus, “who was faithful to him 
that appointed him.” But Jesus, the author goes on to say, was 
counted worthy of more glory than Moses; since the latter was 
faithful as a servant in God’s house of worship, but the former as a 
son in the spiritual house, which is the church. On this honor con- 
ferred on the church, the author bases the exhortation contained in 
the next quotation. 


Num. xii.7: SY JOR ΙΒ 23 Twn 
Sept.: Μωυσῆς, ἐν ὅλῳ τῷ οἴκῳ μου πιστός ἐστι. 
Hebrews: ᾿Ιησοῦν, πιστὸν ὄντα,. . . ὡς καὶ Μωυσῆς ἐν [ὅλῳ] τῷ οἴκῳ αὑτοῦ. 


HEB. iii. 7-11, 15, iv. 3, 5, 7: PS. xcv. 7-11. 


fTeb, “Ο that ye would hear his voice to-day! 
Harden not your heart, as at Meribah, as on the day 
of Massah, in the wilderness, when your fathers tried 
me, proved me, yea, saw my work. Forty years I 
loathed that generation, and said, They are a people 
that err in their hearts, and they know not my ways. 
So that I sware in my wrath, They shall not enter in 
to my rest.” 

Sept. (xciv. 8-11). “To-day, if ye will hear his 
voice, harden not your hearts, as in the provocation, 
like as in the day of the temptation in the wilderness, 
where your fathers tried, proved, and saw my works. 
Forty years I was angry with that generation, and said, 
They always err in their hearts, and they have not 
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known my ways; as I sware in my wrath, They shall 
not enter in to my rest.” 

Flebrews (after Sept.). ‘To-day . . . wilderness, 
where your fathers tempted me in proving me, and 
saw my works forty years. Wherefore I was angry 
with this generation, and said, They always err in their 
Learts, but they have not known .. . rest.” 


Ps. χον. 7-14: DPD MIDI 07397 wpw-Owee ΡΟ pa-ox pin? 
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Sept.. ὃ Σήμερον ἐὰν τῆς φωνῆς αὐτοῦ ἀκούσητε, μὴ σκληρύνητε τὰς καρδίας ὑμῶν, 
ὡς ἐν τῷ παραπικρασμῷ, κατὰ τὴν ἡμέραν τοῦ πειρασμοῦ ἐν τῇ ἐρήμῳ" 9 οὗ ἐπείρασάν 
οἱ πατέρες ὑμῶν, ἐδοκίμασαν καὶ εἴδοσαν τὰ ἔργα μου. 19 τεσσαράκοντα ἔτη προσώχθισα 
τῇ γενεᾷ ἐκείνῃ, καὶ εἶπα, ᾿Αεὶ πλανῶνται τῇ καρδίᾳ, καὶ αὐτοὶ οὐκ ἔγνωσαν τὰς ὁδούς 
μου. 1 ὡς ὦμοσα ἐν τῇ ὀργῇ μου, Hi εἰσελεύσονται εἰς τὴν κατάπαυσίν μου. 

Hebrews: 7 Σήμερον ἐὰν τῆς φωνῆς αὐτοῦ ἀκούσητε, ὃ μὴ σκληρύνητε τὰς καρδίας 
ὑμῶν ὡς ἐν τῷ παραπικρασμῷ κατὰ τὴν ἡμέραν τοῦ πειρασμοῦ ἐν τῇ ἐρήμῳ, 9 οὐ ἐπεί- 
ρασαν οἱ πατέρες ὑμῶν ἐν δοκιμασίᾳ καὶ εἶδον τὰ ἔργα pov τεσσερώκοντα ἔτη " “9 διὸ 
προσώχθισα τῇ γενεᾶ ταύτῃ καὶ εἶπον, ᾿Αεὶ πλανῶνται τὴ καρδίᾳ" αὐτοὶ δὲ οὐκ ἔγνωσαν 
τὰς ὁδούς μου" ™ ὡς ὥμοσα ἐν τῇ ὀργῇ μου, Ei εἰσελεύσονται εἰς τὴν κατάπαυσὶν μου. 


The first clause must be taken as the exclamation of the psalmist, 
and not as the protasis of a conditional sentence (as in the English 
Authorized Version, the Septuagint, and the New Testamént), since 
the following words, in which God is the speaker, give the content 
of the “voice.” Meribah and Massah must be taken as proper 
names, and not as appellatives, “strife” (Septuagint, not so exactly, 
“provocation, irritation”) and “trial, temptation;” the reference 
being to the incident described in Exod. xvii. 1-7. Septuagint “‘ was 
angry,” instead of “loathed,” is loose rendering. So it may be also 
with “they always err,” for ‘‘they are a people that err ;”” though here 
there may have been a different Hebrew text. The “as” in “as I 
sware” means, “their wandering of heart and ignorance was in 
accordance with, or connected with, my swearing; and it is thus 
equivalent to “so that I sware” (not “to whom I sware,” as in the 
English Authorized Version). 

The Epistle departs in a few cases from the Vatican Septuagint 
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text. “Your fathers tempted by proving,” is an admissible interpre- 
tation of the original expression, “tried me, proved me,” the second 
verb being taken as the explanatory complement of the first. The 
change in the punctuation, whereby the “forty years” is appended 
to “saw my works,” instead of being prefixed to “I was angry with 
(properly, loathed] that generation,” is perhaps derived from some 
manuscript or oral version, but is more probably an intentional alter- 
ation of the writer, to whom it may have seemed more in accordance 
with the facts to say that Israel had seen God’s works forty years, 
than to represent God as angry with the people for that time ;* in 
the Hebrew, however, the tempting, and the witnessing of God’s 
work, is referred to the one incident at Massah. In consequence 
of this alteration of the sense, it becomes necessary in the Epistle 
to insert the connective “wherefore.” Further, while in the Hebrew 
and the Vatican Septuagint the people’s ignorance of God’s ways 
is put as parallel to their erring in heart, it is here represented as the 
cause of the: latter (“but they did not know my ways”). In this 
construction (and in one or two minor points) the Epistle agrees 
with the Alexandrian Septuagint, possibly because this was the 
Septuagint text used by the author, but more probably because the 
Alexandrian text has been altered to make it conform to the New 
Testament. 

The psalm-passage (which is a simple exhortation to the Jewish 
people not to harden their hearts as their ancestors did) is cited in 
the Epistle for a double purpose: first, as a warning to Christians 
against unbelief and hardening of heart (iii. 12-19); and then, to 
show (iv. 1-11) that the “rest”’ spoken of in the psalm is not the 
rest of Canaan, but the sabbatism or sabbath-rest, the physical and 
spiritual repose and peace which shall be the’lot of the followers of 
Christ when he shall come, at the end of the present age, to establish 
his kingdom forever (compare x. 36-39). This conclusion is drawn 
from the fact that the statement concerning “rest” in the psalm 
(‘in David,” iv. 7, where “ David” seems to be merely a designation 





1 To find here an allusion to the time during which the Jews “saw the works of 
God” in the deeds of Jesus, the duration of his life being supposed to be forty years, 
seems somewhat forced, and is not at all necessary to the understanding of the change 
of punctuation. 
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of the book of Psalms) was made after God had instituted the 
weekly sabbath-rest (see next quotation), and also after Joshua had 
settled the people in Canaan (iv. 8), so that the “rest”’ here prom- 
ised could be only the Messianic rest. The author assumes that the 
last. verse of the psalm contains a promise, as if it were thus to be 
construed: “QO Israel, your fathers failed to enter in to my rest 
because of their disobedience, but do you take warning to-day by 
them, so that you may not fail to gain the promised rest.” But 
the psalm merely cites a fact of the past, and affirms the failure to 
enter Canaan only of that one unbelieving generation (in accordance 
with Deut. i. 34, 35, on which verses 10, 11, of the psalm are based), 
while the new generation, together with Caleb and Joshua, did enter 
on the enjoyment of the land and the promise (Deut. i. 36-39). 
Our author leaves the historical relations entirely out of view, and 
uses the words for his exhortation and argument, without regard to 
their proper meaning. His exhortation is religiously elevated and 
useful, but his exegesis is faulty. 


Text. — Παραπικρασμῷ, “ imbitterment, provocation,” 


is inexact rendering of 
naw, “strife, contention,” giving the result of the act, rather than the act 
itself; xaé, verse 9, is not strong enough for 0), which introduces a heightening 
fact, and in sense is not far from “though;” the dei, verse 10, may possibly be 
rendering of 1) (for OY), taken to mean “always,” though this word occurs 
without -preposition only as a noun in the sense of “eternity” (Isa. ix. 6; Hab. 
iii. 6; Isa. xlv. 17, lvii. 15), and we should have to suppose that the Sept. read 
sy. The Epistle has ταύτῃ (verse 10) for Sept. ἐκείνῃ, an unimportant varia- 
tion (the pronoun is not expressed in the Heb.), and agrees with Alex. Sept. in 
writing (verse 10) εἶπον instead of εἶπα of Vat., and αὐτοὶ dé for καὶ αὐτοί; ἐν 
δοκιμασίᾳ (verse 9), for ἐδοκίμασαν, is perhaps for rhetorical smoothness. In 
verse 9, Vat. Sept. (Roman facsimile) has εἴδοσαν, and Alex. ἐδον, for εἶδον, as 
in the Epistle. 


HEB. iv. 4: GEN. ii. 2. 


“οὖ. “And [God] rested on the seventh day from 
all his work.” 


Septuagint and Hebrews have the plural, “works,” which is not 
so good as the singular. The citation is in pursuance of the argu- 
ment described under the preceding quotation. 
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HEs. v. 6, vi. 20, vii. 11, 17, 21: Ps. cx. 4. 


Feb, ‘Thou art a priest for ever after the order of 
Melchizedek.” 


So the Septuagint and Hebrews. 


Ps.cx.4: p29 coy. odiy) po-nay 
Sept. Hebrews: Σὺ ἱερεὺς εἰς τὸν αἰῶνα κατὰ τὴν τάξιν Μελχισεδέκ, 


The king whose victorious career is described in this psalm must 
be regarded as a Jewish monarch contemporary with the poet: this 
is the only natural interpretation of the words. But what differences 
the thought of the psalm from that of similar odes (as Ps. ii., xlv., 
Ixxii.) is the statement of our verse, that the king was at the same 
time a priest. This requires us to look for a period in Jewish history 
when one man united in his person the royal and sacerdotal offices ; 
and what period that was, seems not difficult to determine. Before 
the priestly office was perfectly organized, it is true, David and Solo- 
mon and other kings performed priestly duties on certain occasions ; 
but they never receive the title of priests, — they are regarded as high 
civil officials, who, in accordance with ancient custom, offer sacrifices, 
chiefly on state occasions, while the difference between them and the 
priest proper is distinctly recognized. Here, however, the king 
is also officially a priest, and we know of no time when such a con- 
dition of things existed but the Maccabean. For several generations 
after the priestly Hasmonean family became the civil head of the 
Jewish nation, in the second century B.C., it continued to exercise 
the functions which pertained to its sacerdotal character. Of such 
a prince the psalmist might say, “Thou art a priest forever,” since 
the Aaronic priesthood was believed to be perpetual. But, in look- 
ing for an example of such a combination of royal and priestly 





1 Thus, John Hyrcanus I. (B.C. 135-106) was high priest and civil ruler, and so, 
apparently, his successors, Aristobulus and Alexander; under the next ruler, Queen 
Alexandra, the offices were separated, and, so far as appears, never again united. It was 
Aristobulus who (according to Josephus) first formally assumed the royal title; and his 
brother and successor, Alexander, may have been the king of our psalm. 
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characters, he is obliged to go outside of the Israelitish nation, which 
offered nothing of the sort, and find the prototype ΘῈ the Maccabean 
priest-king in that ancient royal personage who in Gen. xiv., as 
priest of El Elyon, receives tithes from Abraham. The Hasmonean 
king, who is at the same time priest, is in this respect unlike David 
or Josiah ; but he may be said to be “ after the manner,” or, “of the 
kind,” of Melchizedek.! 

The earlier Jewish expositors, as the Midrash on the Psalms (on 
Ps. xviii. 35), and Saadia, interpreted the psalm Messianically ; the 
later, as the Targum (which explains it of David) and Rashi (of 
David and Abraham), abandoned this interpretation. It was prob- 
ably the prevailing view in the New-Testament times, and is naturally 
adopted by the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 


Text.—|ND is to be rendered “priest,” in accordance with the unvarying 
usage in the O. T. Neither in 2 Sam. viii. 18, nor in 1 Kings iv. 5, does there 
seem to be any good ground for departing from the ordinary sense of the word. 
But, even if we allow that in these two cases it means a high civil official near 
the king’s person, there would be no propriety in adopting that sense here; the 
king could not be his own 73. — maby (the final z is the old genitive 
ending, petrified and meaningless in Heb.) is an Aramaizing expression, mean- 
ing “after the manner, of the sort of,” and belongs to the post-exilian period. 


HEB. vi. 
Verses 7, 8. 


The picture of the fruitful and sterile lands seems to follow, in a 
general way, the narrative in the first part of Genesis. ‘The earth 
drinking the rain and producing useful herbs,” is after Gen. i. 11, 12 ; 
that which “ produces thorns and thistles, and is in danger of being 
cursed,” after Gen. iii. 17, 18. 


Verse 14. 


From Gen. xxii. 16, 17. 





1 The Maccabean date for the psalm harmonizes with the view, which has much in 
its favor, that the Melchizedck-story was not known to the Jews till after the exile. 
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Hleb. “1 swear by myself... that I will surely 
bless thee and multiply thy seed.” 


So the Septuagint. The Epistle, following the Septuagint, but 
abridging, writes, “ multiply thee.” 


Gen. odie 17: PENS MAW TIM AD 3-9 
Sept.: Ἦ μὴν εὐλογῶν εὐλογήσω σε, καὶ πληθύνων πληθυνῶ τὸ σπέρμα σου. 
Hebrews: Bi μὴν εὐλογῶν εὐλογῆσω σε καὶ πληθύνων πληθυνῶ σε. 


This promise to Abraham, of a numerous posterity, is here inter- 
preted Messianically. 


Verse 19. 


The Christian hope is described, by an expression taken from 
Lev. xvi. 2, 13, as “entering in to that which is within the veil,” 
entering the Holy of Holies, the immediate presence of God, with 
allusion to the expiatory self-sacrifice of the great highpriest, Jesus, 
of the order of Melchizedek. 


HEB. vii. 1-3: GEN. xiv. 17-20. 


The wording of verse 1 and part of verse 2 of the Epistle is taken 
from the Septuagint, with the necessary connections. 


Flebrews. [For this] Melchizedek, king of Salem, 
priest of the most high God, [who] met [Abraham] 
as he was returning from the slaughter of the kings, 
[and] blessed him, [to whom also Abraham] divided 
[ Sepz., gave] a tenth of all.” 


Then follows, in the Epistle, the typical explanation of Melchiz- 
edek’s name and person. 


Heb. vii. 1-3: [Οὐτος yap ὁ] MeAxtoedéx, βασιλεὺς Σαλῆμ, ἱερεὺς τοῦ θεοῦ τοῦ 
ὑψίστου, [6] συναντῆσας Τ᾿ Αβραὰμ] ὑποστρέφοντι ἀπὸ τῆς κοπῆς τῶν βασιλέων [καὶ] 
εὐλογῆσας [αὐτόν] [ᾧ καὶ] δεκάτην ἀπὸ πάντων [ἐμέρισεν ᾿Αβραάμ] ... 

The bracketed words are supplied by the author; the rest is from the Septu- 
agint, probably from memory. 
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Though this is not a formal quotation, the terms of the Septua- 
gint are employed in every case but one, “divided,” for “ gave.” 
The Hebrew “El Elyon” should be taken as a proper name, instead 
of being translated “the most high God.” The signification: of 
Melchizedek seems to be “Sydyk [o7, Sedek] is my king,” Sydyk 
(= “the righteous one”) being the name of a Phoenician-Canaan- 
itish deity : so Adonizedek, the Canaanitish king of Jerusalem (com- 
pare Salem above), Josh. x. 1, signifies ‘“‘Sydyk is my lord ;” as the 
name of David’s son, Adoniyah or Adoniyahu, 1 Kings i. 5, 8, means 
“Yah [o7, Yahwe] is my lord.” In the Genesis-text the expression, 
“came to meet Abraham,” is used only of the king of Sodom, but 
is to be understood of Melchizedek also from the connection. 


Text. — The ἐμέρισεν, “ divided,” of the Epistle, is a free paraphrase of Sept. 
ἔδωκεν, “ gave,” which is the correct rendering of [. Heb. οὖν is properly 
“ peaceful,” not “peace;” but what the geographical name originally signified, 
and whether this is the second element in D9W17’, it is hard to say. When a 
proper name has Adoni for its first element, and the name of a city for its 
second, it is naturally rendered, “lord of such and such a city,” as, Adonibezek 
(Judg. i. 5), “lord of Bezek;” elsewhere, most naturally, “my lord is such and 
such a thing” (whatever the second element signifies). 


HEs. viii. 8-12, x. 16,17: JER. xxxi. 31-34. 


ffeb. “Behold, the days are coming, says Yahwe, 
when I will make with the house of Israel and with 
the house of Judah a new covenant—not like the 
covenant that I made with their fathers in the day that 
I took hold of their hand to bring them forth from the 
land of Egypt, which covenant of mine they have 
broken, though I took them as spouse, says Yahwe, — 
but this is the covenant that I will make with the 
house of Israel after those days, says Yahwe, I will 
put my instruction into their minds, and write it on 
their hearts, and I will be their God, and they shall be 
my people; and they shall no longer teach every one 
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his friend and every one his brother, saying, Know 
Yahwe, for all of them shall know me, from the least 
of them to the greatest of then, says Yahwe, for I will 
forgive their iniquity, and their sin I will remember no 
longer.” 
Sept. (xxxvill. 31-34). “Behold, the days come 
land of Egypt, for they continued not in my 
covenant, and I disregarded them, says the Lord, — 
for this is my covenant, ... I will put my laws... 
they shall not teach every one his fellow-citizen and 
for I will be merciful to their iniquities, and their 
sins I will remember no longer.” 


The Epistle agrees (in English translation) with the Vatican 
Septuagint, except that it has “conclude” instead of ‘‘make” (verse 
8) and “the” instead of “‘my” before “covenant” (verse 10), in 
which last it agrees with the Alexandrian Septuagint (and elsewhere 
in the Greek forms accords with the Alexandrian against the Vatican). 
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Sept-: 3: Ἰδοὺ ἡμέραι ἔρχονται, φησὶ κύριος, καὶ διαθήσομαι τῷ οἴκῳ Ἰσραὴλ καὶ τῷ 
οἴκῳ Ἰούδα διαθῆκην καινῆν, 33 ob κατὰ τὴν διαθήκην ἣν διεθέμην τοῖς πατράσιν αὐτῶν, 
ἐν ἡμέρᾳ ἐπιλαβομένου μου τῆς χειρὸς αὐτῶν ἐξαγαγεῖν αὐτοὺς ἐκ γῆς Αἰγύπτου, ὅτι 
αὐτοὶ οὐκ ἐνέμειναν ἐν τῇ διαθήκῃ μου, καὶ ἐγὼ ἠμέλησα αὐτῶν, φησὶ κύριος, 33 ὅτι 
αὔτη ἡ διαθήκη μου ἥν διαθήσομαι τῷ οἴκῳ ᾿Ισραῆλ, Μετὰ τὰς ἡμέρας ἐκείνας, φησὶ κύριος, 
διδοὺς δώσω νόμους μου εἰς τὴν διάνοιαν αὐτῶν, καὶ ἐπὶ καρδίας αὐτῶν γράψω αὐτούς, 
καὶ ἔσομαι αὑτοῖς εἰς θεὸν καὶ αὐτοὶ ἔσονταί μοι εἰς λαόν. 36 καὶ ob μὴ διδάξουσιν 
ἕκαστος τὸν πολίτην αὐτοῦ καὶ ἕκαστος τὸν ἀδελφὸν αὑτοῦ λέγων Trade τὸν κύριον" ὅτι 
πάντες οἰδῆσουσί με ἀπὸ μικροῦ αὐτῶν ἕως μεγώλου αὐτῶν, ὅτι ἴλεως ἔσομαι ταὶς ἀδικίαις 
αὐτῶν καὶ τῶν ἁμαρτιῶν αὐτῶν οὐ μὴ μνησθὼ ἔτι. 

Hebrews: ὃ Ἰδοὺ ἡμέραι ἔρχονται, λέγει κύριος, καὶ συντελέσω ἐπὶ τὸν οἶκον ᾿Ισραὴλ 
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καὶ ἐπὶ τὸν οἶκον ᾿Ιούδα διαθήκην καινῆν, 9 ob κατὰ THY διαθῆκην ἣν ἐποίησα τοῖς naTpa- 
σιν αὐτῶν ἐν ἡμέρᾳ ἐπιλαβομένου μου τῆς χειρὸς αὐτῶν ἐξαγαγεῖν αὐτοὺς ἐκ γῆς 
Αἰγύπτου, ὅτι αὑτοὶ οὐκ ἐνέμειναν ἐν τῇ διαθήκῃ μου, κἀγὼ ἠμέλησα αὑτῶν, λέγει κύριος, 
Ἰοῦτι αὕτη ἡ διαθήκη ἣν διαθήσομαι τῷ οἴκῳ ᾿Ισραὴλ μετὰ τὰς ἡμέρας ἐκείνας, λέγει 
κύριος, διδοὺς νόμους μον εἰς τὴν διάνοιαν αὐτῶν, καὶ ἐπὶ καρδίας αὑτῶν ἐπιγράψω 
αὐτούς, καὶ ἔσομαι αὐτοὶς εἰς θεόν, καὶ αὐτοὶ ἔσονταί μοι εἰς λαόν. ™ καὶ ob μὴ διδάξω- 
σιν ἕκαστος τὸν πολίτην αὐτοῦ καὶ ἕκαστος τὸν ἀδελφὸν αὐτοῦ, λέγων Τνῶθι τὸν κύριον, 
ὅτι πάντες εἰδήσουσίν μὲ ἀπὸ μικροῦ ἕως μεγάλου αὑτῶν. 13ὅτι ἵλεως ἔσομαι ταῖς 
ἀδικίαις αὑτῶν, καὶ τῶν ἁμαρτιῶν αὑτῶν ov μὴ μνησθῶ ἔτι, 


The Epistle assumes the identity of Jeremiah’s “new covenant” 
with Christianity, and rightly in so far as the inwardness of obedience, 
therein prescribed, is concerned. But, at the same time, it is true 
that the prophet held this higher covenant to be made with Israel 
as a nation, and that he meant by it not a literal abrogation of the 
existing customs of sacrifice, but only an infusion of a better spirit 
into the national life with all its outward forms. He speaks of no 
salvation outside of the national constitution — he only insists that in 
the time of Israel’s perfection the higher life of spiritual obedience 
shall exist. Similarly, he says (vii. 22, 23): “I spoke not to your 
fathers . . . in the day that I brought them forth from the land of 
Egypt . . . of sacrifice, but I commanded them, saying, Obey my 
voice.” This, of course, is not to be construed literally, but as 
meaning: “obedience is better than sacrifices;” and so the new 
covenant emphasizes obedience over against sacrifices. The prophet 
gives no historical prediction of Christianity, but Christianity ex- 
presses the spiritual thought which he here utters. The Epistle 
regards the passage as announcing the abrogation of the Levitical 
system of many sacrifices, in favor of the one sacrifice which Christ 
makes once for all (ix. 1-12); the prophet’s contrast is between a 
mere formal, national system of sacrifices, and one penetrated with 
spiritual knowledge and obedience. Compare Joel iti. 12 (ii. 28, 29). 


Text. — Sept. ὅτι, for WW (verse 32), is possible, but here not good; ἠμέλησα, 
“ disregarded,” perhaps takes bya, “married,” in the sense, in which it is some- 
times used in Arabic, of “being disgusted,” a sense not elsewhere found in 
Heb.; but it is more likely that the Greek translators had some other Heb. 
word in their text, though what word it is difficult to say; ἴλεως ἔσομαι, “ will be 
merciful,” instead of “will forgive,” is free rendering of πῦον, The N. T. 
text (verse 8) for Vat. φησί writes λέγει (with Alex., Sin.), and συντελέσω ἐπί for 
διαθήσομαι; (verse 9) for διεθέμην, it has still another word, ἐποίησα, κἀγώ (Alex.) 
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for καὶ ἐγώ, and λέγει for φησί (here not with Alex.); (verse 10) it omits μου 
(Alex., Sin., Heb.) after διαθήκη, writes λέγει for φησί, omits δώσω (Alex.), and has 
ἐπιγράψω (Alex.) for γράψω ; (verse 11) it has οὐ μῇῆ (Alex., Sin.) for οὐ, and omits 
αὐτῶν (with Alex.) after μικροῦ. These variations are none of them important. 
Those of them which are found in the Alex. or Sin. may possibly represent a 
Sept. text of the time (though this is hardly probable), and the others may be 
explained as changes made without theological purpose by the author. Thus 
it would be not unnatural, after having written λέγει once, to write it again, and, 
for variety’s sake, to substitute other verbs for διατίθημι. There seems to be no 
ground for supposing that the author had any text but that of the Sept. before 


HEB. ix. 19, 20: Exon. xxiv. 8. 


fTeb. “ And Moses took the blood, and sprinkled it 
on the people, and said, Behold the blood of the cov- 
enant which Yahwe has made with you.” 


So the Septuagint. 


Hebrews. ‘He took the blood of the calves and the 
goats, with water and scarlet wool and _hyssop, and 
sprinkled both the book itself and all the people, 
saying, This is the blood of the covenant which God 
enjoined on you.” 


Exod. xxiv. 8: ΠΡ ΞΤΥ ΓΒ TT WN") oyn-by pwr DT-nY Nw np 
29» MMT ND Ww 
Sept.: Λαβὼν δὲ Μωυσῆς τὸ αἶμα κατεσκέδασε τοῦ λαοῦ καὶ εἶπεν, ‘Idod τὸ αἰμα τῆς 
διαθήκης ἧς διέθετο κύριος πρὸς ὑμᾶς. 
Hebrews: Λαβὼν τὸ alpa τῶν μόσχων καὶ τῶν τράγων μετὰ ὕδατος καὶ ἐρίου 
κοκκίνου καὶ ὑσσώπου αὑτό τε 7d βιβλίον καὶ πάντα τὸν λαὸν ἐράντισεν, λέγων, Τοῦτο 
τὸ αἷμα τῆς θιαθῆκης ἧς ἐνετείλατο πρὸς ὑμᾶς 6 θεός. 


Besides the change of “made” to “enjoined,” and of “the 
Lord” to “God,” the Epistle adds the statement (not found in 
the Old Testament) that Moses sprinkled with blood the book of 
the covenant, which was probably a traditional gloss of the schools. 
The verbal change appears to be a free rendering by the author. 
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HEs. x. 5-7: Ps. xl. 7-9 (6-8). 


Heb. “In sacrifice and offering thou hast had no 
delight, my ears thou hast opened, burnt offering and 
sin-offering thou hast not asked. Then I said, Lo, I 
come — in the roll of the book it is enjoined on me — 
to do thy will, O my God, I delight.” 

Sept. “ Sacrifice and offering thou hast not desired, 
but a body thou hast prepared me; whole burnt offer- 
ing and sin-offering thou hast not asked. Then I said, 
Lo, I come—in the roll of the book it is written 
concerning me—to do thy will, O my God, I have 
desired.” 


Hebrews as the Septuagint, except that it puts the plural, “whole 
burnt offerings ;” for “hast not asked,” has “ hast not delighted in ;” 
and, omitting the final verb, reads, “I come... to do thy will, 
O God,” leaving out the “my.” In the plural “whole burnt offer- 
ings” it agrees with the Alexandrian Septuagint. 


Ps. xl. 7-9: 8 TNOM Ady cb oN. oN AYA Ν ΤΙ}. na? 
ay qpsypnioy2® τ}, ain2 ap ΠΉΔῸΣ “ARIA AN nye τα νὰ 
DAYS 
Sept. 7 Θυσίαν καὶ προσφορὰν οὐκ ἠθέλησας, σῶμα δὲ κατηρτίσω pot ὁλοκαύτωμα 
καὶ περὶ ἁμαρτίας οὐκ ἤτησας. “tore εἶπον ᾿Ιδοὺ ἥκω, ἐν κεφαλίδι βιβλίου γέγραπται 
περὶ ἐμοῦ, 9 τοῦ ποιῆσαι τὸ θέλημά σου ὁ θεός μου ἐβουλήθην. 
Hebrews - 5 Θυσίαν καὶ προσφορὰν οὐκ ἠθέλησας, σῶμα δὲ κατηρτίσω μοι" © ὁλοκαυ- 
τώματα καὶ περὶ ἁμαρτίας οὐκ εὐδόκησας. 7 τότε εἶπον ᾿Ιδοὺ ἥκω, ἐν κεφαλίδι βιβλίου 
γέγραπται περὶ ἐμοῦ, τοῦ ποιῆσαι, ὁ θεός, τὸ θέλημά σου. 


The Septuagint rendering, “a body thou hast prepared me,” 
comes probably from a scribal corruption of the Greek text ; and “ it 
is written concerning me,” is a mistranslation of the Hebrew; the 
“whole burnt offering” is an expression of the fact that the burnt 
offering (0/2) was to be entirely consumed (Lev. i. 9). 

The psalmist, after acknowledging God's great mercies to him and 
to his fellow-countrymen, goes on to declare, in the verses here 
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quoted, that the condition of the divine favor was not the ritualistic 
service of sacrifice, but the obedience of the heart. It is the senti- 
ment that we find expressed in Ps. l. 9-15; Isa. i. 11, 16,17; Mic. 
vi. 6-8 ; Jer. vii. 3-11, xxxi. 31-34, — the return for God’s goodness 
cannot be the outward act of sacrifice (which, doubtless, is recog- 
nized as a part of the appointed form of service), but only the 
offering of the soul. He puts away the former in order that he may 
insist on the latter, which is, indeed, prescribed in the roll of the 
book of the law (compare Deut. vi. 1-9): “Lo, come . . . it is my 
delight to do thy will, and thy instruction (4ora) is in my mind.” 

The Epistle quotes this passage as proof that Christ’s one sacrifice 
has forever taken the place of the Levitical system of constantly 
repeated offerings. Adopting the then commonly accepted Messianic 
interpretation, it supposes these words to be ‘spoken by the Messiah 
“when he comes into the world ;” that is, when he presents himself 
to men in the character of a Saviour, in this utterance spoken through 
the psalmist (compare Heb. i. 6). “He [the Messiah] takes away 
the first [the Levitical sacrifices],” says the author, “in order to 
establish the second [the doing of God's will] ” (verse 9); but this 
obedience to the divine will, which the psalmist contrasts with sacri- 
fices in general, the Epistle makes to consist in an act of sacrifice, 
“the offering of the body of Jesus Christ once for all” (verse το). 
He reaches this conclusion by means of the expression, “a body 
thou hast prepared me,” which is in the Septuagint, but not in the 
Hebrew (rather, is opposed to the thought of the psalmist): this 
body, he held, could be only that of the Messiah. The argument of 
verses 1-14 is, therefore, as follows: “It is impossible that sacrifices 
which have to be repeated year after year should make men perfect ; 
impossible, also, that the blood of brute beasts should take away sins. 
Therefore the Messiah says in Ps. xl.: ‘Thou, O God, desirest not 
these sacrifices of beasts, but thou hast prepared my body as a single 
sacrifice ; and so I come (as is predicted of me) to do thy will by 
the sacrifice of myself.’ Other priests must repeat their ineffective 
offerings ; but he, by one offering, has perfected forever those who 
are sanctified.” This argument might have been made without the 
quotation ; but a desirable support from the Old Testament seemed 
to the author to be presented in the Septuagint phrase, “a body 
thou hast prepared me.” 
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Text. —’HoéAnoac, “hast wished, desired,” is ἃ somewhat weak (though in 
the Sept. not uncommon) rendering of N¥DN, “hast delighted in.” The most 
probable explanation of the σῶμα δὲ κατηρτίσω μοι, “a body thou hast prepared 
me,” seems to be, that it arose by scribal error from an original nearly correct 
rendering: ὦτια δὲ κατηρτίσω μοι, “ears thou hast prepared me,” which is actu- 
ally found in Theodotion and the fifth and sixth versions of the Hexapla. The 
final ¢ of the preceding word (written ¢ in the early manuscripts) may have been 
attached to wra, whence by error would arise σωμα, thus: 76eAycacwrta became 
noeAncacwua, which was then written ἡθελήσας σωμα, This seems more likely 
than a misreading of the Heb.; there is no probable corruption of D°3t&, 
“ears,” out of which a word meaning “body” could be got; κατηρτίσω may be 
taken as a free rendering of ΓΖ, “dig out,” and so “prepare;” compare 
Prov. xvi. 27. The expression Sy 31ND can here mean only: “it is written, 
enjoined on me, prescribed to me.” 


HEB. xi. 


Verse 4. “ By faith Abel offered a more excellent 
sacrifice than Cain, . . . God bearing witness on [in 
respect to| his gifts.” 


From Gen. iv. 4. The Hebrew, “ Yahwe looked to [had respect 
to] Abel and to his offering,” is rendered by the Septuagint, “God 
looked on Abel and on his gifts ;”” and the latter part of the expres- 
sion, “on his gifts,” is adopted in the Epistle, but made to follow the 
less appropriate verb “ bearing witness.” 


Verse 5. 


From Gen. v. 24., The expression concerning Enoch, “he was 
not found, because God translated him,” is from the Septuagint 
(Hebrew, “ he was not, for God took him”), and so the verb “to be 
well-pleasing to God,” which is a free rendering of the Hebrew, 
“walked with God.” 


Verse 12. 


From Gen. xxii. 17; the promise to Abraham, that his seed 
should be “as the stars of heaven and as the sand on the seashore.” 
After the Septuagint, except that the word for “stars” is different. 
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From Gen. xxiii. 4; Ps. xxxix. 12; “Strangers and pilgrims.” 
The second term from the Septuagint ; the first, after some current 
oral translation of the Hebrew. 


Verse 18. 


From Gen. xxi. 12; “In Isaac shall thy seed be called.” After 
the Septuagint. 


Verse 21. 


From Gen. xlvii. 31. 


“οὖ. “Jacob bowed himself on the head of the 
bed.” 


That is, he had been sitting up during his conversation with 
Joseph, and at its close lay down. The Septuagint, supplying wrong 
vowels to the last word (reading madteh. for mittah), renders: 
“ Jacob worshipped [= bowed himself] on the top of his staff,” that 
is, leaning on his staff; and this expression is used in the Epistle. 


Verse 23. 


From Exod. ii. 2. Moses is described as a “ goodly” child; the 
adjective (ἀστεῖον) is from the Septuagint; the Hebrew also has 
“good, goodly.” 


HEn. xii. 5, 6: PROV. iii. 11, 12. 


Heb, “Reject [or, despise] not, O my son, the 
chastisement [o7, discipline] of Yahwe, and loathe not 
his correction; for whom Yahwe loves he corrects, 
even as a father the son in whom he delights.” 
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Sept. ‘My son, despise not [or, regard not lightly] 
the discipline of the Lord, nor faint when thou art 
reproved by him; for whom the Lord loves he re- 
proves, and scourges every son whom he receives.” 


Hebrews follows the Septuagint, only substituting “ disciplines” 
(ov, chastens), for “ reproves.”’ 


Prov. iii, τι, 12: 315. : ἸΠΓΙΣΙΠΒ ΚΠ ΟΝ) ΟΝ ἫΝ a MT AD 7 
ΤΙΝ PNY IND TI MT Jaw ΠΝ 
Sept.: 11 Υἱέ, μὴ ὀλιγώρει παιδείας κυρίου, μηδὲ ἐκλύου ὑπ’ αὐτοῦ ἐλεγχόμενος. 
12 ὅν γὰρ ἀγαπᾷ κύριος ἐλέγχει, μαστιγοὶ δὲ πάντα υἱὸν ὃν παραδέχεται. 
Hebrews: 5Ὑἱέ μου, μὴ ὀλιγώρει παιδείας κυρίου, μηδὲ ἐκλύου ὑπ’ αὐτοῦ ἐλεχχό- 
μενος" ὁ ὅν γὰρ ἀγαπᾷ κύριος παιδεύει, μαστιγοὶ δὲ πάντα υἱὸν ὄν παραδέχεται. 


Instead of “loathe ποί," the Hebrew might be translated “be 
not afraid,” of which Septuagint “ faint not” is a loose or free ren- 
dering ; the Septuagint translation “scourges”’ rests on a different 
Hebrew text from ours, and makes a better parallelism ; “receives” 
is free rendering for “delights in;” “every” is inserted to give 
roundness to the expression. 


Text.— Instead of 3833, “and as a father,” Sept. read JN3) or AND", “and 
inflicts pain on, scourges;” and the other renderings of the Hexapla were sim- 
ilar, ἐλέγξει (DD in Hexaplar Syriac). This reading commends itself as simpler 
than the Masoretic, and as making the parallelism more exact in form. Alex. 
and Sin. have παιδεύει (as the Epistle) instead of ἐλέγχει. 


HEB. xii. 12-21. 
Verse 12. 


From Isa. xxxv. 3. 


ffeb. “Strengthen ye the slack hands, and make 
firm the tottering knees.” 

Sept. “ Be strong, slack hands and palsied knees.” 

Flebrews. “ Lift up [ov, restore] the slack hands and 
the palsied knees.” 
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πα. xxxv. 3: (DN niduia os) nia} oy spn 
Sept.: ᾿Ισχύσατε χεῖρες ἀνειμέναι καὶ γόνατα παραλελυμένα. 
Hebrews; Τὰς παρειμένας χεῖρας καὶ τὰ παραλελυμένα γόνατα ἀνορθώσατε. 


The Septuagint omits the second verb, and makes the first intrans- 
itive and the nouns nominative. The Epistle differs in its verb from 
the Septuagint: it uses the general phraseology of the Septuagint, 
but modifies it and the construction, either after an oral synagogal 
version, or to suit the author’s train of thought, or feeling of propri- 
ety. The quotation is simply an adoption of the prophetic exhorta- 
tion to the returned exiles. 


Text. — Instead of span, Sept. read apm, against the context. The omis- 
sion of the second verb 1¥X may have been occasioned by the similarity of the 
following 1VON. The ἀνορθώσατε (“lift up”) of the Epistle, seems to be a free 
rendering, after some current oral version, of Heb. 1¥18, “make firm.” 


Verse 13. 
From Prov. iv. 26. 


Feb. “Μακε straight the path of thy foot.” 

Sept. “ Make straight paths for thy feet.” 

Flebrews (after Sept., only changing the number of 
the pronoun). ‘Make straight paths for your feet.” 


The plural of the Septuagint is free rendering, and the Epistle 
further uses the plural pronoun because it is addressing a number 
of persons. 


Verse 14; 1 Pet. iii. 11. 
From Ps. xxxiv. 15 (14). 


Heb., Sept. ‘Seek thou peace, and follow after it.” 
Hebrews (freely after Sept.). ‘Follow ye after 
peace.” 
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Verse 15. 


From Deut. xxix. 17 (18). 


feb. “Lest there be among you a root bearing 
poppy and wormwood.” 

Vat. Sept. (xxix. 18). “Lest there be among you a 
root springing up in gall and bitterness.” 

flebrews. “‘ Lest any root of bitterness springing up 
trouble you.” 


Deut. xxix.17: Ty WRI Wis wW 072 wa 
Sept.: Mj τίς ἐστιν ἐν ὑμῖν pila ἄνω φύουσα evoxAn [ἐν χολῇ 9] Kal πικρίᾳ, 
Hebrews: Ma τις ῥίζα πικρίας ἄνω φύουσα ἐνοχλῇ. 


Two plants are named in the Hebrew, of which the second is 
wormwood, and the first some bitter herb, answering more nearly, 
it would seem, to poppy than to any thing else; the Septuagint 
renders the two terms by words expressing the qualities of the plants, 
and regards the participle, incorrectly, as intransitive. The text of 
the Epistle appears to be in part a corrupted form of the Septuagint, 
the word translated “trouble” being made out of the two meaning 
“in gall;” and in part a free citation, “root of bitterness” standing 
for “‘a root springing up in bitterness.” In the citation, as in the 
original, evil doctrine or principle of life is compared to a noxious 
herb. 


Text.— On WS and my), see the lexicons. 19 is here, from the connec- 
tion, transitive, “bearing.” Instead of ἐν χολῇ (as in Tischendorf’s edition), the 
Vat. and Alex. texts of Sept. have ενοχύλη (whence the ἐνοχλῇ of the Epistle); 
but this is probably a corruption of ev χολή, which had early got into the manu- 
scripts, the Heb. text furnishing no explanation of it. The Alex. has also pita 
πικρίας, as the Epistle, and has here most likely conformed its text to that of 
the latter. 


Verse 16, 


The expression “sold his birthright” is from the Septuagint, 
Gen. xxv. 33. 


q 
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Zext,—The N. T. manuscripts vary between ἀπέδοτο (Sept.) and ἀπέδετο, 
a scribal variation. 


Verses 18, 19. 


In the description of Sinai, several terms are taken from the Sep- 
tuagint: “burned with fire, blackness, tempest, voice of words,” 
from Deut. iv. 11, 123 “sound of trumpet,” from Exod. xix. 16. 
The word for “ darkness” is different from that used by the Septua- 
gint in Deut. iv. 11. 


‘ 


Verse 20. 


Freely from Exod. xix. 


Ffeb., Sept. “No hand shall touch it, but he shall be 
stoned, . . . whether beast or man, it shall not live.” 

Hebrews. “If even a beast touch the mountain, it 
shall be stoned.” 


Verse 21. 


From Deut. ix. 19. 


feb. “1 feared.” 
Sept. “1 fear exceedingly.” 
Hebrews. “1 exceedingly fear and tremble.” 


Deut. ix. 19: (FIN 
Sept.: "Εκφοβός εἰμι. 
Hebrews : "ExgoBoc εἰμι καὶ ἔντρομος. 


The Septuagint is stronger than the Hebrew, and the Epistle than 
the Septuagint, —the natural tendency to emphatic expansion. 
Moses did not, however, as the Epistle assumes, utter this expression 
of fear on account of the terrible appearances at Sinai, but on 
account of God’s anger against the people, who had just made the 
golden calf: “I feared,” says he, “the anger and wrath of Yahwe 


against you.” 
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HEs. xii. 26: Hac. ii. 6. 


Heb. “Yet one — it is little —and I will shake the 
heaven and the earth.” 

Sept. “ Once more I will shake the heaven and the 
earth.” 

ffebrews. ‘Once more 1 will shake not only the 
earth, but also the heaven.” 


The Epistle follows the Septuagint, only expanding and inverting. 


Fag. ii. 6: PSTN) DWI-NY wy URL NT OD NNR Wy 
Sept.: Ἔτι ἅπαξ ἐγὼ otiow τὸν οὐρανὸν καὶ τὴν γῆν. 
Hebrews: Ἔτι ἅπαξ ἐγὼ σείσω οὐ μόνον τὴν γῆν ἀλλὰ καὶ τὸν οὐρανόν. 


The first words of the Hebrew are difficult. They can hardly 
mean “once” (Septuagint): for (1) this would require the supplying, 
after “one,” of the word meaning “time” (in the sense of “ occur- 
rence’’), which, as implying a mere point of time, would not suit 
the following expression, “it is little,” since this involves a space of 
time; (2) this interpretation supposes that the prophet has before 
spoken of another “ shaking,” which is not the case. The grammar 
and the context require that after “one” some word meaning “a 
space of time” be supplied, so as to read, “yet a time —it is little 
[that is, “yet a little time,” as in Hos. i. 4]—I will shake,” etc. 
Compare Hag. ii. 21, where the same expression (referring to the 
same event), “I will shake,” etc., occurs, without the introductory 
words of our verse. 

The prophet’s prediction was intended to encourage the people 
in the building of the temple, a few years after the return from Baby- 
lon (2 Darius Hystaspis, B.C. 520). The returned exiles, few in 
number and poor in resources, were slack in pushing the work ; they 
were also oppressed by a sense of their feebleness as a nation, in 
comparison with the peoples around them. The prophet therefore 
incites them to labor by the promise of a glorious position in the 
near future. In the name of God he says to them, “I will speedily 
make a complete revolution in affairs, I will shake the whole existing 
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condition of things. Foreign nations, now seeming to be your 
superiors, shall become worshippers in my temple; their silver and 
gold (‘the desirable things of all nations’) shall’ be offered at my 
shrine; and the glory of this second temple, which you are now 
building with such weariness, shall be greater than that of the splen- 
᾿ did structure of Solomon.” The political convulsions, the “ shaking,” 
of which the prophet speaks, did not come in his day, nor till long 
after, and were not attended with the political and religious results 
he expected. The Persians, as long as their empire lasted, seem to 
have treated Judea as they treated other provinces. The Greek 
princes, who succeeded them in Syria and Egypt, were sometimes 
friendly, sometimes hostile. Ultimately the temple did become rich, 
but it was as the national existence and the temple were about to be 
destroyed. Besides such political movements, the prophet seems to 
point, in the expression “shake heavens and earth,” to natural phe- 
nomena of the sort described in Joel, — earthquakes and the like. 

The Epistle regards the word of Haggai as a prediction of the new 
dispensation, the kingdom of Christ (verses 27, 28). ‘This it is in 
fact, not, however, in a historical way (for the prophet looked for an 
immediate political revival of the nation Israel), but as an expression 
of the conviction that God would not suffer his truth to be destroyed. 
The national Israel, and all the conditions of its outward worship, 
were to perish; but the spiritual idea which they represented was to 
find a purer expression in the spiritual Israel, in which all differences 
of race vanished before the universal truth announced by Jesus. The 
real fulfilment of Haggai’s prediction is found in the prevalence of 
Christianity. 

The “once more” of the Epistle refers back to the shaking of 
Sinai (verse 26): God then shook the mountain, but now he has 
promised to shake not only earth, but also heaven. Does this second 
shaking mean simply the establishment of Christianity, or does it 
look farther to the perfect permanence which is to be introduced 
by the second coming of Christ? The context favors the former 
view; for this promise of the second shaking is adduced to warn 
Christians of that day against refusing “him who speaks” (verse 25), 
and they are described (verses 27, 28) as already in possession of 
the kingdom that cannot be shaken, of that kingdom of Christ, 
namely, which remains after what is not lasting has been removed. 
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Text.— For the various constructions of NM which have been proposed 
(none of them satisfactory), see the commentaries. The easiest emendation 
formally would be .to insert NY, so as to read NNN Ny Wy, if NY could be 
understood of a space of time, which is against the usage. Failing a proper 
word to supply, we are driven to taking NNN itself in the sense “a period,” 
which is somewhat hard, but less open to objection than other methods pro- 
posed. Sept. gets rid of part of the difficulty by leaving NT WYN, “it is a 
little,” untranslated. So, also, the Peshitto: “again, one period of time, I will 
shake,” etc. The Targum renders the Hebrew word for word, and does not 
further the understanding of the passage. 


HER. xiii, 
Verse 5. 
From Deut. xxxi. 6. 


Heb, “ Yahwe thy God . . . will not leave [oz, fail] 
thee nor forsake thee.” 

Vat. Sept. “The Lord thy God... will by no 
means leave [or, fail] thee nor by any means forsake 
thee.” 

Flebrews (with change of person). “I will by no 
means leave [o7, fail] thee, nor will I by any means 
forsake thee.” 


+ Deut. xxxi. 6: Jagr XN AY Xo 
Sept.. Οὔτε μῆ σε ἀνῇ οὔτε μῆ σε ἐγκαταλίπῃ. 
Hebrews: Οὐ μῇ σε ἀνῶ οὐδ᾽ οὐ uh σε ἐγκαταλίπω. 


The wording is after the Septuagint; there is precise agreement 
(except in person) between the New-Testament text and that of the 
Alexandrian Septuagint. 


Text, — For Vat. Sept. οὔτε wi)... οὔτε μὴ, Hebrews and Alex. Sept. have 
ob μὴ... οὐδέ οὐ wp, both of them strengthenings of the Heb. The Alex. 
probably follows the N. T. reading. : 
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Verse 6. 
From Ps. cxviii. 6. 


fTeb. ““Yahwe is mine [ov, is on my side], I will 
not fear; what can man do to me?” 

Sept. “The Lord is my helper, and I will not fear 
what man can do to me” (07, what can man do to 
me 9). 

flebrews. “ΤῊΣ Lord is my helper, I will not fear; 
what can man do to me?” 


Ps. cxviii.6: OW "AYA NYS RD Ὁ IT 
Sept.: Κύριος ἐμοὶ βοηθός, καὶ ob φοβηθήσομαι τί ποιήσει μοι ἄνθρωπος. 
Hebrews: Κύριος ἐμοὶ βοηθός, οὗ φοβηθήσομαι τί ποιῆσει μοι ἄνθρωπος ; 


The Epistle follows a manuscript of the Septuagint which made 
the last clause a question (as our present Septuagint text may be 
rendered, though not so naturally); or, while keeping the terms of 
the Septuagint, it adopted in the last clause the rendering of an oral 
synagogue-version. 
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JAMES. 


Chapter i. το, 11; 1 Pet. i, 24, 25. 
From Isa. xl. 6, 8. 


feb. “ All flesh is grass, and all its beauty as the 
flower of the field. The grass withers, the flower 
fades, ... but the word of our God endures forever.” 

Sept. “ All flesh is grass, and all glory of man as 
the flower of grass. The grass withers and the flower 
falls, but the word of our God endures forever.” 


Peter cites after the Septuagint, making three changes (free cita- 
tion): “all flesh is as grass” (change of metaphor into simile, to 
make the form of this clause agree with that of the following); “all 
its glory,” instead of “glory of man” (here following the Aramaic 
version, which gave the Hebrew correctly); and “the Lord” (to 
point the reference to Christ), instead of “our God.” James adopts 
two expressions of the passage from the Septuagint: the rich man, 
he says, shall pass away “as the flower of grass,” and adds that the 
sun “withers the grass, and its flower falls,” making “ wither” trans- 
itive, 


Zsa. x1. 6,8: 23) VY Ware MWA py. won 52) v¥n qWwan-d3* 
:DYip) dir we VID yy 
Sept.: δ Πᾶσα σὰρξ χόρτος, καὶ πᾶσα δόξα ἀνθρώπου ὡς ἄνθος χόρτου' 7 ἐξημάνθη ὁ 
χόρτος καὶ τὸ ἄνθος ἐξέπεσε, ὃ τὸ δὲ ρῆμα τοῦ θεοῦ ἡμῶν μένει εἰς τὸν αἰῶνα. 
Pet.: 39 Πᾶσα σὰρξ ὡς χόρτος, καὶ πᾶσα δόξα αὐτῆς ὡς ἄνθος χόρτου' ἐξηράνθη ὁ 
χόρτος, καὶ τὸ ἄνθος ἐξέπεσεν" 38 τὸ δὲ ρῆμα κυρίου μένει εἰς τὸν αἰῶνα. 
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Text. — Instead of NWA, “the field,” Sept. seems to have read “YM, 
“ grass,” and instead of Soa, “withers,” bp3, “falls;” but in both cases it may 
merely give a free translation. Its insertion of ἀνθρώπου is probably after a 
Heb. manuscript which wrote DIN after TOM in order to make the parallelism 
fuller, ς 


Chapter iii. 9. 


The expression, “ after the likeness”’ of God, is from the Septua- 
gint of Gen. i. 26. 


Chapter iv. 6; τ Pet. v. 5. 
From Prov. iii. 34. 


feb. “If he mocks mockers, he shows favor to the 
meek.” 

Sept. “The Lord resists the proud, but shows favor 
to the humble.” 


James and Peter as the Septuagint, with substitution of “God” 
for “the Lord.” 


Prov. iii. 34: 1πτ|᾽ ovaydy poe xin orydd-ow 
Sept, Fas. Pet.: Κύριος [Fas., Pet ὁ θεὸς] ὑπερηφάνοις ἀντιτάσσεται, ταπεινοῖς 
δὲ δίδωσι χώριν. 


This identity of departure from the Septuagint, in the two Epis- 
tles, in one word, may be explained by supposing that the expression 
.had become proverbial, with the substitution of the more general 
divine name (which is not expressed in the Hebrew). Septuagint, 
“resists the proud,” is intended to be equivalent to “mocks mockers.” 
The introduction of the divine name is for the sake of clearness. 

The preceding clause in James seems not to be a quotation. 
Render: “Do you suppose that the Scripture says to no purpose 
(the spirit which he has put in us has indeed its desires, which reach 
to the point of envy, but he gives more grace — wherefore it says), 
God resists,” etc.? 
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Chapter v. 2. ‘Garments moth-eaten.” 
From the Septuagint of Job xiii. 28. 


Chapter v. 3. 


ἐς Treasuring up” retribution, after Prov. i. 18, Septuagint. The 
Hebrew reads, “And they lie in wait for their own blood, and lay 
snares for their own lives ;”’ which the Septuagint paraphrases, “ They 
who take part in murder lay up treasures of evil for themselves, and 
the overthrow of lawless men is bad.” ‘The first clause corresponds 
to our Hebrew verse, which the Septuagint understands to mean, 
“They who lie in wait for blood lay up treasures [of evil] for them- 
selves ;” and the second clause is scribal explanation, or else comes 
from a Hebrew text different from ours. 


Chapter v. 4. 


The expression, “to the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth,” is from the 
Septuagint of Isa. v. 9, where the Hebrew has: “in my ears [Isaiah’s] 
Yahwe of Sabaoth [has said].” 


Chapter v. 5. 


For the “ day of slaughter,” the day of retribution for the wicked, 
compare the Septuagint in Jer. xii. 3, xxv. 34. 


Chapter v. 20; 1 Pet. iv. 8. 


The phrase, “Love covers a multitude of sins,” is apparently 
a popular proverb derived from Prov. x. 12, which reads in the 
Hebrew, “Love covers [o7, conceals] all transgressions,’ where the 
Septuagint (translating the second noun as participle, and inserting 
the negative particle) has, “Love conceals all those who are not 
contentious.” ‘The proverb arose from the Hebrew, through a cur- 
rent Aramaic translation, or possibly ἃ text of the Septuagint different 
from ours. 
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Fas. “He who converts a sinner . . . shall covera 
multitude of sins,” 


Prov. x12: TI AIA Ὁ» 9 - Ὁ hy 
Sept.: Πάντας τοὺς μὴ φιλονεικοῦντας καλύπτει φιλία, 
Pet.: ᾿Αγάπη καλύπτει πλῆθος ἁμαρτιῶν, 

James has the three last words. 


Text.— Instead of D'YWS, Sept. read D' YW, and inserted the negative in 
order to make a better sense. 
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FIRST PETER. 


1 Pet.i. 16: LEV. xi. 44. 


Heb. “ And ye shall be holy, because [ov, for] I am 
holy.” 


So the Septuagint, and after it the Epistle, with slight change of 
order in the Greek. 


Lev. xi. 44: 18 anid 2 ow on 


Sept.: Καὶ ἅγιοι ἔσεσθε, ὅτι ἅγιος εἰμι ἐγώ. 
Pet.: “Δγιοι ἔσεσθε, ὅτι ἐγὼ ἅγιος. 


1 PET. ii. 3: Ps, xxxiv. 9 (8). 


feb, “Taste and see that Yahwe is good.” 


So the Septuagint; after which the Epistle, “if ye have tasted 
that the Lord is good.” 


Ps. xxxiv.g: MIT JWOD IN W ayo 
Sept.: Τεύσασθε καὶ ἴδετε ὅτι χρηστὸς ὁ κύριος. 
Pet.: El ἐγεύσασθε ὅτι χρηστὸς ὁ κύριος. 


1 PET. ii. 9, Io. 


Description of the Church of Christ. “Chosen race” is an epit- 
ome of Deut. xiv. 2, “ Yahwe has chosen thee to be the people 
which is his special property ;’’ “royal priesthood, holy nation,” 
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is taken from Exod. xix. 6, after the Septuagint, where the Hebrew 
has, “ kingdom of priests, holy nation ;” “a people for a possession ” 
(that is, God’s own property) comes from Mal. iii. 17, where the 
Septuagint correctly renders, “Ye shall be to me, says the Lord 
omnipotent [Hedrew, Yahwe of hosts], in the day that I am making 
[21αἐ zs, in the day that I am about to bring into existence] a posses- 
sion.” 

Israel was God’s special private property, in distinction from the 
other nations of the earth. Such is the sense of the Hebrew word 
also in Exod. xix. 5; Deut. vii. 6, xiv. 2; where the Septuagint 
renders by a term (περιούσιος) which is probably to be taken in the 
sense of “property, acquisition’ (as Suidas explains it): this was 
translated in the Vulgate by pecudiaris, after which the English 
Authorized Version renders, “peculiar treasure” (Exod. xix. 5), 
“special people” (Deut. vii. 6), “peculiar people” (Deut. xiv. 2 ; 
1 Pet. ii. 9), “jewels” (Mal. iii. 17); and the word “peculiar,” 
meant by King James’s translators to mean “special and highly 
valued property,” is now often wrongly taken in the modern sense, 
“distinguished by special qualities” (the Revised Version here has, 
‘a people for God’s own possession”). On the expression in verse 
10, from Hos. ii. 25 (ii. 23), see on Rom. ix. 25, 26. 


1 PET. ii. 22, 24. 


Informal adoption of expressions from Isa. liii., after the Septua- 
gint, as description of the example set by Christ. Verse 22: “who 
did no sin, neither was guile found in his mouth,” from verse 9 of 
Isaiah (the Epistle has “sin” for the Septuagint “lawlessness,” and 
inserts “was found”); verse 24, “himself bore [oz, carried up] 
our sins,” from verse 4 of Isaiah; “by his stripes [or, bruise] ye 
were healed,”’ from verse 5 of Isaiah. 

The differences between the Epistle and our present Vatican 
Septuagint text may be explained by supposing that the former 
intends rather to interweave the substance of the Old-Testament 
passage into its discourse than to make a formal citation (thus the 
expressions, “when he was reviled, reviled not again,” and “when 
he suffered, threatened not,”’ which are included in the description 
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of Christ’s example, seem not to be taken from the Old Testament, 
but from the life of Christ); or, perhaps, in part by the supposition 
of a slightly different Septuagint text (the Epistle in one place agrees 
with the Alexandrian Septuagint against the Vatican, though the 
Alexandrian is always under suspicion of borrowing from the New 
Testament); or the Epistle may have followed in part an Aramaic 
version. 


1 PET. iii. 6: PRov. iii. 25. 


“εὐ. “ Fear not sudden terror.” 

Sept. “ And thou shalt not fear a terror that comes 
on thee.” 

fet. ‘‘ Not fearing any terror.” 


Prov. iii. 25: DAN ἼΠΘ ΚΎΠΡΟΝ 
Sept: Καὶ ob φοβηθήσῃ πτόησιν ἐπελθοῦσαν. 
Pet; Μὴ φοβούμεναι μηδεμίαν πτόησιν. 


The Epistle follows the Septuagint freely. 


1 PET. iii. 10-12: Ps, xxxiv. 13-17 (12-16). 


Heb. “Who is the man that desires life, loving 
[many] days, that he may see good? Keep thy 
tongue from evil, and thy lips from speaking guile. 
Turn away from evil, and do good. Seek peace, and 
pursue it. The eyes of Yahwe are on the righteous, 
and his ears are open to their cry. The face of 
Yahwe is against those who do evil, to cut off the 
remembrance of them from the land” (or, the earth). 


The Septuagint is identical with the Hebrew, except as follows: 
“Who is the man that desires life, loving to see good days? ... 
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refrain thy tongue, . . . open to their supplication.” The Epistle 
follows the Septuagint, putting the third person for the second, and 
introducing one or two connectives; but changes slightly the form 
of the opening sentence, reading: “ For he who desires to love life, 
and to see good days, let him refrain his tongue.” 


Ps. xxxiv. 13-17: 8) ΣΙ PINTO ODD AMR ΝΠ yan wy) 13 
PMDTY ow wpa ΔΙ ΤΡῚΣ YD WO :AN YW ὝΞΤ PHI YI qe) 
PPV BYR mm 295 rOnNwOX Pa) OP Is-ON TI ry 

Sept.: 13 Τίς ἐστιν ἄνθρωπος ὁ θέλων ζωῆν, ἀγαπῶν ἰδεῖν ἡμέρας ἀγαθάς; ™4 παῦσον 
τὴν γλῶσσᾶν σου ἀπὸ κακοῦ, καὶ χείλη τοῦ μὴ λαλῆσαι δόλον. 15 ἔκκλινον ἀπὸ κακοῦ 
καὶ ποίησον ἀγαθόν, ζήτησον εἰρήνην καὶ διωξον αὑτὴν. 16 ὅτι ὀφθαλμοὶ κυρίου ἐπὶ 
δικαίους, καὶ ὦτα αὑτοῦ εἰς δέησιν αὐτῶν" 17 πρόσωπον δὲ κυρίου ἐπὶ ποιοῦντας κακά, 

Pet.: 19 Ὁ γὰρ θέλων ζωὴν ἀγαπᾶν καὶ ἰδεῖν ἡμέρας ἀγαθάς, παυσάτω τὴν γλῶσσαν 
ἀπὸ κακοῦ καὶ χείλη τοῦ μὴ λαλῆσαι δόλον, 11 ἐκκλινάτω δὲ ἀπὸ κακοῦ καὶ ποιησάτω 
ἀγαθόν, ζητησάτω εἰρήνην καὶ διωξάτω αὑτὴν. © ὅτι ὀφθαλμοὶ κυρίου ἐπὶ δικαίους καὶ 
Ora αὐτοῦ εἰς δέησιν αὐτῶν, πρόσωπον δὲ κυρίου ἐπὶ ποιοῦντας κακά, 

The substitution in the Epistle of the infinitive “to love,” for the 
participle “loving,” seems to be a scribal error, the two Greek words 
differing only by a single letter. The assertive form “he who 
desires,” instead of the interrogative “who is the man?” seems to be 
a rhetorical change by the apostle, in accordance with the rest of the 


passage. 


Text.— In the opening verse, Sept. reads the final adjective as plural, D°I1¥, 
agreeing with 0°", and renders ἡμέρας ἀγαθας; the Epistle puts ἀγαπᾷν instead 
of ἀγαπῶν, and is then obliged to insert καί before ἰδεῖν, The insertion of γάρ in 
verse 10, δέ in verse 11, and ὅτι in verse 12, is for rhetorical purposes. There 
is no clear trace of an Aramaic version here. 


I PET. iii. 14, 15: ISA. viii. 12, 13. 


The prophet, warning his disciples against the people of Judah, 
says, “Fear not their fear [/4a¢ zs, what they fear], and be not 
troubled — Yahwe of hosts [o7, of Sabaoth], him sanctify, and he 
shall. be your fear.” So the Septuagint, after which the Epistle: 
“Fear not their fear, and be not troubled, but sanctify the Christ as 
Lord in your hearts,” with Messianic application. 
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fsa. viii, 12,13: INR NINIY MNS sayy x1 TNAND INN“ 

weap 

Sept.: % Tov δὲ φόβον αὐτοῦ οὐ μὴ φοβηθῆτε οὐδὲ μὴ ταραχθῆτε. 13 κύριον αὐτὸν 
ἁγιάσατε. 

LPet.: τε Τὸν δὲ φόβον αὐτῶν μὴ φοβηθῆτε μηδὲ ταραχθῆτε, 15 κύριον δὲ τὸν Χριστὸν 


ἁγιάσατε. 


1 PET, iv. 18: PRov. xi. 31. 


Fleb. “If the righteous be recompensed on earth, 


|” 


how much more the wicked and the sinner! 


Of which the meaning seems to be, “If the righteous is recom- 
pensed for his evil as well as for his good, how much more the 
wicked!” The Septuagint gives a paraphrase, somewhat loose, but 
preserving the general sense: “If the righteous is scarcely saved, 
where shall the ungodly and sinner appear?” which is adopted by 
the Epistle. 


Prov. xi. 31: ΜΠ) UID AN doy YS. pus A 
Sept. Pet.: Bi ὁ μὲν [Pet. omits μὲν] δίκαιος μόλις ὍΔΕ, ὁ ἀσεβὴς καὶ ἁμαρ- 
τωλὸς ποῦ φανεῖται ; 


This Septuagint saying had perhaps become a proverb; the pas- 
sage is not said in the Epistle to be a quotation from the Old Testa- 
ment, but was doubtless so thought of. 


I PET. v. 7: Ps. lv. 23 (22). 


fle). “ Cast thy lot on Yahwe, and he will sustain 
thee.” 

Sept. ‘Cast thy care on the Lord, and he will sus- 
tain thee.” 

Pet. ogee all your care on him, because he 
cares for you.” 
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The Epistle (quoting only the first clause, and paraphrasing the 
second) follows the Septuagint. 


Ps.lv.23: FDI wm yam ΤῊ» Jovn 
Sept.: "Enippupov ἐπὶ κύριον τὴν μέριμνάν σου καὶ αὐτός σε διαθρέψει. 
Pet.: Πᾶσαν τὴν μέριμναν ὑμῶν ἐπιρίψαντες én’ αὐτόν ὅτι αὐτῷ μέλει περὶ ὑμῶν. 


The word rendered “lot” has for root-meaning “to give,” whence 
various significations have been assigned it: the Talmud, followed 
by the English Authorized Version and Gesenius (eighth edition, 
Mihlau and Volck), renders by “ burden” (apparently as something 
which is given to or laid on one); the Septuagint, the Syriac, and 
the Vulgate, by “care” (as a mental burden): on the other hand, 
an old Latin version has “love” (caritatem), from another root, and 
this is adopted by Bottcher (“desire”). But a comparison with 
Ps. xxxvii. 5 (“roll thy way on Yahwe, .. . and he will perform’”’) 
and Prov. xvi. 3 (“roll thy works on Yahwe, and he will establish 
thy purposes’) makes it probable that the sense is “lot” (as that 
which is given a man by God). Gesenius in the Thesaurus takes 
the word as verb, and renders, “cast on Yahwe what he gives thee,” 
which amounts to the same thing, though the construction as verb is 
improbable. 


Text. — The stem 3/7 occurs in Semitic only in the signification “give,” or 
in senses easily derivable from this; and the noun 2177) would naturally mean 
“that which is given,” and so here, “one’s lot in life.” Béttcher supposes an 
original biliteral stem 1, “to desire” (whence 3M), from which would come 
air. 
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SECOND PETER. 


Chapter ii. 22. 


From Prov. xxvi. 11: “A dog turning to his own vomit again,” 
identical with the Hebrew. A popular proverb, taken, probably 
through an Aramaic version, from the Book of Proverbs. The 
Septuagint has (paraphrastically): “as a dog when he comes upon 
his own vomit, and becomes hateful.” 


Prov. xxviv 1s WHY aw 2059 
Pet.: Κύων ἐπιστρέψας ἐπὶ τὸ ἴδιον ἐξέραμα, 


Chapter iii. 8. 


The expression, “one day is with the Lord as a thousand years, 
and a thousand years as one day,” is formed after Ps. xc. 4: “a 
thousand years in thy sight are as yesterday,” where the Septuagint 
and the Hebrew agree. 


Chapter 111. 12, 13. 


The description of the coming “day of God” is after Isa. xxxiv. 
and Ixv. 


(Isa. xxxiv, 4.) feb. “ All the host of heaven [the 
stars, oy star-spirits] shall melt [ov, rot], and the 
heavens shall be rolled up as a scroll.” 

Sept. “ All the powers of the heavens shall melt, 
and the heaven shall be rolled up as a scroll.” 
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Pet. ‘‘The heavens, being on fire, shall be dis- 
solved, and the elements shall melt with fervent heat” 
(an expansion of the first clause of the Septuagint). 


doa. xxiv. 4: DUB WEI win own xay-b2 spon 

Sept.: Kat τακῆσονται πᾶσαι ai δυνὰμεις τῶν οὐρανῶν, καὶ ἑλιγήσεται ὡς βιβλίον 
ὁ οὐρανός. ᾿ 

Pet.: Οὐρανοὶ πυρούμενοι λυθῆσονται καὶ στοιχεῖα καυσούμενα τῆκεται. 


The expression, “‘new heavens and a new earth,” is from Isa. 
Ixv. 17, Ixvi. 22; the prophet meaning the new physical creation 
corresponding to the new political-religious order of things in Israel, 
wherein should dwell righteousness and peace: the Epistle also takes 
the phrase literally. 
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JUDE. 


JUDE 9. 


“The Lord rebuke thee.” 


Zech. iii. 2:2 JA MV WI, 
Sept.: ᾿Επιτιμῆσαι κύριος ἐν σοί. 
Gude: ᾿Ἐπιιιμῆσαι σοι κύριος. 


This expression is said, in the Epistle, to have been used by 
“ Michael the archangel, when, contending with the devil, he dis- 
puted about the body of Moses.” As to its origin, it may be said : — 

1. The reference is to an alleged historical fact,—a dispute 
between Michael and the devil over the literal body of Moses. It is 
impossible to take the expression “body of Moses” in a figurative 
sense, as meaning the nation Israel. The Christian Church is indeed 
called “the body of Christ” (1 Cor. xii. 27; Eph. iv. 12; Col. 
i. 18), since he is its divine founder and perpetual sustainer. But 
such a relation of Moses to Israel is never affirmed either in the Old 
Testament or in the New Testament (see the contrast between Christ 
and Moses in Heb. iii. 1-6), or in any later Jewish writing. Such a 
figurative expression, moreover, if used at all, would occur in pas- 
sages characterized by elevated style, and with a context that would 
point to its meaning; and it would be obviously out of place here. 

2. Our quotation is expressly referred by Origen and Didymus 
of Alexandria to an apocryphal book, called “The Ascension [o7, 
Assumption] of Moses.”’? 





1 Origen, De Princip., 3, 2,1; Didymus, Epist. Jude Apost. enarratio. For other 
references, see the preface of Fritzsche’s Libri Apocryphi Vet. Test. Grace: Leipzig, 
1871. 
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3. The citation is not found in those portions of the Ascension 
which have, up to this time, been discovered and published. But 
there are various stories which bear more or less resemblance to 
Jude’s, and make the existence of such a tradition not improbable. 
Thus Ccumenius, without, however, mentioning the “ Ascensio,” 
relates (Commentary on Jude) a contest between Michael and Satan 
concerning Moses’ body, the burial of which was opposed by Satan 
on the ground of Moses’ murder of the Egyptian. This seems, in 
fact, to be identical with Jude’s tradition. According to the Deba- 
rim Rabba (Commentary on Deuteronomy), there was a contest 
between Michael and Sammael, the Angel of Death; the latter wish- 
ing to take the soul of Moses, the former opposing it. 

4. The existence of such traditions is perfectly intelligible from the 
reverence felt for Moses, and the mysterious character of his burial 
related in Deut. xxxiv. Jewish fancy would naturally surround the 
last days and the mortal remains of the great Lawgiver with legend- 
ary embellishments. And, as to the origin of the particular form of 
the tradition given by Jude, we have a suggestion in Zech. iii. 2. 
There the Satan who is opposing or accusing the high-priest Joshua 
is addressed by the Angel of Yahwe in the very words of our quota- 
tion: “the Lord [Hedrew, Yahwe] rebuke thee,” the Greek of Jude 
being nearly identical with that of the Septuagint. Our verse cannot 
be taken from Zechariah : a contest between Michael and Satan over 
the body of Moses cannot be the same as a judicial trial held by the 
Angel of Yahwe, in which Satan is the accuser, and the priest Joshua 
the accused. But the scene in Zechariah may have supplied mate- 
rial for the legend of Michael and Satan ; it would be natural to put 
into the mouth of the former the words of the Angel of Yahwe. 
It seems probable, then, that from a story worked up out of Deut. 
xxxiv., and Zech. iii., and perhaps other passages of the Old Testa- 
ment, our Epistle takes the verse in which this quotation appears. 


JUDE 14, 15: ENOCH i. 9. 


Enoch. “ And lo, he comes with myriads of the 
holy to pass judgment on them, and he will destroy 





: See the text as given by Fritzsche, 
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the impious, and will call all flesh to account for every 
thing the sinners and the impious have done and 
committed against him.” 

Fude, ‘Lo, the Lord came with his holy myriads 
to execute judgment on all, and to convict all the 
impious of all their works of impiety which they have 
impiously wrought, and of all the hard things which 
impious sinners have spoken against him.” 


Fude 14, 15: Ἰδοὺ ἦλθεν κύριος ἐν ἁγίαις μυριάσιν αὐτοῦ ποιῆσαι κρίσιν κατὰ 
πάντων καὶ ἐλέγξαι πάντας τοὺς ἀσεβεῖς περὶ πάντων τῶν ἔργων ἀσεβείας αὑτῶν ὧν 
ἠσέβησαν καὶ περὶ πάντων τῶν σκληρῶν ὧν ἐλάλησαν κατ’ αὐτοὺ ἁμαρτωλοὶ ἀσεβεῖς, 


The Book of Enoch (with the exception of a few fragments pre- 
served in Syncellus and in one Greek manuscript) is known to us at 
present only in an Ethiopic translation ; and it is therefore not strange 
that our text should differ slightly from that of the author of the 
Epistle, who may, moreover, have cited freely, or from memory. 
The form of the quotation (“Enoch prophesied, saying”) shows 
that he regarded these words as a genuine utterance of the patriarch ; 
but it does not thence follow that he looked on the book as canon- 
ical, though he must have valued it highly. There is no proof that 
it was ever generally considered canonical by Jews or Christians. 
The Book of Enoch, written probably (at least in part) in the 
second century B.C., was held in great esteem for six or seven 
centuries, and was then gradually lost sight of. 


JUDE 23. 


The expression, “snatching them out of the fire,” is after Amos 
iv. 11, “ye were as a brand snatched from [o7, drawn out of] the 
burning ;” or, better, Zech. iii. 2, “is not this man [Joshua] a brand 
snatched from [o7, drawn out of] the fire?” After the Septuagint, 
but with a different word for the participle ; it is either a free citation, 
or a common proverbial saying. 


Zech. tii. 2: WED DYN AR TL RIOD 
Sept.’ Οὐκ ἰδοὺ τοῦτο we δαλὸς ἐξεσπασμένος ἐκ πυρός ; 
Sude: Ἔκ πυρὸς ἁρπάζοντες. 
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THE REVELATION. 


The Book of Revelation contains no quotations proper, but a 
great part of the language is taken from the Old Testament: it will 
be sufficient to point out the sources of the material, and the way in 
which it is employed. 


REV. i. 
Verse 5. 


“ Faithful witness,” epithet of Jesus Christ, found in Prov. xiv. 5, 
and in Ps. Ixxxix. 38 (37), where it is used of David’s posterity. 
After the Septuagint, which agrees with the Hebrew. Found also in 
iii. 14. 

“Ruler over kings.” Freely after Isa. xli. 2 (Cyrus), and Dan. 
ii. 47 (God). 


Verse 6. 


“A kingdom, priests to God,” of the Church of Christ. From 
Exod. xix. 6, “a kingdom of priests” (Israel); Septuagint, “ royal 
priesthood” (so 1 Pet. ii. 9). Found also in v. 10. 


Verse 7. 


“Lo, he comes with the clouds” (said of Christ). From Dan. 
vii. 13, where it is said of “one like a man” (Israel), to whom was 
given everlasting dominion. The text follows the Aramaic original, 
with which agrees Theodotion ; the Septuagint has, “on the clouds.” 
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“ And every eye shall see him, and they who pierced him, and all 
the tribes of the earth shall mourn over him.” From Zech. xii. 
10-14 (see on John xix. 37), a free abridgment. In the Prophet, 
the mourning of the people of Jerusalem appears to be over their 
friends of Judah who had fallen in battle. It is here, according to 
the then prevailing interpretation, taken Messianically. 


Verse 8. 


“T am the Alpha and the Omega,” — that is, the first and the last, 
—‘‘who is, and who was, and who is coming”’ (the reference is to the 
Lord God). From Isa. xliv. 6, xlviii. 12, after the Aramaic version. 

The title “the Almighty” is a common Septuagint rendering (ὁ 
παντοκράτωρ) of the Hebrew “God of Hosts.” 


Verse 12. 


The “seven golden candelabra” are after Exod. xxv. 37; Zech. 
iv. 2. : 


Verse 13. 


“One like a human being” (Christ). From Ezek. i. 26 (glorious 
manifestation of Yahwe), Dan. vii. 13 (human form representing 
holy Israel). 

The “garment down to the foot” is from Ezek. ix. 2, Septuagint 
(the Hebrew has “linen” ), the description of “the man with the 
᾿ see also Dan. x. 5. 

The “golden girdle,” after Dan. x. 5 (an angel). 


writer’s inkhorn ;’ 


Verse 14. 


“ Hair white as wool,” from Dan. vii. 9. 
“ Eyes as a flame of fire,” from Dan. x. 6, so also ii. 18. 


Verse 15. 


“Feet like chalkolibanon” (Hebrew, shining copper); from Dan. 
x. 6, repeated in ii. 18. 
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“His voice like the voice of many waters;” from Ezek. xiii. 2 
(so the Hebrew), said of the God of Israel. 


Verse 16; xix. 15. 


The “sharp sword proceeding out of his mouth” is after Isa. 
xlix. 2, where the mouth of the servant of Yahwe is said to be like 
a sharp sword. 


Verse 17. 


“T am the first and the last” (reference to Christ); from Isa. 
xliv. 6, xlviii. 12. 


REV. ii. 


Verse 7. 


“The tree of life... in the midst of the paradise;” from 
Gen. ii. 9, Septuagint. 


Verse 10. 


“That ye may be tried ten days.” Compare Dan. i. 12, 14, 
where the young Hebrews are tried ten days with coarse fare. 


Verse 17; ill. 12. 


The conception of the “new name” is after Isa. lxii. 2 (compare 
Ixv. 15), where Yahwe’s new relation to Israel in the time of blessed 
restoration is to be expressed, in Oriental fashion (so Abraham, Gen. 
xvii. 5, and Israel, Gen. xxxii. 28), by the new name Hephzibah, 
“my delight is in her” (verse 4); compare Jer. xxiii. 6, xxxili. 16, 
where the name “Yahwe our righteousness” given to Israel marks 
similarly a new phase in the nation’s life (see Deut. xxxiii. 29), and 
so also Hos. ii. 25 (ii. 23). So here, the new name which the victor 
receives, which is known only to himself (and is not further ex- 
plained) expresses the new relation in which the believer at the end 
of his course stands to Christ. In iii. 12, the term is otherwise used : 
the victor is to have written on him (probably on’ his forehead) the 
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name of God, the name of the city of God, “the new Jerusalem,” 
and Christ’s own “new name;” this last, which is perhaps also 
referred to in xix. 12, is not given, but appears, from the connection, 
to relate to his elevation to supreme power, possibly something like 
that mentioned in xix. 16, “king of kings and lord of lords” (not 
“the word of God,” xix. 13). The three names, thus written on the 
victor, announce his relation to God (his supreme lord), to the city 
of God (of which he is a citizen), and to Christ (his redeemer). 


Verse 23. 


“Tam he who searches reins and hearts”? (Christ); from Ps. vii. 
10 (9), said of God. See also Jer. xi. 20, xvii. 10. 

“T will give to you, to each one, according to your works ;” 
from Ps. Ixii. 13 (12), and see Jer. xxv. 14. 


Verse 27. 


“1 will give him authority over the nations, and he shall rule them 
with a rod of iron, as the vessels of the potter are broken.” From 
Ps. ii. 8, 9, the first verse being abridged, and the second given in 
full (with slight verbal changes) after the Septuagint: the Hebrew 
has, as the connection seems to require: “thou shalt break them 
with a rod of iron” (a slight difference of vowels gives “rule” 
instead of “ break”). The Psalm-passage, which relates to a king 
of Judah, is here applied ‘to the Christian who overcomes and keeps 
Christ’s works to the end; elsewhere in the New Testament, this 
psalm is interpreted Messianically. 


Text. — Instead of DYN, Sept. points DY. 


REV. iii. 
Verse 5. 
“To blot out of the book of life,” is rather an expression in 


common use than an adoption of Old-Testament language. See 


Ps. Ixix. 29 (28); Isa. iv. 3, and compare Exod. xxxii. 32; Dan. 
ΧΙ]. I. 
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“T will confess his name before my Father and before his angels,” 
perhaps a citation of Christ’s words, Matt. x. 32, from a written 
gospel, or from the tradition. 


Verse 7. 


“He who has the key of David, who opens and no one shuts, 
and shuts and no one opens” (description of Christ). From Isa. 
xxii. 22 (freely after the Septuagint), where the expression describes 
the elevation to the post of prime minister of Isaiah’s friend Eliakim, 
in place of Shebna, this change denoting a change of policy. In 
like manner Christ is described as having complete authority in the 
kingdom of God. Between the “key of the house of David” 
(Isaiah) and the “key of David” (Revelation), there is no substan- 
tial difference: the latter points somewhat more distinctly to royal 
authority. 


Verse 9. 


“1 will make them come and worship before thy feet;” after 
Isa. xlix. 23, Ix. 14. 


Verse 12. 


From Jer. xxiii. 6. See on ii. 17. 


Verse 19. 


“As many as I love, I reprove and chasten;” freely after Prov. 
ili, 12. See on Heb. xii. 5, 6. 


REV. iv. 


Verses 2, 3. 


In the description of the heavenly court, the “throne” is after 
Ezek. i. 26; Dan. vii. 9; the “rainbow,” after Ezek. i. 28; and the 
precious stones are suggested by Ezek. i. 26; Dan. x. 6. 
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Verse 5. 


“Out of the throne proceed lightnings and voices and thunders ;”” 
from Exod. xix. 16. 
“Seven lamps of fire ;” from Zech. iv. 2 ; Exod. xxxvii. 23 ; Ezek. 


i, 13. 
Verse 6. 


“ A glassy sea like crystal;” after Ezek. i. 22. 
“ Four living creatures full of eyes ; " from Ezek. i. 5, 18. 


Verse 7. 


The “lion, calf, man, eagle ;” from Ezek. i. το, after the Septua- 
gint. Instead of “calf” (as in the Septuagint), the Hebrew has 
ce Ox.” 


Verse 8. 


The “six wings” is after Isa. vi. 2, 3. Ezekiel’s living creatures 
have four wings each. 


Verse τι. 


Doxology, here and elsewhere, as v.12. After such passages as 
Ps. Ixxii. 18, 19; Dan. ii. 20; and compare the Hymn of the Three 
Princes (addition to Daniel, in the Septuagint). 


REv., v. 
Verse τ. 


“The book written within and without, and sealed ;” after Ezek. 
ii. 9; 10, and Dan. xii. 4. 


Verse 5. 


The “lion of the tribe of Judah” is perhaps from Gen. xlix. g,. 
το; the “root of David,” from Isa. xi. 1, 10: (Hebrew, “root of 
Jesse,” and “ branch from his roots”). 
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Verses 6, 12. 


The “lamb as it were slain,” after Isa. lili. 7: or the allusion may 
be to the paschal lamb, or generally to any sacrificial lamb. 

The “seven eyes,” representing the seven spirits of God sent 
forth into all the earth; from Zech. iv. 10 (which probably refers to 


the seven lamps, verse 2). 


Verse 9. 


The “new song,” as in Ps. xl. 4 (3), is a song in commemoration 
of any new blessing ; here, of the redemption effected by the sacrifi- 
cial death of Christ. 


Verse τι. 


The number of the angels, “myriads of myriads and thousands 
of thousands,” is from Dan. vii. 10, with the order of the units 
reversed (Daniel, “thousands . . . myriads’), producing an appar- 
ent anti-climax ; the idea seems to be to add many thousands to the 
already enormous number represented by the myriads. The expres- 
sion in Ps. Ixviii. 18 (17), “myriads, thousands upon thousands” 
(the English Authorized Version has, incorrectly, “angels’’), is dif- 
ferent in form from this. 


REv. vi. 
Verses 2, 4, 5, 8. 


The four different-colored horses are after Zech. vi. 2, 3. The 
three colors, white, black, and red, are the same in the Hebrew, the 
Septuagint, and our passage ; the Hebrew word for the fourth color 
is commonly rendered “speckled” (English Authorized Version, 
“ grisled”) or “variegated ” (so the Septuagint); in Revelation, the 
fourth color is “pale yellow,” or simply “ pale.’ In Zech. i. 8, the 
colors are white, red, and reddish. The “pale” of Revelation may 
be a traditional translation of the Hebrew word which we render 
“speckled,” or it may be an adaptation to the rider of the fourth 


\ 
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horse, who is Death. The number four represents the four points of 
the compass. 


Verse 8. 


The instruments with which Death and Hades destroy men, 
namely, “sword, famine, death (or, pestilence], and wild beasts,” 
are taken from the Septuagint of Ezek. xiv. 21. The Hebrew term 
for “ pestilence” (721) is rendered here (and elsewhere) in the 
Septuagint by the ordinary word for “death” (θάνατος), which is 
adopted by our author; it is a question whether we should then 
render the Greek term by “death,” or by “pestilence,” — that is, 
whether we are to suppose that the writer, taking the expression 
(θάνατος) in its usual sense, thought of death proper (perhaps 
“natural death’’), or are to regard him as following the Septuagint 
usage, and having “pestilence” in mind. The latter interpretation 
is the easier of the two. This seems to be a clear instance of cita- 
tion in this book from the Septuagint. 


Verse το. 


In the cry of the souls under the altar, the form of the exclama- 
tion, “how long?” seems to be especially after Zech. i. 12, which is 
a similar appeal for God’s interposition (the exclamation is found 
several times elsewhere in the Old Testament); and the content, 
“dost thou not judge and avenge our blood?” is from Deut. xxxii. 
43: “he will avenge the blood of his servants.” 


Verses 12-17. 


The sixth seal. “ Earthquake, the sun black, and the moon as 
blood ;” from Joel iv. (iii) 15, 16, iii. 4 (ii. 31). 

“The stars of the heaven fell to the earth, as a fig-tree casts its 
unripe figs ;” after Isa. xxxiv. 4, where the host of heaven (the star- 
spirits) “fade [o7, fall] . . . as that which fades [o7, falls] from the 
fig-tree”” (the Septuagint has “ fall” in both places). 

“The heaven removed as a scroll rolled up;” after Isa. xxxiv. 4. 

“The kings and magnates hid themselves in caves and rocks ;”’ 
after Isa. ii, 12, 17, 19. 
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“They say to the mountains and to the rocks, Fall on us;” after 

Hos. x. 8 (“mountains . . . and hills”). , 
“The great day of their wrath has come ;”’ after Zeph. i. 14. 
“Who can stand?” from Ps. Ixxvi. 8 (7). 


REv. vii. 
Verse i. 
The “ four winds ;”’ after Dan. vii. 2. 


Verse 3. 


” 


The “sealing of the servants of God in their foreheads ;” after 


Ezek. ix. 4 (“marking”). 


Verse 15. 


God “ dwells among his people ;” Ezek. xliii. 7. 


Verse 16. 


“ They shall not hunger nor thirst, nor be hurt by sun or heat ;” 
from Isa. xlix. ro. 


Verse 17. 


“The Lamb... shall be their shepherd, and guide them to 
fountains of waters of life;” from Isa. xlix. 9, 10 (“they shall pas- 
ture on the ways, and he who yearns on them shall lead them, and to 
springs of water shall guide them’). Compare Ps. xxiii. 

“God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes ;”’ from Isa. xxv. 8. 


REv. viii. 


Verses 3, 4. 


Combination of incense with prayers. Compare Ps. cxli. 2, where 
prayer is compared to incense. 
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Verse 5. 

“Thunders, voices, lightnings, earthquake ;” from Exod. xix. 16, 
18 (Sinai). 

Verse 7. 


First angel’s trumpet. The “hail and fire” is after Exod. ix. 23 
(seventh plague of Egypt). 


Verse 8. 


Second angel. ‘A mountain burning with fire cast into the sea:”’ 
compare Jer. li. 25, where Babylon is the destroying mountain, 
which is to be rolled down from the rocks, and made “a mountain 
of burning.” 


Verse το. 


Third angel. A star called Wormwood falls from heaven. Seé 
Isa. xiv. 12, where the morning star (the king of Babylon) so falls; 
and Isa. xxxiv. 4, which describes the fading or falling of the host of 
heaven. In the Book of Enoch (Ixxxvi. 1, 3), the evil angels are 
represented by fallen stars. 


Verse 12. 


Fourth angel. The darkening of sun and moon is after Joel iii. 
4 (ii. 31); and in Ezek. xxxii. 7, we have darkening of stars, sun, 
and moon (punishment of Egypt). 


REv. ix. 
Verse τ. 


Fifth angel. The star which falls from heaven, as above, viii. 10. 


Verses 2, 3,7, 8, 9. 


Plague of locusts: see Exod. x. 12-15 (eighth plague of Egypt). 
The description of the locusts is taken in part (resemblance to 
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horses, lions’ teeth, noise like that of war-chariots) from Joel i. 6, 
ii, 2, 4, 10. 


Verse 6. 

“Men shall seek death, and shall not find it.” Compare Job 
iii. 21, Jer. viii. 3. 

Verse τι. 


Abaddon, “ destruction,” occurs in Job xxvi. 6. 


Verse 20. 


“Demons,” see Deut. xxxii. 17; for the description of the 
“idols,” see Ps. ον]. 36, 37, CXV. 4-7, CXXXV. I5—17. 


REV. x. 
Verse τ. 


The strong angel. “ Arrayed with a cloud,” see Dan. vii. 13; 
the “rainbow ” on his head is after Ezek. i. 28. 


Verses 2-6. 


The angel’s oath, that there should be no delay in the execution 
of the divine judgment (so, according to verse 7, we must under- 
stand the expression “time shall be no more”), is after Dan. xii. 7, 
where the oath is that God’s judgment shall be accomplished in three 
and a half times (that is, three years and a half). 


Verse 4. 


” 


The command to “seal up;” after Dan. xii. 4. 


Verse 7. 


That God communicates his designs to his servants the prophets, 
is from Amos iii. 7. 
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Verses 9, 10. 


The bitter-sweet book, as in Ezek. ii. 9, 10, iii. 1-3: the bitter- 
ness symbolizes the sorrowfulness of its contents (Ezekiel, “lamenta- 
tions, mourning, and woe”), and the sweetness, the excellence of 
God’s ultimate designs ; that is, the double result is the gladness pro- 
duced by the first reception of the announcement of God’s inter- 
position for his people, and the sadness occasioned by the perception 
of the woes it brings about. 


REV. xi. 
~ Verse 1. 


The seer’s measuring-reed is after Ezek. xl. 3: compare Zech. 
ii. 5 ff. (ii. τ ff). 


Verse 2. 


“The holy city trodden under foot,” from Dan. viii. 13 ; the time, 
“forty-two months,” = 1,260 days (verse 3), from Dan. xii. 7, 
where it is to be taken literally. 


Verse 4. 


The two witnesses. The symbols, the two olive-trees and the two 
lamp-stands, are from Zech. iv. (but Zechariah has only one candela- 
brum), signifying that the two prophets receive their inspiration and 
strength from God alone. In Zechariah, the candelabrum represents 
the light of God in his people, and only the olive-trees as sources 
of oil represent the “two anointed ones” (Zerubbabel and Joshua), 
God's instruments for building the temple. The seer modifies the 
symbolism as above. 


Verse 5. 
The two witnesses prophesy judgment, and their enemies are 


slain as were those of Elijah (by fire from heaven, 2 Kings i. 11, 12) 
and those of Moses (Num. xvi. 35). 
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Verse 6. 


They also have authority to shut the heaven that it rain not, as 
Elijah (1 Kings xvii. 1, compare Jas. v. 17), and to smite water and 
earth with plagues, as Moses (Exod. vii—x.). 


Verse 9. 


They are slain by the beast, and their bodies lie unburied (Ps. 
Ixxix. 2) three and a half days (compare Dan. ix. 27, where the 
consummation occurs in the midst of the week). 


Verse τι. 


The resurrection of the two witnesses. “The spirit [o7, breath] 
of life from -God entered into them, and they stood on their feet ;” 
from Ezek. xxxvii. 10 (the dry bones). Compare Gen. ii. 7. 


Verse 15. 


The hymn of the voices in heaven. “The kingdom of the world 
has become the kingdom of our Lord and of his Anointed” (07, 
Christ), after Ps. ii. 2 3 and “he shall reign for ever and ever,” from 
Exod. xv. 18. 


Verse 18. 


The triumph of the saints; after Dan. vii. 27. 


REv. xii. 
Verse τ. 


The woman in heaven, symbol of the Church. The imagery, 
“clothed with the sun, the moon under her feet, on her head a 
crown of twelve stars,” is in general after Isa. lx. 3 (the “ brightness 
of thy [Zion’s] rising”), Ps. civ. 2 (“who coverest thyself with 
light as with a garment ’’), and perhaps Song of Songs, vi. 10 (“who 
is this that looks forth like the dawn, fair as the moon, clear as 
the sun?”’), and Dan. xii. 3 (“shall shine as the brightness of the 
firmament, and . . . as the stars”), but the material is re-arranged. 
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Verse 2. 


The travailing and crying ; after Mic. iv. 9, 10; Isa. lxvi. 7 (Zion). 


Verses 3, 4. 


The dragon, with seven heads and ten horns, who cast down stars ; 
after Dan. vii. 7, viil. 10. ᾿ 


Verse 5. 


The child who is to rule with a rod of iron; from Ps. ii.g. See 
on ii. 27. 


Verse 6. 


The wilderness as place of retreat for the woman, as formerly for 
Israel ; compare Ezek. xx. 35, 36; “1,260 days” (and so verse 14), 
see On Xi. 2. 


Verse 7. 


The war in heaven, between Michael and the dragon. See the 
similar war in Enoch x.; and compare the old Babylonian con- 
flict between Bel and the dragon Tiamat (Chaos, Hebrew ¢ehom, 
Gen. i. 2). 


Verse το. 

Satan as “accuser ;” after Zech. iii, 1. 

Verse 12. 

“Rejoice, O heavens ;” from Ps. xcvi. 11; Isa. xlix. 13. 
Verse 15. 


The river which the serpent casts out of his mouth to overwhelm 
the woman is perhaps suggested by such passages as Ps. xviii. 5, 17 


(4, 16). 
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REV. xiii, 
Verses τ, 2. 


The beast, after Dan. vii. 2, 7, a composite figure. 


Verses 5, 6. 

The blasphemy uttered by the beast, after Dan. vii. 25; the 
“forty-two months,” as above, xi. 2. 

Verse 7. , 


Victory over the saints ; from Dan. vii. 21 (Antiochus Epiphanes). 


Verse 10. 


The law of retribution, “he who kills with the sword must be 
killed with the sword,” is from Gen. ix. 6 (the Noachic precept); 
and from this, by extension, the other, “he who leads into captivity 


must go into captivity.” 


REv. xiv. 


Verse 2. 
The Lamb on Mount Zion. A voice “as the voice of many 


waters ;” from Ezek. xliii. 2. 


Verse 3. 


The new song: see on v. 9. 


Verse 5. 


The Lamb’s followers. “In their mouth was found no lie;” after 
Zeph. iii. 13, “Israel . . . shall not speak lies, nor shall a deceitful 


tongue be found in their mouth.” 
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Verse 8. 


The announcement of the angel, “Fallen, fallen is Babylon” 
(and so xviii. 2), is from Isa. xxi. 9; and the “cup of her wine,” 


from Jer. li. 7. 


Verse 10; xvi. 19. 


“The wine of the wrath of God,” from Ps. Ixxv. g (8). Com- 


pare Isa. li. 17; Jer. xxv. 15. 
“Fire and brimstone ” (so also xix. 20, xxi. 8); after Ezek. xxxviii. 


22; Ps. xi. 7 (6). 
Verse 14. 


“One like a [o7, the] Son of man ;” after Dan. vii. 13 ; Ezek. i. 26. 


Verses 14-19. 


The reaping of the earth; from Joel iv. (iii.) 13. 


Verse 20. 


The treading of the winepress ; after Isa. ]xiii. 3. 


REv. xv. 
Verse 2. 


The seven angels having the seven last plagues. 

The “sea of glass,” after Ezek. i. 22. 

For the “ fire”? which was mingled with the glass, compare Enoch 
xlv. 9, 12, 17, 19, the fiery surroundings of the heavenly houses, 
wherein was the throne of God. 


Verses 3, 4. 


The “song of Moses and of the Lamb” is the joint hymn of the 
old and new dispensations, praise to God for his holy judgments. 
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“Great and marvellous are thy works,” from Deut. xxxii. 4; Ps. 
ΟΧΧΧΙΧ. 14. 

“Just and true are thy ways,” Deut. xxxii. 4. 

O “King of ages” (07, nations), and “who shall not fear,” Jer. 
x. 7, and Exod. xv. 16. 

“ Thou alone art holy,” Exod. xv. 11. 

“ All the nations shall come and worship before thee,” Isa. Ixvi. 23. 

“Thy judgments have been made manifest,” after Deut. xxxil. 43. 

The words are largely after the two “Songs of Moses” in Exod. 
xv. and Deut. xxxii., whence probably in part the title. The sterner 
aspect of the Old-Testament conception of God is here brought into 
connection with the Lamb. 


Verse 6. 


The linen dress and golden girdles of the angels are after Exod. 
xxvill. 6, 8; Ezek. xliv. 17, 18, the priestly dress. 


REv. xvi. 
Verse 2. 


The plague of the first cup or bowl: a “grievous sore,” Exod. 
ix. 9 (sixth Egyptian plague). 


Verses 3, 4. 


Second and third cups: water turned to blood, Exod. vii. 20 (first 
Egyptian plague). 


Verses 5, 7. 


God’s just judgments: see on xv. 3. 


Verses 8, 9. 


Fourth cup: men scorched with heat‘; see Isa. xlix. 10, “the 
mirage [Septuagint, burning wind] shall not smite them.” 
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Verse το. 


Fifth cup: darkening of the kingdom of the beast, Exod. x. 22 
(ninth Egyptian plague). 


Verse 12. 


Sixth cup: drying-up of the Euphrates to make a way for hostile 
kings, Jer. 1. 38, 41, li. 27, 28. 


Verses 14, 16. 


The gathering of the armies ; in a general way after Ezek. xxxviii., 
xxxix., and Jer. li. 27, 28. 


Verse 21. 


Seventh cup: hail: Exod. ix. 23 (seventh Egyptian plague). 


REv. xvii. 
Verse τ. 


Babylon (Rome) is called “harlot,” as Nineveh in Nah. iii. 4. 
She “sits on many waters ;” from Jer. li. 13 (Babylon). 


Verse 2; xviii. 3. 
She has made the nations drunk with her wine ; from Jer. li. 7. 


Verse 3. 


The beast with seven heads and ten horns; after Dan. vii. 7. 


Verse 14. 


“Lord of lords,” from Deut. x. 17. 
“ King of kings,” after Dan. ii. 47 (“lord of kings”). 
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Verse 16, 


Hatred of the nations towards Babylon ; after Jer. 1. 42. 


REV. xviii. 
Verse 2. 


Babylon is to become a habitation of demons, and unclean spirits 
and birds ; after Isa. xiii. 21, 22 (Hebrew, Ὁ», rendered “demons” 
in the Septuagint, and “satyrs” in the English Authorized Version), 
and Jer. 1. 39. Compare Isa. xxxiv. 13. 


Verse 4. 


” 


“Come out of her;” after Isa. xlviii. 20, lii. 11. 


Verse 5. 


? 


“‘Her sins have reached to heaven ;” after Jer. li. 9 (Sept. xxviii. 
9); compare Jon. i. 2; Gen. xviii. 20, 21. The Greek word here 
rendered “reached” (ἐκολλήθησαν), properly “clave to, adhered,” 
is found in the Septuagint as translation of Hebrew terms for “ brought 
to, made to touch” (Lam. ii.’ 2), “approach” (Job xli. 8), “rest 
on” (Deut. xxix. 19 [20]). 


Verse 6. 


“ Render to her as she has rendered,” after Ps. cxxxvii. 8; for the 
“ double,” compare Isa. xl. 2. 


Verse 7. 


“She says, I sit a queen, and am no widow ;”' after Isa. xlvii. 7, 8; 
Zeph. ii. 15. 


Verse 8. 


Her plagues shall come “in one day ;" from Isa. xlvii. g. 
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Verse 9. 


. “Kings . . . shall weep over her;” Ezek. xxvi. 16. 


Verses 11-19. 

The description of her merchants and merchandise is after Ezek. 
xxvii. (Tyre). 

Verse 21. 

The downfall of Babylon set forth by casting a stone into the 
water; from Jer. li. 63, 64. 

Verses 22, 23. 


Cessation of industry and mirth; after Isa, xxiv. 8; Jer. xxv. 10. 


Verse 24. 


Babylon has slain the prophets and saints ; after Jer. li. 49 (Baby- 


lon has slain Israel). 


REv. xix. 


Verse τ. 


“ Hallelujah ;” Ps. ον]. 1, and elsewhere. 


Verse 2. 


“He has avenged the blood of his servants ;” from Deut. xxxii. 43. 


Verse 3. 


“Her smoke ascends for ever;” Isa. xxxiv. 10 (the Edomite 


Bosra). 
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Verse 5. 


Doxology ; after Ps. cxxxv. 1, cxv. 13. 


Verse 6. 
“The voice of a great multitude, . . . as of many waters,” from 


Ezek. i. 24, xliii. 2. 
“The Lord reigns,” after Ps. xciti. 1. 


Verse 8. 
The raiment of the bride: compare Ps. xlv. 14, 15 (13, 14). 
“The fine linen is the righteous acts of the saints;” after Ps. 


cxxil. 9, “let thy priests [whose official dress was of fine linen] be 
clothed with righteousness.” 


Verse τι. 
The rider on the white horse (Christ), called “ faithful and true,” 


after Isa. xi. 5. 
“Tn righteousness he judges and makes war.” from Isa. xi. 4. 


Verse 12. 


“His eyes as a flame of fire,” from Dan. x. 6; on his “name,” 
see on il. 17. 


Verse 13. 


His “ garment sprinkled with blood ;” from Isa. lxiii. 2, 3. 


Verse 15. 


The “sharp sword proceeding out of his mouth,” after Isa. xlix. 2. 
He “rules with a rod of iron,” from Ps. ii. 9. (see on ii. 27). 
He “treads the winepress of the wrath of God,” after Isa. Ixiii. 3. 
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Verse τό. 


“ King of kings, and Lord of lords:” see on xvii. 14. 


Verses 17, 18, 21. 


The birds summoned to feed on the flesh of the armies of the 
beast ; after Ezek. xxxix. 17, 18. 


Verse 20; xxi. 8. 


“Fire and brimstone,” after Ezek. xxxviii. 22; Ps. xi. 7 (6). 
Compare the fiery prison of the fallen angels, Enoch xviii. 14, xxi. 7. 


REV. xx. 


Verse 2. 


“The dragon, the old serpent, which is the devil and Satan,” 
interpretation of the serpent of Gen. iii. as the devil; compare 


2 Cor. xi. 3. a 
The devil is bound “a thousand years;” in Enoch xxi. 6, the 


seven stars, fallen angels, are bound for “a thousand ages.” 


Verse 3. 


The sealing of the pit is perhaps after Dan. vi. 16, 17. 


Verse 4. 


The “ thrones,” after Dan. vii. 9 (“the thrones were set”), 
Judgment is given to the saints, Dan. vii. 22. 

Tthey reign with the Christ, Dan. vii. 14, 27. 

The “mark on the forehead,” after Ezek. ix. 4. 


Verse 6. 


Reigning priests ; from Exod. xix. 6. 
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Verse 8. 


The designation of the nations of the earth, marshalled by Satan, 
“Gog and Magog,” is from Ezek. xxxviii., xxxix. In Ezekiel, Magog 
is the name of a land or nation (so Gen. x. 2), and Gog of its 
prince ; here the latter also is used as the name of a nation. 


Verse 9. 


, 


Fire descends from God ;:after 2 Kings i. το. 
Verse 10. 


The lake of fire and brimstone, the place of punishment of the 
devil, the beast, and the false prophet. See the references to Enoch, 
on xix. 20 ; and, further, Enoch liv. 6, where Michael and his associate 
angels are to overpower the hosts of Azazel (the chief of the evil 
spirits), and throw them into the oven of burning fire. 


Verse τι. 


” 


“No place was found for them ;” after Dan. ii. 35. 


‘Verse 12. 


The opening of the books, Dan. vii. 10. 

The book of life, Dan. xii. 1. 

The dead are judged “according to their works,” Jer. xvii. 10; 
Enoch ΧΙ]. 1. 


Verse 13. 


“Sea, death, and Hades gave up their dead.” Compare Enoch 
li. 1, “in those days [the time of Messianic judgment], the earth, 
Sheol [Hades], and Abaddon [destruction, hell] will return what 
has been committed to them” (that is, their dead). 
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REv. xxi. 
Verse τ. 


“ New heaven and new earth,” from Isa. Ixv. 17, Ixvi. 22, a recon- 
struction of physical nature to bring it into harmony with transformed 
man. But in this new physical ‘creation there is no place for the 
sea: “the sea is no more” (this can hardly mean that the old sea is 
replaced by the new). The idea was perhaps suggested by Isa. xi. 
15, where Yahwe, it is said, will dry up or make passable the northern 
extremity of the Red Sea, and the river Euphrates, so that they shall 
offer no hinderance to travel, but the Israelitish exiles may easily 
return home; or, it is the expression of the feeling that the sea is 
in general an obstructive and oppressive thing. 


Verse 2. 


The “holy city” (the new Jerusalem, the Church), from Isa. lii. 1. 
The community of God’s people as “ bride,” Isa. liv. 5, Ixi. το. 


Verse 3. 


“The tabernacle of God is with men,” from Lev. xxvi. 11. 
“ He dwells with them,” Ezek. xliii. 7. 
“They shall be his peoples [and he their God],” Jer. xxxii. 38. 


Verse 4. 


“ He shall wipe away every tear from their eyes,” from Isa. xxv. 8. 
“There shall be no mourning,” Isa, lxv. 19. 


Verse 6; Xxil. 17. 
Water of life freely given; after Isa. lv. 1. 
Verse 7. 


He that overcometh, “I will be his God, and he shall be my 
son ;” after 2 Sam. vii. 14 (“I will be his father, and he shall be. 
my son,” said of Solomon). 


} 


THE REVELATION, ΤΊ 
Verse το. 


“He carried me away in the spirit to a mountain great and 
high ;” from Ezek. xl. 2. 


Verses 10-21. 


Description of the city; after Ezek. xlviii. 15-35 (the square 
shape, and twelve gates; the dimensions are increased), and Isa. 
liv. 11, 12 (foundations, walls, and buildings of precious stones). 


Verse 23. 


“The city has no need of sun or moon;”’ from Isa. lx. 19. 


Verses 24, 26. 


“ Kings and nations bring their glory to it;” from Isa. lx. 11. 


Verse 25. 


The gates never shut, from Isa. lx. 11; the prophet has, “shall 
not be shut day nor night,” but the seer, “not shut by day (for 
there shall be no night there);” as also Isaiah has perpetual day in 
Ix. 19, 20. 


Verse 27. 


Nothing unclean shall enter the city; so Isa. lii. 1. 


REv. xxii. 


Verse τ. 


“The river of life proceeding out of the throne of God and of 
the Lamb ;” after Ezek. xlvii. 1, where water of life issues from under 
the temple. In our chapter, the throne of God takes the place of the 
temple of the earthly Jerusalem ; see verse 3, and xxi. 22. 
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Verse 2. 


The tree of life, growing by the river, bearing twelve sorts of 
fruit, its leaves for healing ; from Ezek. xlvii. 12. 


Verse 3. 
“There shall be no more any curse ;” from Zech. xiv. 11 (Hebrew, 
pin; Septuagint, ἀνάθεμα ; Revelation, κατάθεμα). 


“The throne of God and of the Lamb shall be therein.” Com- 
pare Ezek. xlviii. 35 : “the name of the city shall be : Yahwe is there.” 


Verse 5. 


“No night, no need of lamp or sun, God is its light,” from Isa. 
lx. 20. 
“The saints shall reign for ever,” Dan. vii. 18. 


Verse το. 


“Seal not up the words;” after Dan. xii. 4 (“seal the book’’), 
but reversed, since the fulfilment was now at hand. 


Verse 12. 


“T come, . . . my reward is with me;” from Isa. xl. το. 


Verse 16. 


“ Root and offspring of David;” from Isa. xi. 1; see on v. 5. 


Verses 18, 19. 


Command not to add to or take from the words of this book; 
from Deut. iv. 2, only here punishment for so adding or taking away 
is announced. 


ΝΌΤΕ ΟΝ 7 Βάαλ, p. 155 (Rom. xi. 7). 


Since this passage was written, I have seen Dillmann’s article on ἡ Βάαλ, in 
the Monatsberichte der K6niglichen Academie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 
June 16, 1881, pp. 601-620. He gives strong reasons for holding that the femi- 
nine article here is the representative of, or in allusion to, 7 αἰσχύνη (NW), 
“shame,” the term which was used as a substitute for Baal (though the name 
of the deity was retained in the text) when this name became odious to the 
Israelites. The Septuagint in some books, as Jeremiah, uniformly writes 
ἡ Βάαλ, and such Targums as the Palestinian on the Pentateuch employ peri- 
phrases or substitutes for the name; whence, Dillmann suggests, we may infer 
a Jewish usage, which Paul here follows. Though this view is not without its 
difficulties, it seems more probable than that given in the text. 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF HISTORY 


According to the Bible and the Traditions of the Oriental Peoples, From 
the Creation of Man to the Deluge. By Francors LENORMANT, 
Professor of Archceology at the National Library of France, etc. 
(Translated from the Second French Edition), With an introduction 
by Francis Brown, Associate Professor in Bib‘ical Philology, 
Union Theological Seminary. 


1 Vol., 12mo, 600 pages, - - - $2.50. 


““ What should we see in the first chapters of Genesis ἢ writes M. Lenor- 
mant in his preface—'A revealed narrative, or a human tradition, gathered 
up for preservation by inspired writers as the oldest memory of their race ? 
This is the problem which I have been led to examine by comparing the nar- 
rative of the Bible with those which were current among the civilized peo- 
ples of most ancient origin by which Israel was surrounded, and from {1.3 
midst of which it came.” ‘ 


The book is not more erudite than it is absorbing in its interest. It has 
bad an immense influence upon contemporary thought; and has approached 
its task with an unusual mingling of the reverent and the scientific spirit. 


“ That the ‘ Oriental Peoples’ had legends on the Creation, the Fall of Man, the 
Deluge, and other primitive events, there is no denying. Nor is there any need of 
denying it, as this admirable volume shows. Mr, Lenormant is not only a believer 
in revelation, but a devout confessor of what came by Moses; as well as of what came 
by Christ. In this explanation of Chaldean, Babylonian, Assyrian and Phenician 
tradition, he discloses a prodigality of thought and skill allied to great variety of pur- 
suit, and diligent manipulation of what he has secured. He ‘spoils the Egyptians’ 
by boldly using for Christian purposes materials, which, if left unused, might be 
turned against the credibility of the Mosaic records. 

‘\ From the mass of tradition here examined it would seem that if these ancient 
legends have a common basis of truth, the first part of Genesis stands more generally 
related to the religious history of mankind, than if it is taken primarily as one account, 
by one man, to one people. Ἢ ᾿ 5, While not claiming for the author the 
setting forth of the absolute truth, nor the drawing from what he has set forth the 
soundest conclusions, we can assure our readers of a diminishing fear of learned un- 
belief after the perusal of this work.”"—The New Euglander. 


“With reference to the book as a whole it may be said: (1). That nowhere else can 
one obtain the mass of information upon this subject in so convenient a form; (2). That 
the investigation is conducted in a truly scientific manner, and with an eminently 
Christian spirit ; (3). That the results, though very different from those in common 
acceptance, contain much that is interesting and to say the least, plausible ; (4). That 
the author while he seems in a number of cases to be injudicious in his state, 
ments and conclusions, has done work in investigation and in working out details that 
will be’ of service to all, whether general readers or specialists.” —7he Hebrew 
Student. 

“ The work is one that deserves to be studied by all students of ancient history, and 
in particular by ministers of the Gospel, whose office requires them to interpret the 
Scriptures, and who ought not to be ignorant of the latest and most interesting con~ 
tribution of science to the elucidation to the sacred volume."’—New York Lribune. 


+, For Sale by all booksellers, or sent, post-paid, upon receipt of, ‘price, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, PUBLISHERS, 
743 AND 745 BROADWAY, NEw YORK. 


The Theory of Preaching, 


LECTURES ON HOMILETICS. 


By Professor AUSTIN PHELPS, D.D. 


One volume, 8vo, - - - = = $2.80 


This work, now offered to the public, is the growth of 
more than thirty years’ practical experience in teaching. 
While primarily designed for professional readers, it will be 
found to contain much that will be of interest to thoughtful 
laymen. The writings of a master of style of broad and 
catholic mind are always fascinating; in the present case the 
wealth of appropriate and pointed illustration renders this 


doubly the case. 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 


“Tn the range of Protestant homiletical literature, we venture to affirm that its equal 
cannot be found for a conscientious, scholarly, and exhaustive treatment of the theory 
and practice of preaching. * * * To the treatment of his subject Dr. Phelps brings 
such qualifications as very few men now living possess. His is one of those delicate and 
sensitive natures which are instinctively critical, and yet full of what Matthew Arnold 
happily calls sweet reasonableness. * * * ‘Io this characteristic graciousness of 
nature Dr. Phelps adds a style which is preéminently adapted to his special work. It is 
nervous, epigrammatic, and racy."—T7he £. iner and Chronicl 

“It is a wise, spirited, practical and devout treatise upon a topic of the utmost con- 
sequence to pastors and people alike, and to the salvation of mankind. It is elaborate 
but not redundant, rich in the fruits of experience. yet thoroughly timely and current, 
and it easily takes the very first rank among volumes of its class.—Yhe Congrega- 
tionalist. 

‘The layman will find it delightful reading, and ministers of all denominations and. 
of all degrees of experience will rejoice in it as a veritable mine of wisdom.”—New York 
Christian Aduocate. 


_ “The volume is to be commended to young men asa superb example of the art in 
which it aims to instruct them.”—7he Independent. 
“The reading of it is a mental tonic. The preacher cannot but feel often his heart 
burning within him under its influence. We could wish it might be in the hands of every 
theological student and of every pastor.” —The Watchman, 


__‘‘Thirty-one years of experience as a professor of homiletics in a leading American 
Theological Seminary by a man of genius, learning and power, are condensed: into this 
valuable volume.” — Christian Intelligencer. 

‘Our professional readers wi!l make a great mistake if they suppose this volume is 


simply a heavy, monotonous discussion, chiefly adapted to the class-room. It is a 
delightful volume for general reading."—Boston Zion's Herald. 








_ *¢* For sale by all booksellers, or sent, post-paid, upon receipt of 
price, by . 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Pus.isuers, 
743 AND 745 Broapway, New York. 
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